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THE POWER SCIENCE AND THE SCIENCE POWER* 


Volume 
Number 


JESSIE BERNARD 


Comte’s Positive Philosophy, men 
like Mill Lewes, for ex- 
ample, the Positive Polity was sad and 
shocking aberration brilliant mind gone 
astray. Its essentially fascistic and totalitarian 
psychology, copied from the Catholic Church, 


THE disappointed followers 


seemed them, spite Comte’s in-. 


sistence the contrary, painful 
sequitur. They could see necessary re- 
lationship between the two. That science 
society would lead ultimately the applica- 
tion science social problems they were 
willing concede; this was, indeed, de- 
sideratum whose consummation they de- 
voutly hoped for. But the idea that this ap- 
plication science would take the form 
imposition authoritarian organization 
manned scientist-priests came rude 
shock them. Liberals they were the 
nineteenth century individualistic tradition, 
they had anticipated that the application 
science social life would come the 
voluntary choice rational men for the 
achievement goals they all agreed upon. 
That science would have imposed upon 
people, even such kindly but nonetheless 
non-rational methods those envisaged 
Comte, struck such minds incredible non- 
They could not accept it. 


Manuscript received June 14, 1949. 


Pennsylvania State College 


can, however, argued with much 
cogency that Comtean positivists could have 
legitimate quarrel with the Positive Polity, 
that Comte was, fact, probably more 
nearly correct than they, and far more real- 
istic. The Positive Polity does follow, not 
inevitably least logically, from the Positive 
Philosophy. Other than Comte’s essentially 
benign and religious methods might used 
impose science people. Comte’s pro- 
posal was, the whole, more humane than 
most alternative suggestions. relied 
fundamentally gentle and altruistic methods 
and presupposed wholly disinterested men 
charge the process. Although was, 
therefore, totalitarian and authoritarian, 
was not contemplated that would used 
for the special interests those power; 
the values implemented would pre- 
sumably, those furthering the welfare 
sistent. with current ideas. John Dewey 
envisages science ethics that would tell 
how manipulate human nature from 
within, creating the kinds desires needed 
for community living and which would de- 
mand cooperative voluntary responses for 
their Such science might 
turn out kind Positive Polity. 

terms like good, bad, exploiters, 
enemies, etc., are used this article purely formal 
manner. The reader may supply the referents accord- 


ing his own standards. 
The Problems Men, 1946, 
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The imposition science people, how- 

ever, might well take less idealistic forms 
than those proposed Comte. Force, vio- 
lence, bloodshed, fraud, deceit well 
more subtly persuasive techniques might also 
used. Comte’s Positive Polity, with its 
Religion Humanity, looks, least from 
this distance, much more appealing than 
some its modern counterparts instituted 
fascism and communism. Comte’s Positive 
Polity, other words, stands “model” 
one end continuum. the other end lies 
“model” which gangsters and racketeers 
would apply science for their own exploitive 
ends. between this continuum would lie 
“model” which rational men would arrive 
consensus democratic means—bargain- 
arbitration—and apply science for achieving 
their congruent not identical ends. all 
the “models” along this continuum 
would have application science social 
life. There little doubt where the pref- 
erence those raised our culture would 
point. Most would reject the benevolent 
authoritarianism the Positive Polity 
well the exploitive use science gang- 
sters and racketeers. 

When plead for application 
science human affairs almost uncon- 
sciously assume that will used im- 
plement our own cultural values. The as- 
sumption not warranted. The application 
science guarantees only efficiency and 
technical correctness. guarantees nothing 
with respect the values the goals for 
which used. When plead for ap- 
plication science social life are 
pleading for something which might con- 
ceivably destroy rather than further the 
values cherish. the hands our 
enemies might well so. 

The philosophy which exalts the applica- 
tion science human affairs and looks 
forward with hopeful optimism the day 
when this practice will widespread must 
make some provision for the fact that science 
not self-enforcing, that men are not wholly 
rational, that even when they are rational 
conflicts values exist not only among 
men but also inside men themselves. The 
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liberal, nineteenth century ideal that rational 
men could sit down and democratic means 
decide goals and policies lent itself the 
belief that under such circumstances the ap- 
plication science the achievement 
their goals would self-enforcing. Since 
there would identity interest, least 
consensus, all would gladly call science 
implement their common values; and for 
this purpose, science was demonstrably the 
best technique. 

Even the most superficial examination 
the world actually operates reveals the 
fallacy that conception man, not 
its evaluation the power science. Men 
not have identical interests, even con- 
sensus with respect goals. There are deep- 
seated conflicts not only among men but 
within men with respect the values they 
cherish. Under such circumstances science 
either helpless used one group 
impose its will others. have 
guarantee that the values imposed science 
will the values cherish most. 


Science has acquired aura virtue. 
seems many people intrinsically 
good. Because objective, humble, un- 
aggressive, appears also moral. Be- 
cause scientists are, and large, men 
scruples and integrity, science has come 
our minds share their virtues. Scientists 
are, far their work concerned, dis- 
ciplined. The mores science impose high 
level conduct upon them. They have 
high code honesty and disinterestedness 
with respect their work. Dewey speaks 
“the inherent idealism 


When scientists have been 


own masters, have chosen their own prob- 
lems can legitimately claimed that the 
results they have achieved have been the 
whole good the ethical sense. The great 
scientists have been, for the most part, good 
men. group they probably measure 
ethically high any other, not higher. 
They are not acquisitive; they not covet 
power. Those who are acquisitive who 
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covet power are usually selected out the 
profession science. Industry attracts them. 
Since scientists are, then, mortals go, 
and large good men, curious and 
wholly understandable process association 
science itself invested with the benignity 
characteristic scientists. 

is, however, interesting and significant 
perhaps too, note that popular folk think- 
ing has retained the old notion “black” 
science. Popular fiction contains Franken- 
steins and Machiavellian scientists secretly 
puttering among mysterious retorts find 
phials and philters magical potency. And 
this folk fantasy cannot, perhaps, con- 
sidered any farther from the objective truth 
than the academic viewpoint. Hints that the 
communists used secret drugs hypnotic 
methods extract confessions from accused 
prisoners are line with this tradition 
“black” science. The revelations research 
bacterial warfare adds its power. But 
the stereotype science good probably 
more widespread than the picture 
evil. 

The implication this tradition science 
intrinsically good that unconsciously 
tends embrace the ends for which 
used well science itself. fosters the 
unconscious assumption that the means—in 
this case science—justifies the ends. Unless 
the context warns us, assume that 
thing scientific must also good. 

The most persuasive pleaders, further- 
more, for the application science social 
life are good men, men who share our values. 
John Dewey, for example, who for decades 
has urged the extension science into social 
life, openly and avowedly champion for 
makes bones about where stands. Thus 
when urges the application science 
human life makes very clear that has 
human-welfare use science mind. 
wants use science defend ourselves 
against our exploiters—who already use 
science against us: “The reactionaries 
have far shown more skill using tech- 
nology and scientific devices for their ends 
than those who should the representatives 
genuine contemporary 
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George Lundberg, similarly, man good 
will whose values are those most share. 
tragic neglect adequate recreation 
contemporary society, and the probably re- 
sulting increase nervous and mental dis- 
orders and criminal conduct” “one the 
most scandalous aspects society with 
resources and technology which, scientifi- 
cally ordered, could provide leisure and op- 
portunity for the spiritual development 
man through all the arts, including religious 
ceremonials, degree never before ap- 
spiritual development man the sense 
development “of his powers communion, 
communication, imagination, sympathy, and 
wants science serve the 
ends which “the masses men” direct them 
Like Dewey, although perhaps less 
argues for the use science implies that 
will used for socially desirable ends. 
spite this idealism, however, Lundberg’s 
position has been labeled fascistic. 

precisely because the advocates ap- 
plication science social life are not 
fascistic intention that they not recog- 
nize some the more sinister totalitarian 
implications their principles. Because they 
are themselves good men, with democratic, 
humane goals, they assume that other men 
are, like them, eager for the welfare all 
mankind. Their vision science the tradi- 
tional, academic vision—good 
science for good ends. Thus science appears 
them itself good. The cover Lund- 
berg’s book Can Science Save Us? speaks 
“the better society all desire.” Lundberg 
presupposes, takes for granted, good inten- 
tions; merely argues that they are not 
enough.® rejects the idea that “the real 
problem the hearts men,” arguing 
that “the hearts men” are consistently 


Quotation back cover George Lundberg, 
Can Science Save Us? 1947. 

Can Science Save Us? 

Ibid., pp. 95-96. 

Ibid., 96. 

Ibid., 87. 

104. 
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the right (We shall point out pres- 
ently that even the hearts men are the 
right place, they are not all necessarily the 
same place.) 

When men good will like these envision 
world governed science they tend 
think men like themselves the controls. 
Good men, according such view, will 
the ones applying science for the good 
everyone. is, essentially, modernized ver- 
sion the Positive Polity. 

our enemies, our exploiters, our competi- 
tors who may using science, and against 
rather than for us. The pleaded-for ap- 
plication science social life may 
the hands people whose ends hate, 
the hands enemies our values. The ap- 
plication science the implementing 
their goals will mean greater success for 
them; will not necessarily mean greater 
advances toward the welfare others. 

Note how differently the following pas- 
sages sound imagine those power 
not ourselves and those who cherish our 
own ideals but cynical and conscienceless 
enemies justifying their use science against 
and the values 


Science, such, There noth- 
ing scientific work such, which dictates 
what ends the products science shall used. 

The application scientific knowledge ob- 
viously involves value judgments some sort. 

The value scientific knowledge lies pre- 
cisely this impersonal, neutral, general valid- 
ity for whatever purposes man desires use it. 

Political systems have changed, and they will 
change. Science has survived them all in- 
strument which man may use under any or- 
ganization for whatever ends seeks. 

Social scientists, scientists, had better con- 
fine themselves three tasks: First and fore- 
most, they should devote themselves develop- 
ing reliable knowledge what alternatives 
action exist under given conditions and the 
probable consequences each. Secondly, social 
scientists should, legitimate part their 
technology well for its practical uses, 
able gauge reliably what the masses men 


113. 
op. cit., pp. 28, 30, 33, 46, 50; 
Dewey, cit., pp. 31. 
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want under given circumstances. Finally, they 
should, the applied aspects their science, 
develop the administrative engineering tech- 
niques satisfying most efficiently and eco- 
nomically these wants, regardless what they 
may any given time, regardless how 
they may change from time time, and re- 
gardless the scientists’ own 

The present state philosophy holds that 
the scientific method inquiry will achieve 
manhood only when its use cover 
all aspects all matters human concern. 

Scientific method and conclusions will not 
have gained fundamentally important place 
education until they are seen and treated 
supreme agencies giving direction collec- 
tive and cooperative human behavior. 


one can legitimately challenge these 
statements; they are doubtless true. When 
used arguments favor the application 
science human affairs they can conjure 
pictures megalomaniacs justifying the 
use science for any ends they choose. 
frightening rather than persuasive except 
plea that men good will not allow evil 
men usurp the power science. The 
science power the hands our enemies 
could used destroy the values 
cherish. 

But even where science administered 
men our side, the actual administration 
scientifically prescribed social, economic, and 
political programs will not the hands 
scientists but the hands leaders 
more practical type. This, too, matter 
some significance. 

Men become leaders highly com- 
petitive which sifts out certain kinds 
men and itself determines the character 
the leaders who win out. not only selects 


men certain type, but also intensifies 


the qualities has selected. The kind be- 
havior required get the top thus selects, 
creates, and even exaggerates—or caricatures 
certain personality type. Men who be- 
come political leaders have fight, plot, con- 
nive, bargain, even deceive. This is, perhaps, 
inherent the competitive process which 
positions superordination are assigned. 
Men who not care for that sort thing 
not become men political importance. 
Peaceably inclined men not seem care 
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through the processing required 
secure power. Perhaps Comte’s principle 
selecting men—in that case, priesthood— 
for the administration scientifically de- 
termined programs could have overcome this 
difficulty but have assurance that 
would. not know the political maneu- 
vering that goes within the Catholic 
Church the selection its leaders, but 
can assured that goes some form 
other. 

Bertrand Russell distinguishes between the 
scientific temper and scientific technique. 
Scientific temper “cautious, tentative, and 
piecemeal; does not imagine that 
knows the whole truth, even that its best 
knowledge wholly true. knows that every 
doctrine needs emendation sooner later, 
and that the necessary emendation requires 
freedom investigation and freedom dis- 
contrast, however, “the prac- 
tical experts who employ scientific technique, 
and still more the government and large 
firms which employ the practical experts, 
acquire quite different temper from that 
men science—a temper full sense 
limitless power, arrogant certainty, and 
pleasure manipulation even human 
begin picture ruthless 
social engineers pressing with single-minded 
efficiency toward their assigned goal. And 
there for many people something terrifying 
the prospect infallible men applying 
infallible method achieve even widely 
desired goal. inquisition based science 
even more frightening than one based 
because science demonstrably 
right. 

The findings the scientist, brief, are 
not self-enforcing; they have ad- 
ministered those who have mastered the 
science power. should demon- 
strated scientifically that the metric system 
phonetic spelling standardized calen- 
dar made-to-order language would help 
achieve our other goals far more satis- 
factorily than our present forms, millions 
people would demur. Would there not then 


173. 
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scientific sanction for liquidating such 
opposition? Science would remove great 
many non-rational evils; but would also 
remove many non-rational virtues like mercy 
and compassion also, for which there little 
scientific warrant. People who need mercy 
are usually either weak bad, that is, 
wrong. The whole philosophical structure 
equity would out place. 


The application science human affairs 
cannot, course, end itself. must 
always with reference some goal 
want achieve. Lundberg says, “science 
not substitute for ideals. the most 
effective instrument for their 
What values ideals should science imple- 
ment? Lundberg tells scientists must 
the masses men for their assignments. 
Whatever the masses men want, the 
scientist accept. Scientific polls are 
taken determine what the masses men 
want. They are presented all the costs 
all sorts programs and the masses 
men are vote which they want. sounds 
simple, democratic, and rational. 

assumes, however, that the masses 
men want non-conflicting things. several 
occasions Lundberg states specifically his 
conviction that men universally agree 
what they Let suppose popula- 
tion thoroughly convinced the necessity 
applying science human affairs. They are 
willing assign their problems scientists, 
the solutions administered men who 
have mastered the science power. Polls 
are taken. Counting all the costs, per cent 
vote for security, non-competitive system, 
even the cost greater productivity. They 
will satisfied with lower plane living 
provided they can sure it. The other 
per cent want the gamble, the greater pro- 
ductivity competitive system. per 
cent want war rather than sacrifice cul- 
tural values; per cent are willing sacri- 
fice cultural values maintain peace. The 
scientists will presumably tell both groups 


cit., pp. 4-5. 
Ibid., pp. 98-100. 
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thing 
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how they may achieve their goals. Then what? 

conflict interest values paralyzes 
the scientific method. can used either 
side against the other, and often is, but 
cannot used achieve common goal 
when there common goal. Lundberg 
admits the impotence science the face 
such conflicts. The course pursue 
tells us, must then decided “by whatever 
method consensus happens accepted 
and accredited, least happens op- 
erative the Like blood baths 
purges and liquidations perhaps. 

The ends men seek—their values—are al- 
most definition non-rational and hence 
not testable scientific techniques. Ration- 
ality refers suitability with reference 
some goal achieved, means, but not 
ends. Where ends values are accepted 
rational, this matter convention, 
tacit agreement that they regarded. 
The values people seek are values they have 
been set conditioned seek. our dis- 
cussion here shall speak rational goals 
those which convention our culture con- 
siders rational. 

The non-rational, conventional nature 
human values illustrated the story told 
the prisoner pleading before French 
judge. extenuation his crime stealing 
said, “But, Your Honor, stole because 
was starving; had live.” reply the 
judge reported have said icily, not 
see the necessity.” one values human life, 
the prisoner’s plea makes sense; sounds 
reasonable; rational. If, the other 
hand, you value property rights, the judge 
did, the man’s argument not rational one 
all. There scientific justification for 
either value. 

The conflict among the values people, 
then, represents one the greatest obstacles 
the application science social life. 
Lundberg reassures that the world 
pleading for people could still have fun. 
are promised most our ordinary 
escapes. But suppose our fun came into con- 
flict with some other objective? Suppose, for 
example, became choice between milk 


100. 
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for babies and tobacco alcohol for adults? 
Under scientifically ordered society only 
the most cynical would really admit that 
they preferred their tobacco milk for 
babies. The conflict between rational and 
non-rational values insoluble science. 
happens also that alcoholic beverages 
play insignificant role life. they 
were proscribed would not even notice it. 
far own value system concerned, 
therefore, the natural resources devoted 
the cultivation and manufacture and distri- 
bution tobacco and alcoholic beverages 
represent pure waste. can see little scientific 
warrant for them. When social workers 
budget tobacco for relief recipients when 
the administrators the European Recovery 
Program budget tobacco for Europeans can 
see that this scientifically sound con- 
sidering the consumption habits most 
people. But scientifically sound only 
because the existence these nonrational 
habits. means some end, they have 
scientific sanction because the addictions 
people. But these addictions themselves 
have scientific basis. They are ends 
themselves, values. They are things people 
want just for their own sakes. 

long these values did not come into 
conflict with other values, probably scientific 
administrators would permit them. But sup- 
pose could demonstrated scientifically 
that the dietary level the world could 
raised only sacrificing tobacco, that 
crime and the divorce and death rates could 
reduced the abolition liquor. Here 
there would conflict values. The 
struggle for prohibition illustrates the im- 
potence science such impasse. 

The whole concept “human welfare” 
bristles with difficulties. There are certain 
areas which there may said exist such 
thing “human welfare” for all men 
everywhere. The conquest pain, illness, 
and starvation are undoubtedly contribu- 
tions such broad conception human 
welfare. But otherwise probably naive 
speak such general terms. must 
always ask, whose welfare? The welfare 
one group may the expense the wel- 
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fare another. The classic illustration the 
Russian decision that the welfare the total 
community required the liquidation hun- 
dreds thousands prosperous farmers. 
Perhaps did. argue differently, but the 
basic fact remains that one part the com- 
munity probably does pay for the welfare 
the other. Like the Russians, too, justify 
our means our ends. Our means are more 
passive. They may just lethal thou- 
sands people. justify allowing slums, 
exploitation, injustice, ill health continue 
the grounds that are avoiding worse 
evils. The end—welfare one segment the 
population, maintenance order, the status 
quo, prevention revolution violence— 
presumed justify our means—perpetua- 
tion these evils, the ill fare others. Pas- 
sively permitting death and personal in- 
justice may seem better from the point 
view the stars than more active and ruth- 
less extermination persons responsible for 
them. think terms one kind wel- 
fare; Russians, another. 

Bertrand Russell, arguing for the “privacy” 
perception and the “subjectivity” 
values, comes the conclusion that ethical 
statements are entirely matters taste. 
Dewey, the other hand, deplores this 
point view, since “it difficult, seems 
logically impossible, unite plea for 
its (science’s) authority determination 
the beliefs that hold men together conjoint 
action with the doctrine the inherent pri- 
vacy its procedures and conclusions. the 
latter doctrine were substantiated, should 
have accept it, whatever its unfortunate 
social consequences. But not valid and 
yet accepted, tends strengthen the 
idea that conflict private views 
must have recourse external authority and 
force order effect semblance com- 
munal order. The issue involved comes out 
even more clearly the case the nature 
value its connection with 

The implication which Dewey deplores 
probably correct, although does not neces- 
sarily rest the grounds which Russell 
alleges. not have suppose that 
values are purely private and subjective 

Dewey, op. cit., pp. 


recognize the fact that external authority— 
either Comtean sanguinary—may our 
only recourse securing communal order 
when they are conflict. The irreconcilable 
differences conflicts which paralyze science 
are not necessarily mere matters taste. 
Sincere men may have objectively demon- 
strable conflicts value. The values both 
may good, i.e., conducive “human wel- 
fare.” this country have, for example, 
the value high plane living. This seems 
conceive it. Yet sound “materialistic,” 
naive, when attempt use this argu- 
ment favor our culture. Millions 
people the world respond other values. 
Briton, for example, renounces his British 
citizenship order become Pole. 
was working the interests peace, 
explained, “but seems this great idea 
has been sold out American dollars. still 
need idea work for, does everyone 
who rejects the American way life, which 
the law the jungle. seems plain 
that the idea which makes for peace the 
idea which actuates the way life com- 
munities the countries the people’s 
Both these values have ob- 
jective validity. Yet external authority may 
the only way communal order can 
maintained world where they both exist. 


not only conflicts values among 
different people which sterilize science; 
also the conflict values within individuals 
themselves. For spite Lundberg’s asser- 
tion that when men are taught the conse- 
quences their choices they will not want 
incompatible men continue want 
incompatible things, eat their cake and 
have it, too. 

Let return our scientific population. 
One team scientists assigned the job 
slum clearance. Another assigned the job 
protecting individual rights. Both 
these are good things measured the 
values our culture. profess want 
both. The scientists work out scientific solu- 

Reported the New York Times, June 
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tions these problems. The administration 
these solutions turned over practical 
men. Each accepts the assignment and goes 
work. The end result might not look much 
different the outside from the kind 
behavior which Lundberg has characterized 
cies direct conflict with one another. 
implies that science would end all that. 
have evidence that application science 
will automatically confer the scientific tem- 
per and resign the surrender 
goals incompatible with other goals seek. 

Russia incompatible values could 
ruthlessly sacrificed the process achiev- 
ing widely desired goals. The choice was not 
made the masses men, nor was made 
scientists. was made the masters 
the science power. These men, may 
concede, aimed high. They used science 
achieve their aims. Stalin tells that the 
Communist Party “stands for 
Viewed sympathetically, one can doubt 
that they have wanted good things for their 
people. They have had their eyes fixed 
Utopian society. the process achieving 
they have had make many choices and 
hence many sacrifices, Some values represent 
costs for other values. One may have 
sacrificed order achieve the other. 
order achieve socialized state the sacri- 
fice individuals was found necessary and 
was resorted unhesitatingly. the scien- 
tifically determined price for union so- 
cialist soviet republics was the sacrifice 
civil rights, that was the price that had 
paid. one reform demanded high price 
terms other values, the price was paid. 
The corrective labor camps, for example, 
were first conceived scientific substitutes 
for prisons. Penology had long taught that 
rehabilitation rather than punishment should 
the goal incarceration. The Russian 
revolutionists looked upon criminals vic- 
tims capitalistic and bourgeois oppression. 
Instead punishment they needed training. 
The corrective labor camp was scientif- 


“Human Social Problems Type Dis- 
equilibrium Biological Integration,” American 
Sociological Review, December, 1948, 699. 

Stalin’s Kampf, 1939, 261. 
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ically sanctioned institution. has become 
are told, veiled form slave labor. The 
corrective labor camp ideal was 
casualty when other ideals demanded 
transformation. 

could work out scientifically demon- 
strable preventive poverty. Vested inter- 
ests would oppose it. They must made 
accede they must liquidated. Unless 
had system like Comte’s Positive Polity, 
might have get rid them. Thus for the 
sake scientifically validated method for 
achieving one cultural value—the abolition 
poverty—we must sacrifice another cul- 
tural value—abhorrence violence. Or, 
take another example, already know 
enough about delinquency and crime that 
really wanted minimize them 
could so. would colossal program 
and the process would have sacrifice 
good deal. would have have more 
powerful state than now have, sur- 
render good many our rights and much 
our freedom. might have carry our 
papers with all the time, limit habeas 
corpus, available for search and seizure 
without warrants, and subject host 
other restrictions. What some people fear 
the sacrifice one set cultural values 
the pursuit another. 

may that most people have really 
done what the advocates science urge them 
do, that is, maybe they have counted the 
cost scientifically and chosen certain values 
preference others—a wealthy, competi- 
tive, factory system more stable families; 
civil rights the minimization crime; and 
on. The alleged and oft-commented-upon 
inertia displayed toward the application 


science social life may more illusory 


than real. Maybe most people are really 
choosing the scientific path toward their true 
goals rejecting the scientific precriptions 
for alternative and incompatible goals. What 
how can have both, without cost. 

The incompatible values may held 
the same time serially. The impasse they 
offer science equally sharp. scien- 
tific poll today the masses men give 
unanimous decision favor peace any 
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price. The scientists work show how 
they can avoid war. the meanwhile clever 
propagandists work and change the 
minds the masses men. Now they want 
victory. The scientists must now junk their 
former blue prints and work out new ones. 
today the masses men want lower 
taxes, tomorrow more government services; 
today, complete national sovereignty, tomor- 
row world government. The conflict values 
which unsurmountable science less 
paralyzing because rages within the 
bosoms people rather than between them. 
What have gained our appeal 
science? Are any better adjusted? Any 
better off? the one area where need 
science most admittedly unable serve. 
Science cannot make our decisions for us. 


John Dewey, depressed not only the 
slow gains the scientific temper but also 
its seeming eclipse, the revolt against 
many quarters the present time, 
concludes that “either the method in- 
telligence perpetually doomed relative 
impotence because feeble part hu- 
man nature comparison with habit, emo- 
tion, and the impulses some power and 
others subjection; else there are 
special causes for the present decline the 
authority cannot accept the 
first these explanations and holds, there- 
fore, the second. concludes that al- 
though scientific technologies have gained 
wide prestige, the scientific temper 
habitual approach life has not. Science 
young; give time. 

What the advocates the application 
science are arguing for is, essentially, the 
scientific temper. They want transform 
human beings from the wilfull, dogmatic, in- 
consistent creatures they now are the 
humble, tentative, undogmatic kind per- 
son the scientist (qua scientist) is. would 
certainly unscientific say that this 
impossible although, view the relatively 
meager results Christianity work 
this same kind problem some 2,000 years, 
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one might have some doubts about its feasi- 
bility. One might even have some doubts 
about its value. The scientific temper may 
the best temper for the development sci- 
ence. may not necessarily the best for 
the achievement other goals. may make 
for great scientists, does make also for 
great musicians, painters, sculptors, poets? 
Does even make for the best administra- 
tors? always cautious, tentative, dis- 
interested, sine qua non the seeker 
after scientific truth; might not 
areas life have commit ourselves. 
The scientific temper precludes emotion. 
would bring with great improvement 
some areas living; might bring none, 
even the opposite, certain other areas. 

The line argument here presented ex- 
plains the impasse, not the revolt, which 
faces science today not terms man’s 
non-rationality, not necessarily terms 
man’s will power subjection, but 
terms the existence, objectively, con- 
flicting values, goals, ends among differing 
groups and also within men themselves. Sci- 
ence itself cannot overcome these conflicts. 
This does not mean that human personali- 
ties cannot shaped which will accept com- 
mon values, goals, and ends. Perhaps some 
modification Comte’s Positive Polity may 
come the final solution. may have 
indoctrinate children the tenets sci- 
ence painstakingly the church has done 
its indoctrinating children theological 
doctrine. conceivable that this the 
only way side-step the insuperable ob- 
stacles which conflicting values place the 
way science. One the most important 
functions the concept God has been 
that represents supra-individual and, 
universal religions, supra-cultural point 
view. secures consensus among conflicting 
individuals groups. serves religious, 
binding together cohesive, force. 
can demand submission rebellious noncon- 
formists non-personal basis. not 
accidental that almost all the remedies 
suggested for lack consensus, for anomie, 
are, one form another, religious. Science 
serves the same consensus-compelling func- 
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tion for those who submit its discipline. 

The conclusion drawn from the 
points here presented not that should 
not seek apply science the problems 
social life. must. have alternative. 
Those who wish exploit already use 
science. Those who espouse values alien 
ours use science. cannot afford not use 
it. 

The chief difference between the point 
view here elaborated and that the advo- 
cates science applied social life 
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that they take for granted what seems 
the most important question and they 
what seems self-evident. That science 
demonstrably the best way—almost 
definition—to achieve our goals can almost 
taken for granted. That the ends for 
which will used will good, can 
challenged. And, finally, the advocates sci- 
ence applied social life not seem 
face the problems inherent con- 
flict. Conflict the one area—perhaps the 
only one—which science cannot master. 


CRITIQUE EMPIRICISM SOCIOLOGY* 
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inquiry have sometimes subjected 

sociologists kind polite ridicule 
because their pre-occupation with prob- 
lems method. Henri Poincaré, for ex- 
ample, the great mathematician and philoso- 
pher science, once remarked that natural 
scientists always discuss their results while 
social scientists discuss their methods. An- 
other Frenchman, Etienne Gi!son, who stands 
with Maurice Wulf the very front rank 
authorities scholastic philosophy, has 
asserted with some vivacity that inquiry 
which begins wondering whether not 
science will ever Gilson’s ob- 
servation, hardly necessary say, was 
directed squarely sociology. are often 
warned addition, and somewhat 
supererogatory fashion, that Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Newton had spent much their 
time considering methodological issues they 
could never have made their impressive con- 
tributions the development modern 
science the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. And, final caveat, are fre- 
quently reminded that Francis Bacon, who 


and scholars many areas 


Paper read before the annual meeting the 
Illinois Academy Science, Knox College, Gales- 
burg, May 5-7, 1949. 

seminar Descartes and Malebranche, 
Harvard University, October 15, 1936. 


putatively laid the methodological founda- 
tions for the modern inductive, empirical 
sciences, never himself made single signifi- 
cant contribution any the sciences and 
was perhaps the last the great European 
intellectuals refuse accept the helio- 
centric hypothesis Copernicus. 

The implication these observations, 
implication which almost universally sup- 
ported American sociologists, that 
methodological discussion sociology 
singularly fruitless. The “hard-headed” and 
“tough-minded” empiricists among insist 
that have got get into the field 
want get with the job. Methodological 
notes are indeed considered proper intro- 
ductions empirical research, The 
Polish Peasant, part the appendices 
Dilemma, but almost nowhere else, 
possibly presidential addresses the 
American Sociological Society, where they 
are indulgently received prerogatives 
status. addition, methodology often 
confused with sociological theory, and 
“theory” has come have somewhat pejora- 
tive connotation current sociological dis- 
course.? this connection recognized, 


The following clear and concise statement 
Calvin Schmid useful for resolving the con- 
fusion: “Sociological theory closely associated 
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and correctly, that methodology not itself 
scientific discipline but rather normative 
one, and that there scientific reason for 
using the scientific method. 

While there doubt that methodology 
normative discipline, one may neverthe- 
less question the proposition that therefore 
belongs exclusively philosophy, even 
logic. these fields the problems become 
general abstract technical that 
they are little use the practising scien- 
Even Lotze, logician, was led re- 
mark that the constant whetting axe 
apt become bit tedious isn’t pro- 
posed cut anything with it. Certainly con- 
temporary logicians, busy with esoteric sym- 
bols and paradoxes double implication, 
have given sociologists much less help than 
the latter have right expect. The soci- 
ologist must therefore become, some ex- 
tent least, his own methodologist.* And 
indeed, there are imposing reasons for believ- 
ing that methodological discussion soci- 
ology not only not fruitless but vital and 
necessary the present state our dis- 
cipline. One cannot forget that there are 


with methodology, but the two are not identical: 
first, many phases methodology are not peculi- 
arly sociological, but rather cut across all sciences, 
and, second, methodological questions that are dis- 
tinctly sociological represent merely one aspect 
sociological theory.” “Some Remarks Sociological 
Theory and Sociological Research,” Research Studies 
the State College Washington, June, 1947, Vol. 
15, 117. 

*There may possibly historical reason for 
the fact that sociologists have become immersed 
methodological problems while those con- 
tributed heavily the early development the 
natural sciences did not. Galileo and Newton wrote 
before Immanuel Kant asked his important ques- 
tions concerning the possibility human knowledge 
and, more specifically, the possibility synthetic 
judgments priori, Epistemology did not, course, 
begin with Kant, but profound was the influence 
the Kantian philosophy upon subsequent intel- 
lectual history, influence which incidentally per- 
sists the German sociological tradition, that 
contemporary contributor any the sciences can 
afford ignore altogether the Kantian problems. 
The way the methodologist hard. Once soci- 
ologist asks methodological question enticed, 
Circe, into the inner recesses epistemology 
where becomes, perforce, traducer common 
Sense, 


many approaches the human scene, rang- 
ing from the philosophic the journalistic, 
and that the only thing which distinguishes 
sociology from these other approaches its 
method. There therefore adequate justifi- 
cation for methodological concerns, espe- 
cially the middle century when are 
confronted with social problems the solu- 
tion which sociology has not yet been 
able make any very respectable contribu- 
tion. 

Fortunately, some the methodological 
issues which have agitated the history 
sociology have ceased trouble us. Other 
issues remain, however, and one these 
which wish address the remarks 
which follow. has with the relative 
roles empiricism and rationalism ave- 
nues approach sociological knowledge. 
The virtues empiricism, over against 
the virtues rationalism, question which 
has informed the entire history philoso- 
phy, particularly post-Cartesian philosophy, 
and part our present project 
pursue epistemological detail. But 
worthy more than incidental note that 
contemporary sociology has capitulated al- 
most completely empiricism and that its 
method adheres closely possible the 
empirical pole. may some importance 
survey the reasons for this preference and 
report upon its consequences. 

The reasons are easy enough discern. 
They are primarily historical sense 
which has significance for the sociology 
knowledge. Sociologists, like poets and crimi- 
nals, are products the socio-cultural en- 
vironment which has nurtured them. this 
country have all been trained the em- 
pirical tradition. have uniformly been 
taught believe that observation and ex- 
periment are the twin touchstones the sci- 
entific method. has been impressed upon 
us, all our schools, that the scientific 
method began its spectacular conquest the 
fields human knowledge when men like 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton 
stopped reading the books Aristotle and 
taught themselves read the book na- 
ture. Our response dialectic any form, 
including the Socratic, negative one. 
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entertain abhorrence scholasticism. 
are amused the ignorance the medieval 
thinkers and their “unnatural” views the 
fauna and flora which surrounded them. For 
have respect; the Sic Non Abelard 
depresses us. note with condescension St. 
Thomas’s efforts prove, refuting com- 
plex constructive dilemma, that the adorn- 
ment women was not, under certain cir- 
cumstances, devoid mortal sin. accept 
historical curiosity, nothing more, the 
employment intellectual energy decide 
whether thousand angels can dance the 
head pin, whether the mouse which 
steals into the cathedral and eats the con- 
secrated wafer has partaken the body 
Christ, and whether prostitute can become, 
through divine intervention, virgin again. 
And cannot contain our contumely for 
the medieval man who, wanting know how 
many teeth the mouth horse contains, 
consulted Aristotle rather than the horse. 

for rationalists later period, are 
ready agree that the famous sorites 
constructed Leibniz order prove the 
immortality the soul could not command 
conviction from anyone, including those who 
have prior disposition its favor.* And 
for the “ghostly ballet bloodless cate- 
gories” which comprise the Hegelian philoso- 
phy most American sociologists have some- 
thing akin contempt. 


“proof” appears the second part his 
Confessio Naturae contra Atheistas (1668) and 
form: “The human soul thing whose activity 
thinking. thing whose activity thinking one 
whose activity immediately apprehended, and 
without any representation parts therein. thing 
whose activity apprehended immediately without 
any representation parts therein thing whose 
activity does not contain parts. thing whose 
activity does not contain parts one whose activity 
not motion. thing whose activity not motion 
not body. What not body not space. 
What not space insusceptible motion. 
What insusceptible motion indissoluble. 
What indissoluble incorruptible. What in- 
corruptible immortal. Therefore, the human soul 
immortal.” See Joseph, Introduction Logic, 
second edition, revised, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1916, pp. 355-356. 
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But these are the excesses rationalism, 
excesses kind which can found any 
period history. the medieval cases 
are plagued not much excess ra- 
tionalism excess authority. Au- 
approach valid knowledge either nature 
society. was Descartes who first broke 
clearly and definitely with the scholastic tra- 
dition philosophy, and Descartes was 
empiricist. The source our contemporary 
emphasis upon empiricism sought 
not solely our reaction scholasticism but 
also, and perhaps primarily, our view 
the origin modern science. rests our 
respect for the observations made Co- 
pernicus and Kepler and Tycho Brahe and 
for the experiments performed Galileo 
what was one the most exciting periods 
the entire history science. 

easy, however, over-estimate the 
reliance which these men placed upon ob- 
servation and experiment. especially easy 
because most the contemporary texts 
the history and philosophy science er- 
roneously reiterate it. Ignoring the fact that 
Copernicus probably found his great idea not 
watching the planets but reading Aris- 
tarchus and that Kepler, “desk-mathe- 
matician,” indulged very little observation 
and experimentation, let consider the 
case Galileo. myth more prevalent 
our day than that Galileo disproved Aris- 
totle’s belief that bodies fall with velocity 
directly proportional their weights 
dropping light and heavy balls from the cam- 
panile Pisa. This “experiment,” which 
reputed turning point the history 
science, (1) probably never 
(2) did happen would not have 
proved what was intended and 


Recent scholarship, particularly that Lane 
Cooper, has cast considerable doubt upon the 
historical authenticity the incident, has upon 
Galileo’s whispered “Eppur muove” the Inqui- 
sitorial court. 

Cohen has the following comment 
this point: “Suppose that Galileo had actually 
performed the experiment, what would have 
proved? Popular philosophers who praise Galileo 
for resorting observation and experiment seldom 
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(3) did happen and did prove what 
was intended prove, proved more 
than was known many Galileo’s con- 
temporaries, and predecessors extending back 
into ancient times.” 

Another figure whom our monolithic 
method owes allegiance Francis Bacon. 
Bacon fact the high priest modern 
empiricism with John Stuart Mill, more 
recent century, his busiest acolyte. Now 
one may grant Bacon considerable credit 
for his originality identifying knowledge 
and power, for his classic statement the 
four “idols” which introduce bias into efforts 
acquire knowledge, and for his view that 
man’s dominion over nature one proof 
his understanding it. But the notion that 
outlined method, namely the inductive 
method, whereby men could arrive without 
undue difficulty and without the risk error 
valid conclusions concerning either the 
natural the social universe one which 
surely requires rejection. Cohen contends, for 


think repeating the experiment, and never 
occurs them remark that feathers, snowflakes, 
rain drops, hail, and pebbles not all come down 
with the same speed. The most obvious fact that 
the resistance the air, any other medium, 
not the same for all bodies. commonplace 
physical science that only vacuum would bodies 
unequal weight come down with the same 
velocity, and that the retardation due the friction 
any medium, such the air, does depend the 
mass well the shape the falling bodies. 
Now, Aristotle (who did not believe the existence 
vacuum) was doubtless wrong when thought 
that the air the velocities falling bodies would 
simply proportional the masses. The functional 
relation more complex than that. But Aristotle’s 
error this respect was generally recognized 
antiquity (for instance his commentator Philo- 
poemen); and Lucretius gave true and simple 
statement what does happen.” Studies Phi- 
losophy and Science, New York: Henry Holt, 
55. difficult resist the temptation quote 
another paragraph from Cohen this general issue 
“In support the empirical myth the conven- 
tional history science are the assertions that 
Kepler discovered the laws planetary motion 
assert that one who does not already have the 
geometry conics mind cannot possibly see 
Kepler’s laws Tycho Brahe’s, any other, 
astronomical table.” 54. Cohen uses many 
other examples from the history science exhibit 


example, that the basis the Baconian 
canons scientific knowledge would im- 
possible, and there every reason concur 
Cohen’s conclusion. Many who believe 
the efficacy this method are possibly 
unaware the odd results which Bacon him- 
self achieved trying use it. His notebook 
records observations classified under the 
heading “heat” include not only fire and 
friction, but also manure, animal heat, the 
heat produced quicklime, and the heat 
acids and pepper the tongue. Under the 
rubric “Swelling” find notations gases, 
soap bubbles, turkeys, insect bites, women’s 
breasts, priapism, the pupil the eye, ice, 
the apparent expansion the stars cold 
nights, and, Preserved Smith says, “many 
other equally futile 

One could easily invoke more examples 
from the history science exhibit the 
limitations observation and experiment 
the production scientific knowledge when 
these activities are carried the absence 
rational methods. But these will suffice 
for the present purpose. 

there little historical warrant for 


this same error, for example the work Leeuwen- 
hoek his “little animals,” Hertz electric waves, 
and Roentgen X-rays. 

these contemporaries and predecessors 
Lane Cooper lists large number, with quotations 
from their works, including Philoponus, who flour- 
ished the Sixth Century and Hipparchus who 
lived the Second Century B.C. See his Aristotle, 
Galileo, and the Tower Pisa, Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1935. The view Lucretius 
quite clear and “All things that fall through 
the water and thin air, these things must needs 
quicken their fall proportion their weights, 
just because the body water and the thin nature 
air cannot check each thing equally, but give 
place more quickly when overcome 
bodies. But, the other hand, the empty void 
cannot support anything; wherefore all 
things must needs borne through the calm 
void, moving equal rate with unequal weights.” 
Rerum Natura, 2.230-9. Quoted ibid., 4y; 
translated Cyril Bailey, The Greek Atomists and 
Epicurus, Oxford, 1928, 216. For the views 
Philoponus Cooper, pp. and 68, and 
Heidel, The Heroic Age Greek Science, Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins, 1933 (Pub. 442 the Carne- 
gie Institution), pp. 186-187. 

History Modern Culture, New York: 
Henry Holt, 1930, Vol. 158. 
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excessive reliance upon empiricism the 
scientific enterprise, there perhaps even 
less logical warrant for it. the first place, 
epistemological doctrine empiricism 
has nowhere received the philosophic support 
which would justify its exclusive use the 
social sciences. the second place, the ulti- 
mate logical consequences pure em- 
piricism are either Berkeleian idealism 
solipsism. the third place, can 
demonstrated, purely logical grounds, 
that observation and experiment are never 
sufficient for the construction generaliza- 
tions, laws, and principles any the sci- 
ences, except cases where the universe 
data limited allow for complete 
induction. Consider, for example, one the 
laws physics, science which frequently 
exhibited paradigm for sociology. Leav- 
ing Galileo and his history aside, let exam- 
ine the formula for the velocity freely- 
falling bodies. This formula—V 
valid scientific law any other. 
generalization, however, cannot at- 
tained experience alone, and this for 
number reasons. the first place, inas- 
much the generalization is, logical 
terms, universal affirrnative proposition, 
applies all cases freely-falling bodies, 
and would forever impossible observe 
“experience” all cases. the second 
place, there such thing earth 
freely-falling body; bodies fall freely only 
the third place, the generaliza- 
tion contains symbols whose referents 
impossible sense. There are halves 
the universe, and, whatever may 
said about time, difficult imagine the 
possibility having sense-experience 
time-squared. This example, course, intro- 
duces logical and epistemological problems 
nice complexity, but does illustrate the 


one the merits the modern logic 
have shown that the proposition freely-falling 
bodies have velocity can true, the 
proposition “Some bodies have 
velocity false. other words, one cannot 
now infer the truth subaltern particular affirm- 
ative proposition from the truth its superaltern 
universal affirmative without additional exis- 
tential assumption. 


methodological fact that experience alone 
does not suffice for the construction scien- 
tific laws. our eagerness assert that 
sociology natural science have for- 
gotten that natural science not synony- 
mous with empirical science and that em- 
does not exhaust the resources the 
scientific method. 

some the reasons for this empirical 
emphasis are clear, are the results soci- 
ology. the moment word has more 
honorific connotations than the adjective 
“empirical.” All American sociologists, 
matter what their implicit philosophic affilia- 
tions, pay obeisance it. Indeed, the word, 
and all its congeners, has become sacro- 
sanct current sociological literature that 
the radical positivism Lundberg, the 
“quantic” formalism Dodd, and the criti- 
cal exegesis Parsons all contend for the 
label. The case Parsons singularly in- 
structive. introducing his highly abstract 
expositions the theories Marshall, 
Pareto, Durkheim, and Max Weber, was 
moved insist that his inquiry was em- 
pirical Both that place and his 
more recent papers uses this adjective 
with unusual frequency, and sometimes 
expressions like “empirical analysis,” “em- 
pirical interpretation,” and “empirical in- 
sights,” which epistemologist would find 
somewhat difficult decipher. the three 
sociologists mentioned, only Lundberg, 
course, consistent empiricist and one, 
let said, who courageous enough 
follow the doctrine through its ultimate 
logical consequences. But interesting, 
and possibly significant, that such disparate 


writers Dodd and Parsons should also. 


announce their allegiance empirical 


Structure Social Action, New York: 
Macmillan, 1937. See especially pp. 11, 21, 26, and 
697. This unfortunate emphasis led the author 
this work into the contradiction asserting both 
that scientific theories are empirical phenomena 
697) and that they are not empirical phenomena 
754). 

All three writers have addition pledged 
clear allegiance “operationalism,” which 
radical variant empiricism. 
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Now part our present intention 
renounce the uses observation and ex- 
commit the same sin for which are indict- 
ing the empiricists. Observation and experi- 
ment are necessary components the scien- 
tific method. necessary build our 
hypotheses and theories the firm founda- 
tion hard, solid, durable, obdurate, stub- 
born, and irresistible facts and never let 
them wander into the empyrean unsup- 
ported speculation. important, further- 
more, hold the ground have won 
against all forms authoritarianism, scho- 
lasticism, and which 
have often exercised hegemony over our 
intellectual disciplines. But empiricism, like 
rationalism, susceptible the excesses 
enthusiasm, and such periods our own 
tend forget that reason too has 
integral role play the sociological enter- 
prise. 

When consider now the consequences 
excessive devotion empiricism so- 
ciology, certain 
present themselves. The first these that 
the more piece sociological investigation 
resembles collection facts, matter how 
comprehensive, complete, and accurate they 
might happen be, the less its scientific 
significance. Let examine collection 
what must surely called social facts. With 
minimum research can discover 
large number “empirical” facts about the 
consumption bread the United States. 
learn, for example, that 1908 95% 
the bread consumed this country was 
baked home, and that 1948 only 
was. learn that 80% Americans prefer 
white bread any other kind. learn 
that the average per capita consumption 
bread 54.9 pounds per year. People who 
live Rhode Island and the District 
Columbia, however, eat twice that amount 
the bakery-produced bread and citizens 
the states Mississippi and South Carolina 
half that amount. Annually Americans spend 
one and half billions dollars for bread. 
The highest consumption bread occurs 
the range from twelve nineteen years 
age. Men eat more bread than women, 


colored men more than white men, the poor 
more than the rich, and rural-dwellers more 
than urban-dwellers. The early part Sep- 
tember the period the year when bread 
consumption its highest and the month 
January when its lowest. Before 
the war the profit bread averaged 
10%; today more than 18%. Bakers 
and retailers receive, the average, 9.7 
cents retail price 14.5 cents loaf and 
only cents remains for the farmer who 
grows the grain. 

will noticed that all these facts fit 
into orthodox sociological categories—the 
regional, age, sex, ethnic, class, residential, 
seasonal, and economic. now appropri- 
ate ask, now, with these facts, have 
social science bread? And add 
these facts myriad others would have 
science sociology? The question answers 
itself. order have science something 
more than facts required. 

The contrast clear also when com- 
pare the sociological stature John How- 
ard, Charles Booth, even Frederic 
Play with that Marx, Comte, 
Spencer. Few factual investigations soci- 
ology are superior the Pittsburgh Survey, 
the Springfield Survey, the New York Survey, 
and the equally well-known crime surveys 
Missouri and Illinois, say nothing about 
the decennial census the United States. 
But survey census, matter what 
its intrinsic merit utility, does not con- 
stitute contribute science, except 
its function laboratory for testing the 
tools research and source data 
upon which construct rational scientific 
theory. this connection one may invite 
attention the fact that Aristotle’s Politics 
one the classic works Western civil- 
ization not because what tells about 
the electoral machinery the Greek city 
states the fourth century before Christ, 
but because its observations the origins 
and functions government. And The 
Polish Peasant Europe and America 
sociological classic not because what 
tells about Polish immigrants but because 
what tells about human social be- 
havior. Few contemporary sociologists are 
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interested the Polish peasant; all are in- 
terested The Polish 

second, and perhaps more immediately 
noticeable consequence rampant em- 
piricism sociology that determines the 
direction which research will take and em- 
phasizes the importance some kinds 
research the expense others. This par- 
ticularly apparent community research. 
Community studies have, recent years, 
and under the powerful stimulus supplied 
Robert and Helen come in- 
creasingly popular and are, many places, 
considered examples sociological re- 
search par excellence. currently labor 
under the impression that for some reason 
important invade American communi- 
ties with battery schedules and ques- 
tionnaires and compile many facts 
about them possible stuff into 
filing-cabinet. Under the influence the now 
fashionable anthropology the community 
study has taken position predominance. 
result, sociologists are coming con- 
fuse their discipline with 
Now there some warrant for anthropolo- 
gists pursue this kind research. Because 
wide disparities and extreme variations 
culture, useful have complete descrip- 
tions the way life peoples unlike our- 
selves, especially since there considerable 
danger that these cultures will shortly dis- 
appear under the impact Western Euro- 
pean and American civilization. But these 
studies are primarily idiographic and not 


The Polish Peasant particular, see the 
brilliant recent paper Robert Redfield, entitled 
“The Art Social Science.” American Journal 
Sociology, Vol. LIV, No. November, 1948, pp. 
181-190. 

sociologists seem willing acknowledge 
that the overwhelming superiority the Middle- 
town studies over all others which have succeeded 
them rests not superior collection facts about 
American community but their striking proof 
the discrepancy between what might called 
economic realities and economic ideologies Am- 
erican culture. Muncie really irrelevant here 
the sense which Newburyport, for example, 
not the Yankee City studies. 

this point see the recent comment 
Robert and Charles Page their 
new Society, New York: Rinehart, 1949, 167. 


nomothetic. From most them have al- 
ready learned the lesson they have teach 
—the lesson cultural relativity which was, 
incidentally, already appreciated Boe- 
thius. Insofar sociology concerned, com- 
munity studies have probably reached the 
point diminishing returns. not need 
another Middletown Plainville Yankee 
City nor indeed studies Ypsilanti, Es- 
canaba, Kokomo, and points west, unless 
have intrinsic practical interest these 
The United States Depart- 
ment Agriculture has every reason 
study more communities; the contemporary 
sociologist almost Although doubt- 
less radical statement, there substantial 
ground for the assertion that the sociologist, 
business the field, unless testing 
hypothesis trying corroborate one. And 
even this case doubtful detailed 
examination single case community 
will provide him with the corroboration 
needs. 
third result empiricism that the 
relative roles research and theory have in- 
idiously become reversed. Writers like Par- 
and Merton imply recent papers that 
theory subordinate research and justifies 
itself only the degree which useful 
“usable” research. the sociological 
theories the past, for example, Parsons 
says, “Generally speaking, total systems 
they have not proved usable the con- 
temporary research scientists, and 
those smaller elements them which are 
useful have for the most part become in- 
corporated into more recent work more 
usable form than the And Merton 
declares, “The thories Comte 
Spencer, Hobhouse Ratzenhofer are 


Marshall has suggested, somewhat slyly 
may suppose, that one reason why some these 
research activities are “somewhat intemperately pur- 
sued” the “vast number sociologists America 
looking for something do.” See his Sociology the 
Crossroads, Inaugural Lecture delivered the 
London School Economics, February 21, 
London: Longmans, Green, 1947, 19. 

Position Sociological Theory.” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Vol. 13, April, 1048, 
157, note italics not original. 
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chiefly historical what 
they wrote remains pertinent 
They testify the large merits talented 
men, but they not provide guidelines 
the present analysis sociological prob- 
Sociological theory thus subordi- 
nated sociological research and justifies it- 
self only insofar assists research serv- 
“analytical tools.” This emphasis un- 
Scientifically speaking, not 
arrive the formula “gt? order 
have the pleasure dropping bowling-balls 
off the Empire State Building and know 
advance how fast they will fall. the con- 
trary, perform experiments like these, 
when do, order learn something 
about the relationship between velocity and 
time and mass. the latter knowledge 
which the goal scientific inquiry. And 
similarly sociology; not construct 
sociological theories order learn some- 
thing about the rooming house district 
Chicago, but study the rooming-house dis- 
trict order contribute our under- 
standing the nature urban societies. 

fourth consequence excessive em- 
phasis upon empiricism contemporary 
sociology that, the United States 
least, the construction systematic socio- 
logical theory has been relegated the 
writers textbooks intended for use in- 
troductory students, and only place 
permitted. sobering reflection that the 
best sociological theory extant the twen- 
tieth century found not mono- 
graphs but textbooks. The authors 
these texts have received altogether too little 
credit for the formidable theoretical tasks 
which they have, their various ways, un- 
dertaken, and many instances successfully 
pursued. similar observation can made 
about other science. Indeed, the four 
pre-eminent analyses the social structure 


ibid., 165; italics not orig- 
Merton has, however, expressed views ac- 
cord with the thesis the present paper. See his 
under “The Hazard Empiricism” 
“The Social Psychology Housing.” “Preprint” 
from Current Trends Social Psychology 1948, 
University Pittsburgh Press, pp. 11-15. 


have recent American sociology, those 
Hiller, Sorokin, and Znaniecki, 
three them appear today the form 
textbooks. 

fifth consequence the current em- 
pirical emphasis appears the difficulty 
exhibiting, amid welter facts, sociologi- 
cal principles, generalizations, and laws. 
Since have discussed this point more 
general terms earlier this paper shall 
not elaborate upon here, except say that 
the absence laws our science peren- 
nial source embarrassment all us. 
This situation encourages observe that 
might possible learn much about 
society from valid rational inferences de- 
rived from sociological theories themselves, 
including the “grand” but forgotten theories 
yesterday, can from inductions from 
space-limited, time-bound, and culture- 
constricted 

may summarize our conclusions 
follows: First all, exclusive dependence 
upon empiricism sociology has neither his- 
torical nor logical warrant. nevertheless 
persists kind methodological or- 
thodoxy and results the following conse- 
quences: (1) places inappropriate em- 
phasis upon what Marshall calls 
“aimless assembly facts”; (2) deter- 
mines the kinds research which are pur- 
sued and particularly exaggerates the scien- 
tific, separate from the practical, im- 
portance community studies; (3) il- 
logically reverses the roles theory and re- 
search sociology; (4) places undue 
burden upon the writers textbooks; and 
(5) makes sociology disorderly science 
which principles, generalizations, and laws 
are distinguished their scarcity. Other 
consequences, which have not under- 
taken discuss, include reliance upon sta- 
tistical data privileged category facts, 

Marshall reminds addition that 
“Even the failure powerful mind attempting 
the impossible may more fruitful than the suc- 
cesses lesser minds grasping things that are 
within the reach all.” Loc. cit., 18. his en- 
lightening lecture Mr. Marshall pleads for more 
“stepping stones the middle distance,” i.e., 
between vast syntheses the one hand and concrete 
sociological investigations the 


preference for descriptive rather than 
causal inquiries, and the neglect historical 
materials because they are not amenable 
pure empiricism has helped forget that 
mature science can remain the statisti- 
cal stage, has induced surrender the 
quest for causes, and has forced focus 
our researches upon the transient and spe- 
cious present. 

may say finally that have dis- 
position emphasize rationalism the ex- 
pense empiricism. Sociology not mathe- 
matics, and cannot subsist purely rational 
fare. Rationalism too has its excesses, 
sociologists are happily aware. useful 
remember Roger Bacon’s non 
sufficit, sed experientia,” William Oc- 
cam’s “Entia non multiplicanda sunt praeter 
necessitatem,” and Thomas Hobbes’s “No 
discourse whatever can end absolute 
knowledge matters fact.” Nor ad- 
visable forget John Locke’s “Nihil in- 


HIs paper attempt psycho- 
cultural description and interpretation 
science social enterprise. will 
explore some the implications the 
proposition that science type human 
experience. starts with the postulate that 
experience science can and should 
studied scientifically. The procedure which 
will followed simply the application 
the conventional methods science, those 
definition, classification, and generaliza- 
tion, the study science social ex- 
Science one number such experi- 
ences. human action, differs, course, 
from such other human actions religion, 


*Read before faculty seminar, University 
Nebraska, March 18, 1949. 
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tellectu quod non prius fuerit sensu,” nor 
the immortal introductory sentence The 
Critique Pure Reason. When rationalism 
goes awry, however, the case some 
the “grand” sociologies, often results 
instructive error. When empiricism goes 
awry results only “busy work,” and 
trivial and unsystematic exercises. There 
doubt that ordered empiricism 
perior unbridled rationalism. But 
also disciplined rationalism superior 
planless empiricism. reason, after all, 
which tells what situations study, what 
hypotheses entertain, what conditions 
observe, what operations perform, what 
experiments undertake, and what data 
collect, and reason, finally, which helps 
weigh the accumulated evidence and 
put its proper place. The argument 
directed not against empiricism but only 
against its excess, excess which violates not 
only the admonition the Delphic oracle but 
the very spirit science itself. 


esthetics, politics, and forth. The differ- 
ences may summarized the following 
definition. Science may, for present purposes, 
regarded (a) growing body knowl- 
edge, (b) arrived conventionalized 
methods observation, (c) according 
accepted series operations, (d) which in- 
tend describe, explain, and predict 
(e) through the discovery regular and uni- 
form patterns resemblance, succession, 
variation, and caustion events, (f) which 
are regarded ocurring perceptual world 
displaying apparent orderliness. 

science action this sort, there 
necessarily actor, the scientist. may 
regarded knower, working with the 
knowable (the subject matter science), 
performing operations called knowing (nam- 
ing, classifying, experimenting, measuring, 
verifying), and thus producing the known 
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knowledge (specific and generalized state- 
ments about reality: the sciences symbolic 
The scientists actor, then, 
moves along continuum experiences 
which range from the clearly given the ob- 
scurely given. His task the organization 
reality through conceptualized relations link- 
ing the clearly with the obscurely given.’ 

Scientific activity, therefore, culti- 
vated search for experience, and cul- 
tivation experience. Reality occurs hu- 
man beings the form events. Every 
event occurrence the same time 
concurrence, “hierarchy” Science 
highly patterned mode experiencing 
event-structured reality. both cogni- 
tive and instrumental mode. 

both cases, however, organized 
mode, and such certain reflect the 
prevailing culture. Like the criminal the 
psycopath whom studies, the scientist 
must and can only understood “as speci- 
men cultural Here, then, one 
very important motivation for the increas- 
ingly popular study the social psychology 
science, usually called the sociology 

The purpose this paper follow out 
the lines inquiry which start with the 
postulate science type organized 
experience, Four assertions will made and 
examined: (a) science learned, trans- 
mitted behavior: science culture; (b) sci- 
ence growing and changing enterprise: 
science history; (c) science experience 
organized and mediated through habits: 
science methodology; and (d) science 


*Cf. Benjamin, Introduction the 
Philosophy Science, New York: Macmillan Co., 
PP. 46-47. 

*A. Benjamin, The Logical Structure 
Science, London: Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner, 
1936, pp. 6ff. 

John Dewey, “Context and Thought,” 
University California Publications Philosophy, 
XII (1931), pp. 

Dollard, Criteria for the Life History, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935, 13. 

Barnes, and Becker, Contemporary Social 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1940 pp. 
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tested and organized experience character- 
ized relatively integrated symbolic sys- 
tems: science rationale organon. 


“Adjustment” has become strategic word 
modern science, major motif least 
the various life sciences, such biology, 
ecology, psychology, and sociology. refers 
continuum experiences which extend 
from the passive extreme acquiescence 
with, through conflict and hostility toward, 
the positive extreme control over real- 
ity. the human level, thought its vari- 
ous expressions and its various physiological 
levels regarded process organic ad- 
Science cognitive and instru- 
mental enterprise, then, may thought 
having biological 

evolutionary and cultural emergent, 
science the prehistoric level was naturally 
enough quite rudimentary and specific, oc- 
curring the folk and gestural arts social 
living and, somewhat later, mythology and 
ritual. Achieving mediation symbols, 
became, like all symbolic behavior, part 
the cultural process: became, slowly and 
awkwardly, communicated and transmitted 
experience, part and product interactive 

Science apparently had origins and its 
growth adaptive and interactive be- 
havior. Long ago William Graham Sumner 
called attention its probable origin “in 
situations that demanded action escape ex- 
very likely began magic. 
world hazards prompts search for secu- 
rity, and magic was early Magic, 
which seeks coerce the invisible powers, 


Paul Meadows, “The Dialectic the Situa- 
tion: Some Notes Situational Psychology,” Phi- 
losophy and Phenomenological Research, (1945), 
pp. 354ff. 

thesis made familiar the pragmatists, the 
instrumentalists, the positivists general. 

For example, cf. Suzanne Langer, Philosophy 
New Key, New York: Penquin Books, 1048, 
passim; Kantor, Psychology and Logic, 
Bloomington: Principia Press, passim. 

Sumner, Folkways, Boston: Ginn, 1906. pp. 2-3. 

Cf. John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty, New 
York: Minton, Balch, 1929, 
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unlike religion, which seeks propitiate 
them; both have been inextricably inter- 
twined, and both have had significant part 

The desire control reality and the in- 
struments for such control, shuttling back 
and forth, produce fabric dependable 
knowledge, which enhances security the 
extent that the instrumentalized actions and 
the mastering desire become less random, 
more inhibitively selective. Science experi- 
ence necessarily critical selection 
events and instruments. consequence, 
moves back and forth from contemplation 
manipulation, establishing modalities, se- 
quences and correlations among attributes 
and variables. Active curiosity, which sets 
motion the instrumental operations, and 
idle curiosity, which systematizes the con- 
ceptualized problems and products, are the 
hinges the door science which forever 
swinging open and 

adjustive and interactive behavior, 
science became and continues ac- 
cretive culture complex. Internally viewed, 
(methods research), technology (logic), 
and techniques (art). The scientific man 
knowledge simultaneously technician 
and technologist: craftsman with 
tools which inherited and improves and 
the use which must become skilled; 
and systematizer, symbolizing and 
integrating his observation into formal 
body knowledge. Externally viewed, the 
culture complex science social activity 
with selected personnel, social and behavior 
organization, habits action and interest, 
cumulative patterns equipment and sym- 
bols, and rationale organon which justifies, 
motivates, and explains the Con- 


Bernal: Science “derives from 
the ordered speculations the magician, priest, 
philosopher, and from the practical operation and 
traditional lore the craftsman.” The Social Func- 
tion Science, New York, Macmillan, Co., 1939, 
13. Also, cf. Bernard, Introduction Soci- 
ology, New York: Crowell, 1942, Chs. VI, XL. 

Thorstein Veblen, The Place Science 
Modern Civilization, New York: 

Like religion, magic, mythology, art, any 
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sidered, thus, variable, structured and 
changing enterprise, science its character 
culture complex might easily become— 
least more than has—the subject- 
matter such disciplines history, anthro- 
pology, sociology.** 


has been suggested that the scientific 
mode observation and speculation becomes 
organized and expressed culture complex 
which learned, varied and transmitted. 
This being the case, important see 
how this particular complex not only reflects 
the prevailing culture given time and 
place but also how changes through 
time. Two major propositions are asserted: 
that the culture complex science arises 
and grows through the interaction certain 
internal and external factors, and that 
time there emerge great cultural traditions 
science which serve time-binding and 
selective forces its interests and develop- 
ment. 

Internally, the variation and growth 
science mirror the variations and growth 
the philosophy and technology people. 
social conditions which emancipate and 
motivate scientific activity. This fact most 
clearly seen the case Western Civiliza- 
tion. The emergence and maturity Greek 
thought, for example, had its social origins 
the manner which Greek culture pro- 
vided satisfactory collective arrangements: 
expansive economic culture, the lack 
priesthood with political authority, and 
cultural ethos which prized intellectual pur- 


suits. For them philosophical problems 


“formulations complications existing the 
material collective That 
collective experience was individually free, 
“exposed change, and subjected at- 


other human activity, science tends develop its 
own self-corroborative fictions, tendency which 
few scientists have cared examine. 

“Cf. the suggestive article Gittler, 
“Possibilities Sociology Science,” Social 
Forces, XVIII (1940), pp. 

the Social Sciences, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934, XII, pp. 118ff. 
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tempts deliberate control.” therefore 
presented “in typical form the basic diffi- 
culties with which human thought has 
reckon.” Social change and conflict were mir- 
rored the now familiar antitheses: stability 
change, harmony vs. hostility, reason vs. 
force, experience tradition, and on. 
Historically, the Greek experience has been 
repeated variety national contexts. 
Changes philosophy, and therefore 
science, have been “inherently bound 
with problems that arise when new emphases 
and new redistributions the significance 
values take Like philosophy, 
science particularly active “in periods 
marked social change. For this reason, 
both inevitable and desirable that philos- 
ophy should “the matrix within which 
the conceptions that have given direction 
both the physical and human fields” are 
conceived and 

Technologically, the variations and growth 
science seem linked certain 
predisposing economic factors, such the 
presence economic surplus, social 
division labor, and certain collective ar- 
rangements. Currently are familiar with 
this fact from the manner which private 
corporations, both commercial and academic, 
well government, organize and subsidize 
research our own society. has been 
less true earlier periods western civiliza- 
tion. For example, the Royal Scientific 
Society England was founded the 
merchants The social and eco- 
nomic demand for useful inventions was 
facilitated not only organizations 
capital but also the trained activity 
technicians and 

very summary form, the philosophical 
and technological dependence scientific 


For current exposition this theme, 
cf. Northrop, The Meeting the East and 
West, New York: Macmilian Co., 1946. 

*Cf. Lewis Mumford, Technics and 
tion, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 

Max Weber, The Theory Social and 
Economic Organization, New York: Oxford Univ- 
ersity Press, 1947, Chapter also Dixon and 
Eberhardt, Economic Institutions and Culture 
Change, New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1941. 


growth and development seems func- 
tion ideology and economics: both seem 
the efficient agent scientific maturity. 

The second proposition which seems 
relevant here refers the emergence and 
significance great cultural traditions the 
growth and development science 
cultural complex. cultural tradition—its 
process formation and formulation need 
not detain this for 
people “acceptance frame,” “frame 
Each acceptance frame “en- 
rolls for ‘action’ accordance with its par- 
ticular way drawing lines. Out such 

The Comtean positivist tradition, itself 
powerful acceptance frame modern sci- 
ence, has made familiar with the dialec- 
tical pattern theological, metaphysical 
and scientific (or positive) stages develop- 
The social psychology this histori- 
cal dialectic, though perhaps not the dia- 
lectic itself, has been widely accepted among 
pragmatists and instrumentalists, indeed 
among most critical realists. Thought, 
held, originates things used, felt, and 
enjoyed. The increase human interests 
and skills brings progressive extension 
the realm the given include more and 
more remote and obscurely given objects and 
demonstrates the impossibility exploring 
the obscure anthropomorphic analogic 
methods. The test truth becomes the suc- 
cessive approximation reality, the positi- 
vistic test. But, Benjamin has observed, 
when science has achieved this stage, “it 
has not reached maturity; the contrary, 


Cf. Max Radin, “Tradition,” 
the Social Sciences, XV, pp. 62ff. The role “tradi- 
tions” science has not been adequately studied. 
conceptual framework for such study may 
found Hertzler, Social Institutions, Lincoln: 
University Nebraska Press, 1946. The empirical 
data may found the numerous works the 
history science and philosophy. 

Burke, toward History, 
New York: New Republic, Inc., 1927, 120. 

example, cf. Bernard, “Scientific 
Method and Social Progress,” American Journal 
Sociology, (1925), pp. 

Benjamin, The Logical Structure 
Science, 238. 
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proposes new law the three stages”: 
pictorial iconic (stage models); de- 
scriptive (stage characterization, estab- 
lishment classifying symbols); explana- 
tory (stage integration, establishment 
symbolic systems). Presumably science 
mature when reaches the last stage. 

However valid this thesis may prove be, 
the indispensable fact that the most im- 
portant tradition modern science positi- 
This particular acceptance frame holds 
that the scientific symbol (S) function 
(f) the data (D) and/or the operation 
(O). Unlike rationalism which argues that 

f(O), positivism, the empirical man- 
ner, holds either that f(D) that 
modern science seem variations this 
theme. 

This emphasis the role cultural tradi- 
tions the culture complex called science 
likely distasteful scientists who as- 
sume that they have philosophical as- 
sumptions. Without belaboring this point, 
one might simply cite some the most im- 
portant philosophic shifts science the 
last century: from materialism dynamism, 
from determinism indeterminism, from 
the universe-as-a-great-machine the uni- 
verse-as-a-great-thought, from the part-to- 
whole relationship the whole-to-part re- 
lationship problem. 

These shifts take place slowly. Indeed, 
the conceptual systems period seem 
change more slowly than its observational 
systems. matter fact, perhaps the 
most disastrous culture lag society the 
lag occurring between its observational and 
conceptual orders. kind social heredity 
fixes conceptual systems, creating for them 
stubborn 

Methodologically, these invasions and suc- 


Benjamin, the Philos- 
Science, pp. 140ff. 

Whitehead has called attention the im- 
munity great cultural traditions science his 
brilliant treatment the evolution natural law 
concepts: the doctrinal succession Imposed Na- 
tural Law, Natural Law Immanent Nature, 
Natural Law Observed Order Succession 
Concomitance, Mere Description. Cf. 
Whitehead, The Adventure Ideas, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933. 
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cessions the conceptual realm point the 
necessity planned reduction scien- 
tists ideological tensions their own 
fields. Modern science still handicapped 
metaphysical fallacy that has 
metaphysics, just hampered the 
cultural fallacy that science sui 


Science particular type experience 
consists, part least, knowing through 
observing. learned behavior, therefore, 
basically comprised observational 
skills. The latter may classified into two 
groups, technic-skills and symbol-skills. 
sense, mastery them least one index 
scientific ability. Together, they form 
what usually called the methodology 
science, 

Superficially, the status methodology 
science appears highly The usual 
discussions methodology stress such obvi- 
ous elements general principles derived 
derivable from empirical studies, from 
studies the psychological processes, from 
historical accounts outstanding scientific 
developments, from handbook guides 
research. Most these considerations posit 
the duality observation and theory.” 
More useful the treatment which starts 
from the theory observation, from the 
role theory observation. 

This thesis requires, first all, that tech- 
nic-skills always suborbinated and 
adapted the service symbol-skills. For 
example, statistical laboratory routines 
alike receive whatever significance they have 
from symbolically-derived problems. Facts 
mature science they always occur. 
true, course, that the historic advancement 
its technic-skills, secondarily its sym- 
Unfortunately, immature 


York: Henry Holt, 1944, pp. 18ff. 

example, cf. Joseph Mayer, “Toward 
Science Society,” American Journal Sociology, 

Read Bain, “The Concept Complexity 
Sociology,” Forces, VIII (1929), 
222ff; 
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ences, sensing their inadequacy, frequently 
rush into print with demands that their re- 
search imitate the technic-skills older and 
more mature Such demands mis- 
read the history science. The nature the 
data, the nature the situational limita- 
tions observation data any given 
field, and especially the nature the analyti- 
cal problem historically determine the nature 
and development the technical and sym- 
bolic skills given science. Analogical 
fixations make pseudo-sciences. 

The source the confusion over methodo- 
logy lies the symbol-skills the scientists. 
traditional logic, formulated the classic 
Greeks, has always sought organize the 
already known supposedly known. Its 
appeal sense perception this logic has 
always been pursuit particulars; its 
search rational perception has been for 
universals; the good office logic was put 
the two “givens” Rationalism, 
the modern inheritor this ancient habit 
learning, perpetuated this preoccupation 
with conceptual contructions and dialectic 
manipulations, Its supreme embodiment 
mathematics. Empiricism, appearing with the 
new social and economic movements the 
rising nation-state and industrialism, radi- 
cally appealed experience, observation, 
usually the expense theory; and 
doing proclaimed the supremacy 
induction over deduction. The failure see 
the deductive character all induction, the 
extent symbolization all “fact,” the 
concept the datum, has been all the more 
tragic when the needs which lie behind the 
contemporary cry for integration and syn- 
thesis are considered. Just there can 
body scientific fact without conceptuali- 
zation, there can system science 
without theory: concepts organize percepts, 
just theory organizes And just 
the symbol selects and analyzes experi- 


example, cf. George Lundberg, The 
Foundations Sociology, New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1939. 

John Dewey, “Logic,” 
the Sccial Sciences, IX, pp. 

“Cf. Herbert Blumer, “Science without Con- 
American Journal Sociology, (1931), 


ence, likewise theory provides basis for 
its coherent 

The symbol-skills science are cus- 
tomarily divided into those description 
and explanation, the latter being later and 
more mature than the former. Symbol-skills 
the descriptive level represent events 
their most clearly given aspects, classify 
them, seriate and correlate them. Descriptive 
symbol-skills yield not universals but 
“enumerative They are 
best loosely integrated non-explanatory: 
they tend form aggregates, not systems 
knowledge; propositions follow one 
another but not from one another, and 
meanings are illustrative, not postulational. 

Explanatory symbol-skills either proceed 
from empirical propositions descriptively de- 
veloped from hypothetical propositions 
which may refer backward forward 
empirical data. The search for the system- 
atic interconnections experience, and the 
accent the relations fact, not the 
facts themselves, and the logically neces- 
sary invariant relations The 
symbol-skills explanatory science establish 
the relations co-implication, co-variance, 
and Technic-skills explana- 
tory science are those hypothetico-deduc- 
tion (implication), whereas the case 
descriptive science they tend those 
observed uniformity (resemblance, co-exis- 
tence, succession). 

The methodology science, then, consists 
interbehavioral—that is, communicated— 
skills. this sense, therefore, that one 
may hold that the “logic” and 
science are co-terminous. logic defined 
series organizational operations,” 
there can difference between “the 
practical organization objects and the 
most technical abstract logical proce- 
From this point view, one can 


Robert Merton, “The Role Theory 
Social Research,” Bulletin the Society for 
Social Research, University Chicago, December, 

Benjamin, Philosophy Science, 138. 

Cf. Ballantine, The Logic Science, 
New York: Crowell, 1933, passim. 

Kantor, Psychology and Logic, 
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see the disappearance this blinding dis- 
junction between theory and observation, 
conception and perception, idea and reality. 
Unhappily, the persistence this disjunc- 
tion accounts for the widespread pack-rat 
activities scientific “collectionalists,” 
the one hand, and the closed system con- 


Science 
Knowledge 


(Statements and 
about reality, 
facts) 


Taxonomic 


ANALYTICAL SCHEMA SCIENTIFIC 


Genetic 


agery that ‘locates’ the various aspects 

There appear two levels systema- 
tization: aggregational and functional. Ag- 
gregational systems are descriptive, open, 
and relational. Functional systems are ex- 
planatory, closed, and interrelational. The 


Science Methodology 


(Operations) 


Types Scientific Systems 


Postulational 


Aspect Reality Qualities Occurrences Concurrences 

Subject-matter Attributes Events Variables 

Objective Facts Resemblance Facts Succession Facts Concomitant Variation 
Function Definition Comparison Explanation 

Procedural Form Types Sequences Interrelations 

Logicizing Activity Classification Seriation Mixed Induction 

Relational Symbol Intensional Extensional-Intensional Extensional 

Relationship Correspondence Succession Integration 

Constructive Conductive Hypothetico-deduction 


logicians, the other. 


Science logicizing operation inevit- 
ably tends toward system-building: know 
dict; predict control. 

Knowing requires relating: all facts are 
sensed and conceived relationship with 
other facts; they are, other words, 
“known” only through relations. Statements 
about reality—that is, relational 
expressions. systematize extend this 
organizational behavior, which starts with 
the simplest approximations reality. The 
word “system,” according Webster, de- 
rives part from the French: syn, “with,” 
and “to place”: systematize 
“to place together.” Psychologically, sys- 
emotional need for “symbolic tinkering,” 
Burke has styled it: the need for ra- 
tionale imaginative and conceptual im- 


first brings 
relevant facts; the second, facts with vary- 
ing amounts dependence one another. 
Both types systems are found the 
sciences. 

the two, the functional, explanatory, 
and interrelational system represents the ul- 
timate ideal science. For embodies 
set propositions arranged hierarchy, 
the lowest level the hierarchy being con- 
cerned with particular facts, and the highest 
with some general law governing everything 
the universe.”** upward connection 


between the propositions established 


induction, downward connection deduc- 
tion. 

Systematization, therefore, represents 
process hierarchization. the purely 
descriptive level, this activity requires ar- 
ranging data classes and series; the 
explanatory level, means arranging them 
additively and, following Levine and Dorn- 


Bertrand Russell, The Scientific Outlook, New 
York: Norton, 1931, 58. 
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blum, that is, “understandable 
the terms which they are 
Descriptively, facts are related through the 
establishment resemblance, co-existence, 
and succession. Among explanatory disci- 
plines, facts are interrelated through the dis- 
covery demonstration superordination- 
subordination, co-variance, co-implication. 
The task the latter level much more 
complex than the former, calling for 
greater range and mastery technic and 


Levine and Dornblum, “The Impli- 
cations Science System,” American 
Review, (1939), 382. 


symbol skills. Historically, descriptive sys- 
tematization has come first most not all 
sciences, and unhappily some sciences have 
not yet achieved even this stage. Science 
apparently requires process maturation 
and socialization, the accumulation 
culture base, tradition and spread 
technic and symbol skills. Systematization 
must not forced: but helpful 
understand and anticipate that func- 
tion maturity. 

Analytically, the available systems sci- 
ence appear, diagram form, somewhat 
shown preceding page. 


THE PRE-WAR UPSURGE SOCIAL SCIENCE* 


Hart 
Duke University 


preted being due acute form 

cultural lag. Many different inter- 
preters the crisis have pointed out that the 
science and technology destruction have 
been increasing with rapid acceleration, while 
the establishment world law and order, 
restrain the aggressive utilization the new 
destructive powers, has been developing 
far slower rate speed. Evidence pointing to- 
ward the correctness this interpretation 
has been published previous article.* 
The present article proposes analyze three 
alternative theories cultural lag, applied 
the present crisis, and then offer some 
data pertinent the testing these hypoth- 


crisis has widely been inter- 


THREE THEORIES CULTURAL LAG 


The Ogburn-Nimkoff conception cul- 
tural lag may abstracted the authors’ 
own phrases follows: 


Inventions are two kinds—mechanical (or 
technological), and social (or non-material). 
are inclined favor the hypothesis the 
greater importance the sequence tech- 


Manuscript received May 

*Hornell Hart, “Social Science and the Atomic 
Crisis,” Supplement the Journal Social Issues, 
April, 


nology causing social changes than social 
conditions bringing about mechanical inventions. 
The parts civilization move forward back- 
ward very different speeds. The strain which 
exists between two correlated parts culture 
which change unequal rate may interpreted 
lag. The implication that the proper 
course action catch the lag the 
variable that has not changed that chang- 
ing more slowly, that will better ad- 
justment with the variable that has changed. 
the change the variable which precipitates 
change other variables could foreseen and 
prevented, then the maladjustment could 
avoided. But such course action requires 
high degree planning and control.? 


From this generic concept, three con- 
trasted theories may regarded being 
derived. The first these stated Stuart 
Chase, his popularization Ogburn’s 
theory. may designated The Tandem 
Theory Cultural Lag. 

Inventions are usually accepted into culture 


two stages. begin with, people change 
their day-by-day behavior accommodate the 


1940, pp. 859-860, 865, 885-886, 889-890. 
For discussion two major criticisms this 
theory, see Hornell Hart, “Atomic Cultural Lag,” 
Sociology and Social Research, Vol. (1948) pp. 
768-775 and 845-855. 
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new device. Then, considerably later on, 
people change their institutions and belief sys- 
tems allow for the invention, and arrange 
means for controlling its effects the interest 
society. The time between the first and the 
second stages known the cultural lag, 
term invented 

Under this Tandem Theory, culture 
regarded being technologically deter- 
mined. Major mechanical inventions disturb 
cultural adjustments. When the steam en- 
gine, the automobile, the airplane, 
the atomic bomb upsets our social processes, 
must work out such readjustments will 
fit our social life into the new technology. 
According the Tandem Theory, the 
technological innovation comes first, and the 
readjustment always takes time. But the 
time interval available for making those ad- 
justments becomes shorter and shorter. So- 
ciety took thousands years adjust the 
invention the bow and arrow, and hun- 
dreds years adjust the invention 
gunpowder and artillery. But the bombing 
plane did not permit Poland, England, and 
Germany hundreds years adjust its 
menace and its destruction. And the atomic 
V-bomb, the radio-active fog, the 
ultra-deadly virus will not leave its victims 
decades—or even years—to make social ad- 
justments. Hitherto, social leaders have 
waited until the steam engine, the bomb- 
ing plane, the atomic bomb has been in- 
vented and has precipitated social crisis. 
Then, the face the resulting Industrial 
Revolution, the resulting urban demolition, 
the resulting threat civilization, social 
adjusters have gone work trial-and- 
error fumbling, patch some sort 
remedy. becoming more and more obvi- 
ous that that process can longer safely 
trusted. The size the required social 
adjustments becomes larger and larger: the 
time available for the adjustment approaches 
closer and closer zero. the unmodified 
Tandem Theory social change were cor- 
rect, civilization would certainly seem 
doomed. The sinister implications this 
theory offer argument either for against 


*Stuart Chase, The Proper Study Mankind, 
1948, 
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its validity. But they underline the im- 
portance determining verifiably whether 
such theory sound. 

The second derivative concept may 
called The Ever-Widening Gap Theory. This 
conception regards technological progress 
one aspect social change, evolving with 
ever-accelerating speed. Agencies social 
control would regarded separate 
aspect human culture, developing much 
slower acceleration than technology. This 
theory would suggest that the gap between 
technology and social control must inevit- 
ably grow wider and wider, because the 
alleged inherent natures these two phases 
cultural development. 

The third differentiated concept cul- 
tural lag may designated The Successive 
Emergence Theory. closely related 
the thinking Auguste Comte, even though 
the latter did his work century before 
Ogburn coined the concept cultural lag. 
Ogburn divides culture into two categories— 
material and immaterial. When his categories 
are examined more closely, evident that 
material culture actually includes both (1) 
the material machines, tools, structures, and 
modified material environment, and (2) the 
knowledge and skills physics, chemistry, 
and other physical sciences. Similarly, his 
immaterial culture includes not only social 
institutions and attitudes, but 
knowledge and skills politics, psychology, 
social control, and the like, whether based 
systematic social science, merely worked 
out common sense and trial-and-error. 
brief, both material and immaterial cul- 
ture have both concrete and theoretical as- 
pects. When cultural lag discussed, either 
the gap between mechanical inventions and 
adaptive institutions, the gap between 
technological science and social science may 
meant. Often both are implied. 

Comte did not have the culture concept. 
His analysis was directed upon the theoreti- 
cal aspects human life—the methods 
thinking. Instead dividing the areas 
application those methods into merely the 
two categories used 
and immaterial—Comte suggested more 
detailed classification, based the various 
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sciences which deal with man and his prob- 
lems, and arranging them order their 
decreasing generality and increasing com- 
plexity, follows: mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, physiological 
psychology, social psychology, and finally 
sociology. Ogburn’s material culture and its 
mechanical technological inventions are 
concerned primarily with physics and chem- 
istry; his social inventions and immaterial 
culture are related social psychology and 


The Ever-Widening Gap Theory 


Graphic Comparison Two Theories Cultural Lag 


sociology. But Comte’s more detailed classi- 
fication will found offer marked advan- 
tages analyzing cultural lag. 

Comte argued that the order emergence 
into the positive stage determined the 
relative simplicity the various sciences, 
and their dependence upon one another. 
The idea might added that scientific 
methods tend adopted most readily 
those aspects culture which measure- 
ment the crucial variables easiest. As- 
pects like physics and chemistry tend 
emerge relatively early, because the 
readily measurable and verifiable character 
their sensori-motor data. But later, when 
living organisms are studied systematically, 
with the aid the microscope developed 
physics, and the substances and the tech- 
niques developed chemistry, biology 
emerges into its scientific stage. When psy- 
chology borrows the experimental methods, 
the mathematical devices, and the rigorous 
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procedures its predecessors, too becomes 
scientific. Each these sciences, turn, 
makes giant strides soon has learned 
think systematically and rigorously. 
The contrast between the last two these 
theories diagrammed Chart the 
Ever-Widening-Gap theory cultural lag 
correct, the swift development the ma- 
terial aspects social life may expected, 
the near future, produce disastrous dis- 
ruption. the other hand, the Successive- 


The Successive Emergence Theory 


Emergence Theory correct, there may 
some justified hope that some the tensions 
human society may relieved the 
speeded-up development scientific think- 
ing the psychological and the 
levels. 


SUCCESSIVE UPSURGES OTHER SCIENCES 

the Successive Emergence Theory 
sound, two factual verifications should follow. 
First, the history science should show 
upsurges development one phase 
human thought ofter another, something 
like the order indicated Comte. Second, 
evidence should now appearing that social 
thought beginning take its turn 
emerging into the scientific stage. 

the first these possible verifi- 
cations, some pertinent evidence has been 
published plotted, for vari- 


Lehman, “The Exponential Increase 
Man’s Cultural Social Forces, Vol. 
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1940 


Greenwood 


The Pre-War Upsurge Social Research Reflected the Culver and Greenwood 
Bibliographies (Source Data: Table 1.) 


ous disciplines, the number creative con- 
tributions regarded outstanding im- 
portance specialists within each field. 
stated his results terms production for 
each time-interval percentage the 
“maximum” production rate. Reading from 
his charts, the approximate dates which the 
25-per cent point was reached certain 
the basic disciplines were follows: 
Philosophy 

Medicine and pathology 

Mathematics 


the above list, philosophy, mathematics, 
geology, chemistry, and genetics would seem 


(1947), pp. 281-290; “National Differences Cre- 
ativity,” American Journal Sociology, Vol. 
(1947), PP. 475-488. 


about the relative positions called 
for Comte’s theory. Medicine and path- 
ology, however, reached their 25-per cent 
level 172 years ahead genetics. 


UPSURGES SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Lehman’s study did not provide quantita- 
tive data the growth the scientific as- 
pects social thought. Such data, however, 
are available, and when they are analyzed 
they show that social research methodology 
general, and experimental social psy- 
chology particular, have upsurge dates 
later than any those the above list—as 
the Successive Emergence Theory had pre- 
dicted. graphic summary the facts pre- 
sented Chart 
The left the chart shows the logistic 
upsurge the number articles and books 
published methods social research, 
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TaBLE Some PUBLICATION FREQUENCY, FROM 1920 1945, BASED 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES CULVER, GREENWOOD, MURPHY, AND SOMERS 


Cumulative frequencies publication 


dates (Mean for 


Green- 
Culver Murphy 


(6) 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1935 


1299 


formula: 

ky ° ° 

143 172 174 
1930.2 1932 1932 


Mean Trend 


Greenwood 


Somers 
Trend (Con- 
tinued) 


Year Index 
(Con- (Extra- 
tinued) polated) 


(8) (9) (10) 


1936 138 139 175 
1937 146 149 244 
1938 161 157 319 
1939 169 163 378 
1940 178 168 455 


1941 184 172 460 
1942 188 174 
1943 189 177 
1944 189 178 
1945 189 179 


Total 
items 


Logistic formula, 1933-43: 


(Sources data: Dorothy Campbell Culver, Methodology Social Science Research, 1936, pp. Ernest 
Greenwood, Experimental Sociology, 1945, pp. 147-154; Gardner and Lois Murphy, and Theodore Newcomb, 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1937, pp. 1057-1103; Harold Somers, Bibliography Articles 
Business Cycle Theory,” Readings Business Cycle Theory, American Economic Association, 1944, 


pp. 446-487.) 


listed Culver’s monumental biblography 
1299 dated cumulative fre- 
quency table these items years was 
made, and the resulting numbers were re- 
duced index whose average for the 
years 1931 1935 equals 100. The resulting 
data are indicated Chart the circles. 
The curved line represents the closest fitting 
logistic trend. will observed that the 


Campbell Culver, Methodology 
Social Science Research—A Bibliography, University 
California Press, 1936. 


fit the logistic trend practically 
Another bibliography methods so- 


*The formula for the logistic trend 


data is: 
143 
= 


where any date during the period for which 
the formula valid, and the value the 
logistic trend calculated for that date. The correla- 
tion ratio, based upon percentage deviations, cor- 
rected for size sample and degrees freedom 


(1930.2 da) 


Year 
Somers 
(7) 
118 125 130 124 128 146 
— 
182 
alled 
cent 
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cial research was published nine years later 
Greenwood.’ Greenwood’s index contains 
153 dated items. These were processed 
the same way the Culver items. order 
test the predictive value the logistic 
trend, curve this type was fitted the 
Greenwood data for only the years which the 
Culver bibliography covered. The resulting 
trend shown the solid curve Chart 


center the zone shows (as might 
pected) that the prediction was not 
and that trend line fitted the data 
whole would somewhat different from 


that based upon the items from 1920 


The two indexes analyzed Chart 
depict clear upsurge interest social- 
research methodology between World War 


Cumulative Frequencies Publications Business Cycles, 1920 1943, with Logistic Trend 
Fitted, 1933-1943, and Showing Trend Social Research Publications, 1920-1937. (Source Table 1.) 


2B. Greenwood’s index for the years 1936 
1945 shown X’s. The two dotted 
curves represent the boundaries the zone 
which per cent the items might 
expected lie, when predicted the basis 
the trend 1935. will seen from 
the chart that all the items lie 
within this zone, confirming the predictive 
value the logistic formula this case. The 
fact that the data lie somewhat above the 

Greenwood, Experimental Sociology— 
Study Method, Kings Crown Press, Columbia 
University, 1945, 147-154. 


and World War II. seems clear also that 
this interest began gradually, then accel- 
erated more rapidly about the year 
1932, and then began retarding 
along lines which would suggest maximum 
about twice high the level attained 

findings with regard the upsurge 
interest social-research methodology 
general are further corroborated and sup- 
plemented the analysis two bibliog- 
raphies dealing with specific aspects social 
research. The first these the Murphy’s 
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social This lists 994 dated items, 
which have been analyzed the same way 
the two preceding bibliographies. The re- 
sulting index follows almost exactly the same 
logistic trend that found for the Culver 
and the Greenwood These three series 
are allied that the mean their 
indexes, for each this series years, may 
taken quantitative measure the 
pre-war upsurge social-research interest. 
The data are presented Table 


THE BUSINESS-CYCLE-THEORY UPSURGE 


The above series reflect clearly the pre- 
war upsurge articles and books published 
about social-research methodology gen- 
eral, and about social psychology par- 
ticular, both which follow the same gen- 
eral trend. One further example provided 
the analysis outstanding bibliog- 
raphy the field economics. Chart 
embodies graphic analysis articles 
business-cycle theory. The circles represent 
the cumulative frequencies, years, the 
articles listed the biblography Harold 
Somers from 1920 onward, taking the 
mean the years 1931 1935 100. The 
lower dotted curve represents the logistic 
trend fitted—not these data—but the 
mean the other three series presented 
Table The lower part Chart thus sug- 
gests that between the years 1920 and 1933, 
upsurge was occurring the study 
business cycles which coincided quite closely 
with the upsurge which was occurring the 
number studies published about social-re- 
search methodology general and about 
social psychology. With the onset the 
depression the 1930’s, however, the fre- 
quency articles about cycles shifted 


*Gardner Murphy, Lois Barclay Murphy, and 
Theodore Newcomb, Experimental Social Psy- 
chology, New York; Harper Bros., 1931 and 
similarity the three logistic trends 
indicated comparing the three constants their 
logistic formulas: the date infliction (ds) for the 
Murphy series 1932, compared with 1930.2 and 
1932 for the Culver and Greenwood series respec- 
tively the growth logarithm (g) for the Murphy 
compared with .1383 and .1561 for 
the other two; the width the growth zone 
174 for the Murphy series compared with 143 and 
172 respectively for the other two. 


different logistic trend, which shown 
the solid curve. This curve fits the data, 
from 1933 1943 inclusive, with correla- 


tion ratio rho .9995. 


SOME PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE UPSURGE 


Since the foregoing data show that logis- 
tic upsurge social research occurred be- 
tween the years 1920 and 1935, becomes 
important seek for objective evidence 
how this movement came into being, and 
what factors contributed it. Two initial 
approaches this problem suggest them- 
selves. The first analyze the list 
publications social research which ap- 
peared during the period before 1923, when 
the first five per cent the upsurge was 
taking place; the second approach 
analyze the list more recent writings 
social research which are most frequently 
mentioned the bibliographies. For the pur- 
poses these analyses not only the bibliog- 
raphies Culver, Greenwood, and the Mur- 
phys are included, but also three others: 
namely, those, Stuart Chapin’s Experi- 
mental Designs Sociological Research 
(1947), Stuart Carter Dodd’s Systematic 
Social Science (1947), and George 
Lundberg’s Social Research (1942). all 
six these treatises combined, twenty-one 
articles and books are listed having been 
published 1922 earlier, the earliest men- 
tioned being dated 1905. study this list 
leads three preliminary generalizations: 

these items, William Og- 
burn was the author five, Stuart Chapin 
was the author three, and Albion 
Small was the author three. This means 
that more than half the articles and books 
which appeared during the early stages 
this social science upsurge were produced 
these three Jeaders. 

general agreement apparent 
among the six bibliographies the signifi- 
cance these early contributions. Only one 
item the list was noted many 
three the commentators. single out- 
standing work small group workers 
seems have played any crucial part the 
genesis this upsurge. 
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The second method analyzing factors 
contributory this upsurge social science 
has been make list the books and 
articles which have been published since 
1922, and which are mentioned two 
more the six bibliographies. First, list 
was made all authors whom two 
more references occurred each two 
more the six bibliographies. these 
writers, each book article referred 
any the six bibliographers was then noted. 
Finally selected bibliography was made up, 
containing those books published 1936 
earlier which have been referred two 
more the six sources, and those books 
articles published 1937 later, least 
two pages which are referred least 
one the sources, not including the cases 
which the author bibliography cited 
his own work. 

The following authors each had two 
more works listed this final bibliography: 


Allport, Gordon 
Bain, Read 
Bogardus, Emory 
Carr, Lowell 
Chapin, Stuart 
Dodd, Stuart Carter 
Lazarsfeld, Paul 
Loomis, Alice 

Lynd, Robert 


One major fact stands out, both the list 
items dated 1922 and earlier, and the 
list works most frequently cited published 
since the tendency the 
leaders this upsurge social science 
concentrated few universities. will 
recalled that, the items dated 1922 
earlier six were written Ogburn and three 
Small. Small was the moving spirit 
sociology the University Chicago from 
1892 1926. Ogburn has been there since 
1927. the persons for whom educa- 
tional information available, the cur- 
rently-active list, six took their Ph.D. degrees 
Chicago. Before coming Chicago, Og- 
burn taught Columbia University. the 
Ph.D. degrees, seven were taken Colum- 
bia, mostly during the time when Giddings 
was teaching there. 

The prominence sociologists the 
above analysis probably due part the 


Murphy, Gardner 
Ogburn, William 
Peters, Charles 
Rice, Stuart 
Slawson, John 
Sletto, Raymond 
Sorokin, Pitirim 
Stouffer, Samuel 
Thomas, Dorothy 
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fact that the authors most the 
raphies used have been sociologists. the 
other hand, the topic investigated was 
research” general, not sociological research 
particular, and every major bibliography 
available the social-research field was 
utilized. seems reasonable conclude 
tentatively that sociology has actually been 
the discipline which has regarded the total 
field social phenomena its province, and 
which has made the major attempts 
analyze comparatively the research methods 
applicable such phenomena whole. 

The foregoing facts seem related 
the findings arrived the study reported 
“Measuring Degrees Verification 
journals, the sociology departments which 
produced the largest amounts high-rating 
research included Minnesota (Chapin, Sletto, 
Kirkpatrick), Columbia (Ogburn, Lazars- 
feld, Lynd), Southern 
dus), and Pennsylvania (Rice). The function 
such leaders training and stimulating 
students become leaders the 
next generation deserves further study, with 
view developing the types programs 
and policies which will best stimulate rapid 
development social science. 

fact that users quantitative 
methods stand out prominently this 
study not due any restriction the 
present author. Neither Culver, Dodd, Lund- 
berg, nor the Murphys confined their bibliog- 
raphies quantitative studies. The intention 
this article was use comprehensive 
analyses non-quantitative research where- 
ever unconscious bias has crept 


in, hoped that subsequent students 


this problem may publish compensating 
studies, with greater emphasis trends 
research the case method and other 
non-quantitative procedures. Tentatively, the 
hypothesis suggested here that the findings 
the present study reflect genuine associa- 
tion between the upsurge social research 
and the development quantitative 
methods. 


American Sociological Review, XII (February 
1947), 103-113. 
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SOME OPERATIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


Pronouncements about the crisis the 
Atomic Age have pointed out, over and 
over again, the lag social science behind 
destructive technology. That this deficiency 
has already begun corrected major 
and fundamental way the major conclu- 
sion which emerges out the facts stated 
the present article. From 1920 
World War II, social-research methodology 
general, social psychology particular, 
and least one phase economic research 
developed upsurges. The central tendency 
these upsurges seems clearly have been 
logistic character. When this development 
compared with the upsurge mechanical 
inventions which preceded the Industrial 
Revolution, clear that the recent flower- 
ing social research has been much swifter 
than the growth applied science which 
produced the technological upsurges the 
past century. All this consistent with 
the Successive Emergence Theory cultural 
lag, and all points toward the hopeful 
conclusion that systematized and verifiable 
human intelligence may, possibly, from now 
on, more and more rapidly applied the 
crucial problems the Atomic Age. 

further statistical fact has important 
bearing upon this conclusion. The number 
persons graduating from college the 
United States, from 1875 1942, has been 
increasing along major logistic trend, which 
summation four successive minor 
logistic trends, each steeper than the pre- 
ceding similar upsurge has occurred 
the number persons graduating 
high school. This accelerating increase the 
amount educated brain power available 
the United States reinforces still further 
the conclusion that our capacity deal in- 
telligently, systematically, 
with social problems may expected, dur- 
ing the next few years, begin catching 
with the earlier outburst destructive 
power, 

Two alternative attitudes are possible to- 


Hart, “Depression, War, and Logistic 
Trends,” The American Journal Sociology, Vol. 
(1946), pp. 119-120. 


THE PRE-WAR UPSURGE SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ward the demonstrated upsurge social 
social phenomenon, which may expected 
develop the future, has the past, 
without much dependence upon concerted 
social planning. The other view recog- 
nize that this logistic development has in- 
volved conscious thought, purpose, initiative, 
and cooperation the part many social 
thinkers and many social organizations. 
become more and more clearly aware 
what happening, the defects our pres- 
ent achievements, and developments 
needed the future, should become more 
and more possible deliberately stimulate, 
liberate, facilitate, and integrate the future 
accelerating upsurges social science. The 
studies which have now become available 
suggest that the following developments are 
vitally needed: 

greatly intensified application 
social science the study and the promotion 
social science itself; 

great increase the extent, the 
effectiveness, and the promptness with which 
researches related the atomic crisis are 
subjected critical analysis and 

Systematic efforts arrive con- 
sensuses expert opinion with regard 
fundamental facts and principles those 
fields social science most closely related 
the atomic crisis; 

Widespread and intensive experiments 
discover the best methods reaching 
cooperative agreements controversial 
fields, both within social science and 
political and international relations; 

systematic analysis the goals 
social programs, and the scientific analysis 
those goals relation underlying human 
motives and drives; 

Far more attention the critical ex- 
ploration our incipient knowledge that 
social change does conform mathematical 
laws, particularly logistic and continuously 
accelerating trends; 

radical speed-up the processes 
social research, including both the field and 
laboratory work itself, and even more the 
processes discussion and assimilation 
demonstrated results. 
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RE-EVALUATION AND CRITIQUE THE LOGIC AND 
SOME METHODS SHAW AND McKAY* 


CHRISTEN JONASSEN 
Ohio State University 


our society has for some decades ab- 

sorbed the interest many social 
scientists well social workers and lay- 
men. the effort diagnose the causes 
juvenile delinquency perhaps work has 
been more significance and influence than 
that Shaw, both the theoretical and 
practical aspects the problem. 

Robison’s analysis and testing New 
the interstitial-area and zonal hy- 
potheses proposed Shaw and McKay 
Delinquency seems raise doubts 
the validity these concepts and the 
methodology the authors’ empirical verifi- 
cation. However, must recognized that 
subsequent investigation and 
other cities seem support general the 
findings Delinquency Areas. But certain 
conclusions Shaw and McKay regard 
the comparative influence nationality 
ethnic background and com- 
munity elements factors juvenile de- 
linquency reported two their works* 
not seem have been likewise substantiated 
later research. The position which 
wish examine rather unequivocally 
stated follows: 


racial, nativity, and national groups possess rela- 
tively similar rates delinquents similar 
social areas; and that each these groups dis- 


Manuscript received May 21, 1940. 

*Sophia Robison, Can Delinquency 
Measured, Columbia University Press, 1936. 

and Cottrell, Areas, Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, 

Clifford Shaw and McKay, eds., 
Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, University 
Chicago Press, 1942. 

*Cf. Loc. cit. and Clifford Shaw and 
McKay, Social Factors Juvenile Delinquency, 
National Commission Law Observation and En- 
forcement, No. 13, Report the Causes Crime, 
Vol. II, Government Printing Office, 1931. 


plays the effect disproportionate concentra- 
tion its respective areas given time. 
the face these facts difficult sus- 
tain the contention that, themselves, the 
factors race, nativity, and nationality are 
vitally related the problem juvenile delin- 
quency. seems necessary conclude, rather, 
that the significantly higher rates delinquents 
found among the children Negroes, the 
foreign born, and more recent immigrants are 
closely related existing differences their 
respective patterns geographic distribution 
within the 


Practical and theoretical implications seem 
warrant thorough examination the 
logical and empirical foundations the con- 
clusions Shaw and McKay. This paper 
will attempt such examination which will 
based primarily analysis the 
data published two volumes these 


ANALYSIS DATA AND REASONING FROM DATA 


The contention that nationality not 
vitally related the problem juvenile 
delinquency arrived through this 
general chain reasoning: alleged that 
data based juvenile court records Chi- 
cago show that “the racial and nationality 


Clifford Shaw and Henry McKay, Ju- 
venile Delinquency and Urban Areas, 156. 

would appear that Shaw and McKay 
imply, such phrases “by themselves” the 
above quotation, that race and nationality may have 
some possible influence the nexus factors 
connected with juvenile delinquency, ethnic factors 
will seen below are relegated position 
insignificance the authors’ subsequent analysis and 
formulations. Furthermore, rather self-evident 
that social datum exists itself and can there- 
fore not exercise influence itself. Hence, 
must conclude that the phrase “by themselves” 
not particularly significant and that the statement 
stands without this phrase the emphasis 
which the authors wish convey. 

Clifford Shaw and Henry McKay, Social 
Factors Juvenile Delinquency and Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Urban Areas. 
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composition the populations the areas 
high rates delinquents changed almost 
completely between 1900 and 1920, while 
the relative rates delinquents these 
areas remain practically and 
from this deduced “that area likely 
maintain high rate delinquency over 
long period time, irrespective the dif- 
ferent nationalities that occupy further- 
more stated that certain nationality 
groups move out area their members 
cease appear the records the juvenile 
court, which indicates Shaw that their 
residence certain area was related 
their and from all this 
concluded that the factors race, nativity, 
and nationality are not vitally related the 
problem juvenile but that 
“the delinquency-producing factors are in- 
herent the 

Thus appears that the Shaw-McKay 
position must supported data and 
methodology which establish that racial and 
nationality factors show significant variabil- 
ity when held constant, and that 
“area” shows significant 
racial and nationality factors are held con- 
stant. Let examine the data and method- 
ology which the authors seek ac- 
complish this task. 

There can doubt that the nationality 
composition the areas question changed 
during this period, but there seems 
great doubt that the authors have proved 
their data and methodology that the rates 
delinquency remained the same. The conten- 
tion that the rate appearance Juvenile 
Court Cook County, Chicago, juvenile 
offenders from certain areas from the periods 
1900-1906 and 1917-1923 shows high cor- 
relation; and, therefore, that juvenile delin- 
quency remained comparatively the same 
these areas over period about twenty 
years. Closer examination reveals that the 
data for the 1900-1906 series based 


Factors Juvenile Delinquency, 
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Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, 151. 


156. 
Ibid., 
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males aged 15; while the 1917-1923 
series based males aged This 
introduces considerable error since the 
higher rate juvenile delinquency found 
the older age 

Another error introduced the delinea- 
tion the areas compared since there 
can considerable change city like 
Chicago over period years. Thus 
was necessary some instances combine 
certain the areas involved order se- 
cure adequate population districts that 
were sparsely settled the time the 
earlier other words, the areas 
the 1917-1923 series are some cases com- 
pared with areas that did not exist areas 
habitation 1900-1906. 

While some magnitude, the errors thus 
introduced might not fatal correct 
conclusion, but when consider the number 
factors that need kept constant 
order make any valid comparisons the 
basis court records the comparative 
delinquency area times twenty years 
apart, the possible errors become over- 
whelming. Some the factors that affect de- 
linquency rates may divided into two 

Factors Influencing Rates but which 
May Not Directly Influence Delinquent Be- 
havior: 


Differences laws what constitutes 
delinquent behavior. 

Differences police policy enforcement. 

Differences administrative policy the 
court. Delinquency rates are tricky data 
and wide variations from place place 
and time time may differences 
administrative policy rather than delin- 
quent behavior. For example, alleged de- 
linquency Manhattan declined 23.7% 
from 1939 1940, but further study re- 
veals that most the decrease resulted 
from change administrative and re- 


Factors Juvenile Delinquency, pp. 
26, 50. 

27. 

50. 

extensive analysis factors which 
influence juvenile delinquency rates see Sophia 
Robison, op. cit. 
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ferral policy the 

Differences liabilities different groups 
arrest cent times. 

non-court procedures for handling de- 
linquents. 


Factors Directly Affecting Delinquent 
Behavior: 


General economic and social forces the 
times. 

Socal conditions local areas different 
times. 

Ecological characteristics the areas 
different times. 

Socio-economic status delinquents’ en- 
vironment. 

Demographic characteristics the popula- 
tion, age and sex composition the popu- 
lations under consideration. 

Cultural orientation the areas. Are the 
groups native white, colored, are they 
foreign nationality, and what national- 
ity? 

Examination the works under considera- 
tion reveals that little attempt made 
keep constant other variables than that 
ethnic background; indeed difficult 
imagine how most these factors could ever 
accounted for comparison juvenile 
delinquency areas over period twenty 
years. seems evident that the possibility 
accounting for these variables present 
only when the analysis limited time and 
space and diminishes the time and space 
universe expanded. Yet the authors the 
basis their data conclude: “The high rate 
areas these two series, although the series 
are separated time interval years, 
correspond very closely. One measure this 
correspondence the high coefficient cor- 
relation 0.85 Stating conclu- 
sions terms three significant numbers 
does not seem warranted this case since 
statistical manipulation data whose basic 
units are uncertain does not make the 
conclusions any more accurate valid than 
the data the basic units; fact, might 
expect that any errors basic units would 


Domestic Relations Court, City New 
York, Eighth Annual Report, 1904, 17. 
Social Factors Juvenile Delinquency, 50. 
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exaggerated the cumulative effects 
mathematical manipulation. 

Furthermore, examination the data re- 
veals that certain areas the correlation, 
instead being highly positive, would 
highly negative. For example, when com- 
paring Map No. indicating the residences 
delinquents for the years 1934-1940, with 
Map No. showing residences delin- 
quents the period 1900-1906, would ap- 
pear that the most dramatic feature these 
maps the difference delinquency which 
apparent the area between 63rd Street 
and 31st Street and between Cottage Grove 
Avenue and State Street. Judging roughly 
from these spot maps, would seem that 
this case the coefficient correlation would 
highly negative—well above And 
this startling change closely correlated 
with the entry into this area persons 
the Negro race. 

then has not been all conclusively 
established that the delinquency rates 
these areas remained the same changed 
certain directions the twenty year inter- 
val, the fact that the ethnic composition 
the population changed significance 
for the central thesis that nationality not 
vitally related juvenile delinquency. 

further proof the above thesis the 
authors state: “Following the shift out 
the areas first settlement the part 
the older immigrant nationality, the propor- 
tion their children among the boys 
foreign parentage appearing the Juvenile 
Court underwent notable This 
phenomenon might easily explained 
the most obvious fact that children grow 
and their parents grow older. The former, 
after few years, disappear from juvenile 
court statistics, and the latter grow too old 
have children that might become units 
such statistics. 

Merely comparing juvenile delinquency 
rates area before and after succession 
nationality groups, even could 
established that the rate delinquency re- 
mained the same, would not permit the con- 

Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas. 


Loc. cit. 
Ibid., 151. 
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clusion that all immigrant groups evidence 
the same rate such disorganization. Let 
take hypothetical case where, for the sake 
argument, assume that there are 
nationality differences. given area 
nationality groups and with low de- 
linquency and groups and with high de- 
linquency rates move out. The rate for the 
whole area has been recorded 35.0. But 
this tells nothing about what each group 
the area contributes the areal rate. 
interval twenty years other groups 
and have become established the 
same area. these, and have low rates 
while group has very high rate, but com- 
bined the area still shows rate 35.0. 
this case the ethnic composition has certainly 
changed, but the area rate remains the same, 
and could get perfect positive correlation 
when comparing these areas over period 
time; yet would completely wrong 
concluding that all nationality groups evi- 
dence the same rate juvenile delinquency 
this area. would seem that the method 
used Shaw and McKay the time trend 
data and their reasoning therefrom such 
that precluded the possibility establish- 
ing nationality differences even these did 
exist. 

establish that all groups given 
area have the same juvenile delinquency 
rates evident that necessary de- 
termine the contribution each nationality 
group the total delinquency area 
with relation the chances various na- 
tionalities have being represented the 
delinquency statistics. Let examine the 
data and logic which the authors apply 
this problem. The per cent distribution de- 
linquents foreign-born parents country 
birth the delinquent’s father com- 
pared the per cent distribution foreign- 
born population country birth 
given area. Examination reveals that delin- 
quencies for 1900-1906 are projected 
population base estimated from school 
census 1898, thus antedating five years 
the mid-point the 1900-1906 delinquency 
Considering the high mobility this 


Social Factors Juvenile Delinquency, 86. 


area, great changes population composi- 
tion could take place five years making 
the basis comparison highly questionable. 
Furthermore attempt was made ascer- 
tain the comparative number juvenile age 
children each nationality group; nor 
the age and sex composition taken into ac- 
Thus have reliable method 
telling what the exposure risk each 
nationality group is. Some these limita- 
tions the data are recognized the au- 
thors who state, “no attempts should 
made make precise comparisons between 
the extent the change the population 
and the delinquents for any given nation- 
but who, few pages later, the 
basis these very data conclude: “An 
analysis the changes all areas which 
there has been succession foreign groups 
reveals that, with few exceptions, the older 
immigrant groups have been replaced the 
newer immigrant groups, and that these 
changes have been accompanied little 
variation the rates 

But let assume for moment that the 
data are valid and examine the reasoning 
from the data. 

Comparing the per cent distribution 
foreign-born population area with the 
per cent distribution delinquents these 
groups the area, this conclusion drawn: 
“Corresponding changes are noted 
the nationality distributions among the de- 
linquents the 1900-1906 series and 1917- 
the first place, the correspond- 
ence rather rough, but merely calling at- 
tention the fact that the percentage 
given nationality given area decreases, 
their number delinquents decreases that 
area belaboring the obvious. not 
remarkable that the chances group’s 
appearing juvenile court records decrease, 
its rate juvenile delinquency decreases. 
One could hardly expect high rate Ger- 
man juvenile delinquents area there 
were Germans the area. 

these data are significant anything, 


Loc. cit. 

cit. 
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TABLE 1.! CHANGES THE NATIONALITY DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE 
Born AND DELINQUENTS FOREIGN-BORN AREA 


Per cent distribution 


Per cent distribution 
delinquents foreign-born 


Nationality foreign-born population 
country birth birth father 

1898 1920 1900-1906 
Series Series 
German 18.7 3-6 1.9 
Trish 12.7 12.9 2.8 
Scandinavian 50.8 23.0 
7.1 28.1 19.1 27.4 
Slavic 2.1 50.9 14.1 60.0 
All Others 8.6 12.0 19.7 4:7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Social Factors Juvenile Delinquency, 87. 


they are significant that they seem cast 
grave doubts the very conclusions which 
the authors draw from them. Comparing the 
above tables (Tables and 2), will seen 
that Area Germans, Irish, English- 
Scotch, and Scandinavians show rate 
delinquency lower than might expected 
their presence the population, both 
series; while the Italians show rate very 
much higher than should expected. And 
Area 44, the Slavic group and the Italian 
group the early series show dispropor- 
tionate amount delinquency, while the 


other groups contribute their quota de- 
linquents less than might expected 
the basis their presence the population. 
This, seems the present writer, hardly 
proof that all immigrants have similar rates 
juvenile delinquency the same areas. 
The same criticism applicable data ap- 
pearing later And where some 
draw conclusions from the data quite differ- 


Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, pp. 
150, 152, and Tables 46, 47, 48, 40. 


TABLE 2.! CHANGES THE NATIONALITY DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE 


Per cent distribution 


Per cent distribution 
delinquents foreign-born 


Nationality foreign-born population 
country birth parents country 
birth father 
1898 1920 1900-1906 1917-1923 
Series Series 

German 18.4 2.7 8.5 0.4 
Trish 34-9 4-7 29.9 
English-Scotch 6.2 2.2 7.6 
Italian 3-9 59-4 18.3 80.3 
Slavic 16.6 12.0 20.8 10.5 
Others 15.6 17.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Social Factors Juvenile Delinquency, 89. 
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ent from those which the authors point out. 
Thus the data from Table are cited 
proof that the various nationality and nativ- 
ity groups not display similar rates 
different areas. But these same data seem 
indicate also that least one group, the 
Italian, displays rates juvenile delinquents 
higher than all other groups the same type 
areas and the city whole. 


INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 


Certain contradictions appear the work 
Shaw and McKay which concern the focus 
this paper. These contradictions are two 
kinds, contradictions facts and contradic- 
tions inferences drawn from stated find- 
ings. is, for example, stated that nativity 
and nationality have vital relationship 
juvenile This idea reiter- 
ated the conclusion these words: 
“Moreover, the fact that Chicago the rates 
delinquents for many years have remained 
relatively constant the areas adjacent 
centers commerce and industry, despite 
successive changes nativity and nation- 
ality composition the population, supports 
emphatically the conclusion that the delin- 
quency-producing factors are inherent the 
However, few pages later 
this statement appears: “In communities oc- 
cupied Orientals even those communities 
located the most deteriorated sections 
our large cities, the solidarity Old World 
cultures and institutions has been preserved 
such marked extent that control the 
child still sufficiently effective keep 
minimum delinquency and other forms 
deviant 

While one place asserted, “boys 
brought into court are not delinquent 
cause their parents are foreign born Negro 
but rather because other aspects the 
total situation which they yet 
another place the greater incidence de- 
linquency found among children immi- 
grants explained the basis the con- 


Loc. cit. 

156. 

Ibid., 435. 

Ibid., 440. 

158. Italics his. 
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flict values between the heritage the im- 
migrant group and that the American 
The role attitudes and 
values determining behavior and creating 
the social milieu community recog- 
therefore seems rather peculiar 
deny that nationality vitally related the 
problem juvenile delinquency, which 
really tantamount saying that the differ- 
ent values and attitudes different na- 
tionality groups have vital role de- 
termining individual behavior the nature 
the area which such groups live. 
what strange legerdemain are all the diverse 
heritages these groups equated reduced 
ineffectiveness behavior motivators, 
while the system values native groups 
retain their power determine different be- 
havior patterns and different types areas? 

continually emphasized that delin- 
quency factors are inherent community 
and the contention that ethnic background 
vital factor delinquent behavior im- 
plies that personal and home factors have 
little influence behavioral results. And the 
empirical data presented are selected sus- 
tain this view. However, admitted that 
“case studies suggest the need for greater 
emphasis upon the study the subtler 
aspects family situations relation de- 
and that “Individual and per- 
sonality differences, well differences 
family relationships and contacts with in- 
stitutions and groups, doubt influence 
greatly his acceptance rejection oppor- 
tunities delinquent These 
latter ideas cannot logically integrated 
with the conclusion that all immigrant 
groups react the same way community 
conditions, since must recognized that 
such basic traits attitude towards author- 
ity, religion, property, moral codes, etc., 
which are important determining behavior 
would acquire different emphasis the 


Social Factors Juvenile Delinquency, pp. 

loc. cit. also Juvenile Delinquency and 
Urban Areas, Chap. VII. 

Social Factors Juvenile Delinquency, 

Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, pp. 
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hornes different cultural groups. While the 
possible effect personal and individual fac- 
tors recognized, these factors are, the 
two works analyzed, de-emphasized and 
neglected the data selected; they seem 
left the periphery Shaw’s main theo- 
retical propositions, unintegrated attenua- 
tions forced rather closed system the 
realities case history data. significant 
that other where the data are 
primarily case study materials, personal and 
family factors receive greater prominence 
his theoretical conclusions. 

What Shaw means juvenile delinquency 
factors being “inherent the community” 
apparently that there are certain forces 
the community that persist decade after 
decade causing juvenile delinquency, and 
that any group, whatever its culture value 
system, exposed them bound in- 
fected. These forces are represented the 
one hand the physical aspects the en- 
vironment such topography area, its 
location with reference the city center, the 
presence absence railroads, warehouses, 
etc.; and the other hand, these conditions 
are translated “certain processes” into 
conduct, traditions, values, attitudes, and in- 
The assertion that certain areas 
evidence the same delinquency rate over 
number years implies that the “inherent” 
factors characteristics the com- 
munity remain constant far their being 
causes delinquency concerned. But 
ecologists have demonstrated anything, they 
have certainly shown that the physical char- 
well the social milieu change markedly 
decade, not say twenty years. The 
fact that the areas, used the comparisons 
which Shaw employs support his thesis, 
changed indicated the statement that 
some instances was necessary combine 
areas order secure adequate population 
districts that were sparsely settled the 
time the earlier (1900-1906) 


for example, Clifford Shaw, The 
Jack Roller, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1930. 

Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, 
pp. 164-183. 

Social Factors Juvenile Delinquency, 50. 


difficult account for such contra- 
dictions are apparent except hypothe- 
sizing the presence hidden biases which 
seem warp inferences from the data 
certain directions. The thread ecological 
determinism discernible all through the 
warp and woof the theoretical formula- 
tions. most apparent when the authors 
analyze statistical data, and minimized when 
they are dealing with case history personal 
documentary material. Apparent also the 
fabric their reasoning are hints ideo- 
logical predelictions evidenced reluc- 
tance, even under empirical temptation, 
sin against the “professional ideology the 
social pathologist,” democracy en- 
tertaining the possibility that all nativity, 
racial, and nationality groups are not equal 
their ability resist the “disorganization” 
juvenile delinquency. 


CONCLUSION 


view the limitations the data and 
the questionable methodology, the internal 
inconsistencies, and the lack logical con- 
sistency, seems clear that the works here 
discussed have not demonstrated that all na- 
tionality groups evidence the same rate 
juvenile delinquency the same urban areas 
and that nationality not vitally related 
juvenile delinquency. However, while 
rather improbable, still possible that 
the position held Shaw and McKay 
valid and that might demonstrated 
different data and methodology. But seems 
clear the light this analysis that the 
conclusions Shaw and McKay regard 
the points considered this paper should 


used with some reservation and that, from. 


the point view further research, there 
might number other tenable proposi- 
tions worthy investigation which might 
yield results significant both for sociologi- 
cal theory and human engineering. 


Rejoinder 


are very glad comment Mr. Jonas- 
sen’s examination the “logical and empirical 
foundations” our studies. Some the ques- 
tions which raises are good questions with 
which have grappled for years. Some also 
are the result misunderstanding, some 
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from the fact that has not had access all 
the and some represent legitimate 
differences interpretation. are happy dis- 
cuss and evaluate, best can, the merits 
the different observations. 

The real difficulty which have encountered 
responding this criticism has been our 
inability determine what Mr. Jonassen as- 
sumed the basic issues be. His objection 
our explanation the behavior immigrant 
groups terms adjustive and distributive 
processes suggests that him this the real 
issue. The alternatives, however, are not clear 
unless one accepts the notion the innate 
superiority some peoples over others. 
would appear, suggested both here and 
other works, that Mr. Jonassen would explain 
the movement and delinquency ethnic groups 
terms their Old World culture plus some 
“personal” “volitional” elements which 
seems designate This 
point view cannot discussed, however, 
since has not been clearly articulated re- 
lated the data under consideration. Our 
comments, therefore, will limited very largely 
the more specific points. 

Mr. Jonassen’s interest the effect Old 
World culture rates delinquents shared 
us, but our data, feel, are not centered 
this problem. The first reason that most 
the boys used the calculation rates 
this study were born and reared the United 
States, and can identified with foreign cul- 
tures only their parents. If, this 
country, the Old World cultural heritage were 
transmitted effectively this fact would not im- 
portant, but, well known, such children 
America are exposed two traditions, and 
the inner areas large cities the conven- 
tional values neither are transmitted very 
effectively. 

second reason that for the purposes 
this study the problem was assumed the 
innateness inherency delinquency the 
different groups. Nationality and nativity have 
been used devices designate and keep track 
these groups they settled and moved 
within the city. The major point interest has 
not been the control exercised the culture but 
rather the reaction the groups when the 


*Only segments the original study were in- 
cluded the publications available Mr. Jonassen. 
More recently new materials have been added 
make the study more complete. 

*“Cultural Variables the Ecology Ethnic 
Group,” American Sociological Review, XIV (Feb. 
1949), 
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traditional controls have been weakened 
destroyed. seems clear that some the con- 
fusion has arisen from the different uses 
these terms. While Mr. Jonassen has used na- 
tionality designate culture have used 
designate group with common origin. 
the other hand, have used community 
community situation broad sense 
include both the combination Old World and 
New World heritages and all other conditions 
which might related the development 
delinquent When this variation 
usage straightened out some the alleged 
problems lose their reality. 

Surely has not been our intention 
argue that the cultures all immigrant groups 
are equally effective, that the basic institu- 
tions the different groups has been equally 
strong adaptable the American mode 
life. The fact that have drawn attention 
the social solidarity Oriental groups and the 
collapse Negro institutions under the impact 
city life immediately challenges any such as- 
sumption. But our data seem indicate that 
inner city areas cultural heritages have not 
prevented the descendants European 
grants from becoming delinquent large num- 
bers regardless the country birth their 
parents. contrast, the isolation Oriental 
groups seems have protected their cultural 
controls, least temporarily. 

should like make clear that 
time did contend, and time did 
intend say, that different periods the 
rate delinquents was the same for all 
All said was that the rank remained rela- 
tively constant. For reasons given Mr. 
Jonassen and for other reasons which might 
added, not possible ascertain whether, 
the succession nationality groups, the 
absolute rates delinquents went up, went 
down, remained constant. All that were 
able say the basis our data was that 
the nationality groups succeeded one another 
the magnitude the rates some areas re- 
mained fairly constant relation the rates 
other areas. 


Since the rates the different series were used 
establish relative rates rather than absolute rates 
Mr. Jonassen wrong suggesting that shift 
one year the upper age limit the series intro- 
duces error. Assuming sample 
have evidence indicate that one age group 
better than another for the calculation rates. 
Likewise, Mr. Jonassen’s elaborate discussion 
the reasons why rates one period are not com- 
parable magnitude the rates another not 
relevant since such comparisons were attempted. 
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Even the problem making comparisons 
among the rates nationality groups any 
given moment presents serious difficulties. The 
calculation rates for one series was made 
possible, however, the publication, the 
1930 census, the number persons, ages, 
with parents born each foreign country. Rates 
delinquents for nationality groups calculated 
from these data show wide variations type 
areas. The magnitude the rate for each 
group, therefore, function the particu- 
lar distribution that group different types 
areas. 

order make valid comparisons among 
natonality groupings necessary, obviously, 
standardize for the distribution the popula- 
tion different types city areas, make 
comparisons specific rates calculated for 
groups living comparable areas. Mr. Jonassen 
draws attention the fact that groups living 
the same general class areas not have 
exactly the same rate. That true, but our 
data indicate that these differences correspond 
actual neighborhood differences within these 
areas group areas. Analysis variations 
within such areas reveals that the nationality 
group with the highest rate concentrated 
the section the areas which least desirable 
measured social and economic indexes. 
Furthermore, differences between rates these 
groups disappear comparability 
ground approached, that not un- 
reasonable conclude (although all the data 
support this position are not presented here) 
that the rates delinquents are similar 
comparable areas. 

These rates delinquents types areas 
for sub-groups the population are the ma- 
terials which seem throw most light the 
subject under discussion. Rates delinquents 
for boys whose parents were born Poland, 
for example, vary from the area where 
the total rates white delinquents are low, 
11.68 the areas where the rates are high, 
with regular graduations between.* would 
seem that the Old World culture were 
exerting controlling influence the be- 
havior boys Polish parentage here 
Chicago these differences rates would not 
appear, and the rate for children Polish 
parentage would constant all kinds 
areas. The same variations rates were found 
for boys Italian parentage and for all other 
boys foreign and mixed parentage taken to- 


*See Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, 
PP. 153, 
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gether. the samples had been adequate there 
seems reason believe that the rates 
each the numerically smaller groups would 
not have shown somewhat similar 

has seemed that the evidence has 
warranted the conclusion that when each na- 
tionality occupied the inner city areas 
cago, the children were delinquent large num- 
bers. This indicated both the fact that 
these inner city areas continued have high 
rates delinquents relation other areas 
the city regardless who the occupants were, 
and the fact that rates for nativity and 
nationality sub-groups show the highest rates 
for that segment the group located the 
inner area. 

have concluded from the data, also, that 
these groups have moved out the inner 
city areas the rates delinquents among the 
children have decreased. Mr. Jonassen has 
pointed out quite correctly that the problem 
analyzing what happens the rates among 
nativity groups they move out complicated 
changing proportions each nationality 
the foreign-born population, the possibility 
changing ratios children adults, and similar 
variables. Some evidence, however, which 
quite definitely related the answer this 
question outside these considerations. The 
first found the rates delinquents areas 
and classes areas for children different 
nationalities based the 1930 census data. 
already indicated these nationality rates vary 
directly type area Chicago. If, there- 
fore, large proportion nationality group 
resides outer area where rates are low 
the group rate must low, just must have 
been high when the group was concentrated 
the high rate areas. 

Another type evidence related the effect 
outward movement rates delinquents 
nationality groups the continued lower 
rates the areas into which groups have moved. 
The outward movement Chicago has been 
continuous for many decades but the differential 
between the inner city rates and the outer city 
rates, represented the zonal pattern, remains 


Mr. Jonassen has pointed out that sub-groups 
the population have widely different rates, varia- 
tions rates delinquents among areas might 
result from variations the proportion the dif- 
ferent population groups located these areas. The 
point, although technically correct, not the ex- 
planation for variations rates delinquents 
among areas Chicago, since rates for sub-groups 
the population vary the total rates. 
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fairly constant. The changes within these zones 
areas may have been rather great, especially 
the inner areas, Mr. Jonassen suggests, but 
relative magnitudes the rates show little 

Spatial mobility closely associated with 
upward mobility. The outward movement 
immigrant groups from the inner city areas 
tends identified with the upward move- 
ment these groups the status structure. 
the status ethnic groups improves, the 
direction movement tends toward those 
areas where the physical characteristics sym- 
bolize enhanced status, and where rates 
delinquents are low. Thus, rates delinquents 
nationality groups have tended vary in- 
versely with group status. 

the Negro community the process the 
same, but some the details are different. 
Since Negro migrants represent group low 
economic status, not restricted their move- 
ment they would occupy the city areas 
lowest rentals. But barriers free movement 
have forced them part into “middle-class” 
areas where Mr. Jonassen has pointed out 
there have been increases area rates. The 
important point here that there have been 
significant changes, also, the characteristics 
the community. These changes have resulted 
both from low-income and from the fact that 
the institutions migrating Negroes have been 
singularly unsuited the problems urban life. 
result, some the areas which they have 
occupied have tended take the character- 


Juvenile and Urban Areas, 84. 
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istics the inner city. 

The important fact about rates delinquents 
for Negro boys that they, too, vary type 
area. They are higher than the rates for 
white boys, but cannot said that they are 
higher than rates for white boys comparable 
areas, since impossible reproduce white 
communities the circumstances under which 
Negro children live. Even were possible 
parallel the low economic status and the inade- 
quacy institutions the white community, 
would not possible reproduce the 
effects segregation and the barriers up- 
ward mobility. These combine create for the 
Negro child type social world which the 
higher rates delinquents are not unintelligible. 

has been charged that there are hints 
ideological predilections and preference for 
democracy our studies. Surely true that 
have attempted consider our data rela- 
tion the whole social process through which 
groups are incorporated into our culture and 
through which they come find their place 
the physical and social structure the city. 
possibly true, also, that have felt some 
satisfaction over the fact that our data suggest 
rather consistently that circumstances were 
comparable the rate delinquents among de- 
valued groups would not unlike the rate for 
favored groups. But these biases, such they be, 
not affect the data the remarkable strain 
internal consistency which characterize these 
data. 
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INCENTIVE FACTORS LOW MORALE PLANT* 


Wayne University 


AND 


FOWLER 
Cornell University 


informal social relations small 

urban feeder plant the automobile 
industry. The report contains three major 
sections: (1) Directions which research 
this type shaped the values the so- 
ciety; (2) The structural position such 
feeder plant, together with implications 
that structure; and (3) The informal social 
relations within the plant which are the re- 
sponse this structural position. 

truism state that the direction 
and focus research are channelized and 
shaped the biases our society. 
truism, though less often kept 
mind, that such biases need not affect per- 
ceptibly the validity research results. Two 
values importance the present context 
may noted affecting present-day “in- 
dustrial sociology.” They have, course, af- 
fected various specific researches and the 
field social psychology generally. These 
two values may stated themes 
propositions: (1) That groups whose mem- 
bers stand harmonious relationships one 
another turn out considerably more produc- 
tion (it may remarked parenthetically 
that course the value high production 
itself has probably structured more research 
American industrial sociology than per- 
haps any other single value, frequently caus- 


PRESENT analysis concerned with 


Paper read the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society held Chicago, December 
28-30, 1948. 

For aid clarifying the present discussion, the 
authors are particularly indebted Nelson Foote 
University, Melvin Tumin Princeton 
University, and Irving Rosow Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

For extended analysis many the current 
issues the field, see the excellent critique 
Harold Sheppard, Managerial Sociology: Critical 
Commentary the Influence the Mayo School 
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town nostalgia, familiar content most 
urban sociologists not analyzed process, 
the small plant and its informal social pat- 
terns are thought the model industrial 
unit from the standpoint pleasant social 
relationships. may suggested, however, 
that the general neglect field research 
such informal relationships reinforced 
still further biases. These may listed 
briefly, without elaborate comment. They 
are: (1) Our interest power foci, repre- 
sented huge industrial plants; (2) be- 
lief, usually only implicit, that describing 
informal social relations smaller work 
teams within large industry are the 
same time describing the relations 
found the small plant;? and (3) tend- 


Industrial Sociology, Ph. Thesis, Wisconsin, 
1948; and “The Treatment Unionism ‘Mana- 
gerial Sociology,’” American Sociological Review, 
XIV 310-313; also William Goode, “The 
Present Status Industrial Sociology,” Michigan 
Sociological Society, Detroit, November, 
(unpub.); Wilbert Moore, “Current Issues 
Industrial Sociology,” American Sociological Review, 
651-657, and “Industrial Sociology: 
Status and Prospects,” ibid., XIII including 
the subsequent discussion Robert Dubin, Delbert 
Miller, Paul Meadows, and Alvin Gouldner, 
382-400; Delbert Miller, “The Social Factors 
the Work Situation,” ibid., (1946), 300-314; 
Walter Firey, “Informal Organization 
Theory Schism,” ibid., XIII (1948), 15-24. 


Although number studies have 


“harmony,” one the most recent may noted: 
“Productivity, Supervision, and Employee Morale,” 
Survey Research Center, Human Relations Series 
Report No. University Michigan, 1948. Some 
the implications “harmony” industrial rela- 
tions have been analyzed shrewdly Neil Chamber- 
lain, The Union Challenge Management Control, 
New York: Harper’s, 1948. 

work the Mayo group may 
tioned this point. Even the somewhat more 
penetrating work Fox, Scott, and Lombard does 
not move far from this point view: Elton Mayo 
and George Lombard, “Teamwork and Labor 
Turnover the Aircraft Industry Southern 
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ency identify the modern small plant with 
the “ideal-typical” small plant the litera- 
ture economics, where appears 
phase the development the industrial 
revolution, before the rise mass industry. 
with reference this third bias, the 
the small plant with 
evolutionary phase industry, sort 
social fossil, that the second section may 
introduced, the economic aspects the 
structural position the modern small 
feeder plant. so, however, requires 
clarification the meaning social struc- 
ture, and its relationship action. 
Sociological analyses contain frequent ref- 
erences “informal” and “formal” social 
structure. the case with many major 
concepts, they are used variety senses. 
There need discuss all them this 
juncture.* The meaning most central the 
present discussion the economic relation- 
ships, and the pressures imposed upon the 
factory those relationships, stems from 
the familiar conceptual set, “structure-func- 
tion.” For structural purposes, one needs 
present statically the major elements 
configuration, and the functional aspects are 
best treated terms the effects those 
elements upon each other. The former 
aspect treats composition, trait element 
listings; the latter deals with process and 
interaction.* The structural components 
any integrated whole allow considerable 
variation “informal” but they 


California,” Business Research Studies No. 32, 
Harvard University Graduate School Business 
Administration, 1944; and John Fox and Jerome 
Scott, “Absenteeism: Management’s Problem,” 
Business Research Studies No. 29, Harvard University 
Graduate School Business Administration, 1943. 

may suggested that these con- 
cepts overlap considerably their implicit meanings 
with the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft continuum, with 
the facets social action categorized under struc- 
ture-function, and with the division ideal-real. 
later published note may help clarify this over- 

one the better recent analyses 
elementary level, see John Bennett and Melvin 
Social Life, New York: Knopf, 1948, 
resulting frequent implicit identifica- 
tion the “informal” with the less predictable. 
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impose strains certain types action, 
and facilitate others. This true, course, 
for the structural components any con- 
figuration. The many possible variations 
activity within given structural nexus sug- 
gest the need for considerable study the 
ways which structures impose such strains 
facilitate such actions. 

Within the larger structural pattern eco- 
nomic action there social structure 
lesser magnitude within the factory itself. 
The latter may not effectively dovetail with 
the former, although there are several possi- 
ble social structures which can so. In- 
formal action may, turn, fail serve the 
explicit goals this smaller structure, and, 
indeed number observers have devoted 
some attention the ways which the in- 
formal behavior workers may actually 
frustrate part the formal structure 
given 

Nevertheless, the possibility exists that the 
informal behavior group workers may 
conform these formal demands, and tha 
this may the case even where there dis- 
harmony low morale within the social 
group. suggested that this situation may 
occur the following conditions are met: 
(a) the goals are simple and are clearly de- 
fined; (b) the skills for attaining those goals 
are well known and possessed the individ- 
uals the group; (c) the functional roles 
are made clear; and (d) the external pres- 
sures toward conformity are strong. 

The position the small feeder plant 
modern industry often such approxi- 
mate these conditions. This type plant has 
only external resemblance the begin- 
nings industry the nineteenth century, 
and terms numerical importance be- 
coming increasingly larger proportion 
the small plants our economy.” 


*The best known examples are found 
the earlier work the Mayo school. 

The Committee for Economic Development cites 
the following figures: 3,317,000 business units 
the country 1939, some 3,265,000 had fewer than 
fifty employees. This about per cent the 
total number firms. See Meeting the Special Prob- 
lems Small Business (New York: Committee for 
Economic Development, June, 1947), Ch. “The 
Place Small Business Our Economy,” pp. 9-21. 
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The external similarities the modern 
small plant the ideal-typical small plant 
the literature economics are obvious. 
Both were presumably begun entre- 
preneur who has amassed capital, often risk- 
ing his own. has some technical ability, 
considerable amount capitalistic enter- 
prise, and frequently has absorbed much 
the capitalistic ethic described textbooks. 
Further, the number workers small, and 
knows each them first name. The 
workers see each other daily, and they joke 
among themselves and with the owner. 
times, the latter may step and work with 
the production group, supervisor 
laborer. 

However, the economic context such 
plant different from that its nineteenth 
century predecessor. has arisen part 
the modern physical decentralization in- 
dustry. This decentralization not alone 
attempt avoid high wages. Physical cen- 
tralization was historic answer the fact 
that technical knowledge, skills, and markets 
were themselves concentrated. The cliché that 
physically centralized production neces- 
sarily more economical derives from failure 
see that varying dispersal patterns are 
more less efficient, depending which 
the production variables less subject 
manipulation. 

Correlative with this physical decentraliza- 
tion financial decentralization spe- 
cific kind. The prime example the automo- 
bile industry, although likely ex- 
hibited other mass assembly industries, 
and course many examples may found 
agriculture. This financial decentralization 
may described briefly: small plant, or- 
ganized independently with the aid 
parent company, contractor feeder 


These figures differ little from those found the 
numerous reports the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. See particularly, John Blair, Harrison 
Matther Rose, al., “Economic Con- 
centration and World War II,” Report the 
Smaller War Plant Corporation the Special Com- 
mittee Study Problems American Small 
Business, Congress, 2nd Session, Document No. 
206, July 14, (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946), pp. 4-25. Many the data cited 
above are taken from the monographs produced 
the Temporary National Economic Committee. 
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plant for the parent company. All its prody 


tion goes the parent company, and 
tailored specifically the needs 
latter. has choice over the spit 
and naturally has little opportunity the 
its production broader market. 
thus, dependent larger same 
which fosters competition and 
price cutting and which does not concern 
self with the labor relations the 
seen that this feeder plant 
different from the textbook picture 
small plant the past. However, its Whit 
many regions, and its increase key 
existing industrial areas, indicate need 
analyzing the resultant social relationships 
such plant, particular their form 
toward saving, speedup, and 
White Company one some imi 
plating plants the city Detroit, 
and chrome plating automobile parts. 
workers, non-union, number from 
depending fluctations the 


industry. Begun since the war, 
financially successful against strong 
tion. 

This plant was studied three 
tional shifts covering the entire working 
gators had previously worked for 
the plant, before the study began. 
this period made extensive diary observa 
tions the end each work day. Nin 
months later, the three observers entered 
plant under management auspices, 
ing the workers what was being 
The observers made systematic notes 
cial processes within the plant. addition 
personal interviews were arranged, socio 
metric diagrams were drawn, and 
morale test was given two separate was 
the period observation. The 
group was interviewed both formally and 
records were studied intensively. 


with the entrepreneurs laid the basis for 
work 


are 
Thes 
Altho 
its 


1,400 piece 

“putting out” phase the Industrial Revolution 
relevance 


clear. 


the plant’s The in- 
continued over period four 

spite technical and personnel changes 
the original participant observer’s diary 
was soon clear that essentially 
same patterns social relationships con- 
inued before. This plant did not use semi- 
electroplating equipment, although 
uch machinery found electroplating 
with larger capital investment. 
the production level such 
only about 12% 14% higher than 


White Few personnel records 
kept. There was standard policy 
need anyone who showed any interest 
nships Hiring and training practices were 
formalized and the number workers 
widely from day day, depending 
immediate contracts. There was prac- 

job training. more than few 


divided the workers into small 
usually with only grudging accep- 
one another. spite some sus- 


anagement, workers soon made explicit 
heir grievances and even their personal 


are summarized in: Irving Fowler, Small 
Plant: Its Structure and Relations, 
Thesis, Wayne University, 


ecret its production records, the managers these 
mall plants claim know with some accuracy the 


supply company. executive the Na- 
and Association Metal Finishers made similar 
concluding that nonunion shops had 
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unformalized but clear system cost 
cutting was evidenced two main areas. 
One these was constituted five explicit 
managerial practices, all them effective an- 
swers the pressures inherent the posi- 
tion the plant the economic structure. 
The other main area lay the character 
speedup and stretchout induced the in- 
formal social structure the workers them- 
selves. 

The character these managerial prac- 
tices sets the stage for the social relations 
within the plant, which internal and ex- 
ternal pressures toward work combined 
push production upward spite low 
morale and social disharmonies. They would 
called “poor” personnel policy many, 
but the savings from these measures are 
obvious. 

Repairs were neglected, and workers 
were expected make for this mechanical 
ineffectiveness. 

Personal equipment was not quickly 
replaced, forcing the workers take special 
care safety equipment. 

Many safety practices were neglected, 
such measures protection against acids 
and high temperatures. 

Hiring and training were fitted with 
situation high turnover, that new work- 
ers were given little training, and fired 
they did not quickly learn turn out 
standard amount The new 
worker received beginner’s wage long after 
had learned produce standard 
rate. 

Over-ali wages were low that the 
most highly paid workers received only aver- 
age union wages for the industry. addi- 
tion, the workers did not receive the usual 
union fringe concessions: vacations with pay, 
paid holidays, rest periods, 

the wage pattern: 

The comparison wage rates based 
the two sources. First, the rates 
average workers union plant 
January, 1948: These rates were for 


the cost the “fringe concessions,” see 
Richard Smyth, “Economic Fringe Demands 
Unions,” Personnel, Vol. 24, No. (1048), pp. 243- 
256. 


prod 
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produd 
et. 
ire 
arts. were spent pointing out workers’ 
exhibited considerable animosity 
the owners well the production 
addition, clearly evident clique 
observa 
that the observers were hired 
borer 
observa 
industry, and each small plant attempts keep 
machine could run approximately 100 racks 
one work day. White Company can turn out about 
pieces when there are sufficient orders, without 
equipment. White Company’s increasing sol- 
relevance here. 
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forty-hour weeks per Second, the 
wage rates White Company’s most highly 
paid workers, its “key” personnel: The com- 
puted rates were those for June, 1948, and 
were for indeterminate number forty- 
hour weeks per year. These rates were pieced 
together from the company’s crude pay-roll 
records. The earlier (and lower) wage rates 
January, 1948, were never carefully ex- 
amined. But they indicate that many the 
workers gained increases five ten cents 
about that time through bargain- 
ing. these earlier rates were compared with 
the “typical” union plant, the contrast would 
have been the more striking. 


Wace Rates UNION PLANT 
AND 


Average rate for “key” 
perhourfor workers, White 


Labor Class workers Company, 
Union Plant, June, 1948 
January, 1948 
Polisher and 
Buffer (days) $1.50 (lower) 
Polisher and 
Buffer (piece) 1.775 
Plating Leader 1.45 (lower) 
Shift Leader 1.495 
Operator 1.345 1.40 (higher) 
Racker (male) 1.145 1.25 (higher) 
Racker (female) 1.145 1.10 (lower) 
Inspector 1.245 1.20 (lower) 
Packer 
Trucker 1.215 1.25 (higher) 


These practices, important themselves, 
also helped structure social relations 
the plant. The resultant was set in- 
formal social pressures which pushed toward 
high production all These social 


See Table entitled Increases” article 
“Electroplating Costs Have Increased Since 1940,” 
Plating News, May, 1948, Vol. No. pp. 

for comparison, Aspects sociaux na- 
tionalisation, Geneva, 1931, 347, also, 
Sachsenberg, “Psychologie der Arbeit Laufen- 
den Band,” Maschinenbau, 1925, 538. Further, 
George Friedmann, “Esquisse d’une psycho-soci- 
ologie travail chaine,” Journal Psycholo- 
gie Normale Pathologique, Jan.-March, 1948, pp. 
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pressures represented interaction between 
the type worker hired and social struc- 
ture channeled the direction “stretch- 
out” and speedup. 

The types workers may grouped into 
two main social categories, (1) turnover 
personnel, and (2) key workers. (1) The high 
turnover personnel turn may divided 
into several groups. The first these can 
characterized part-time workers, some 
whom were students seeking temporary 
employment. Other part-time workers were 
friends relatives who worked briefly 
order help key personnel tide them- 
selves over period unemployment else- 
where. second group Aigh turnover per- 
sonnel were experienced workers from other 
companies who used the plant while they 
were strike layoff. addition, there 
was third group, just entering the labor 
market. will immediately noted that 
all these high turnover workers would 
could adjust personnel policies which 
might incite considerable resentment 
larger, unionized plants over longer period. 
Even the experienced workers this cate- 
gory, nearly all union members, did not 
overtly object, since their future employment 
and plans lay with other plants elsewhere. 
may also noted that this was true 
whether one considers wages working con- 
ditions. 

However, must obvious that the se- 
lection such workers could not constitute 
working force itself. Any social group se- 
lects, but must also 
process adult socialization not sufficiently 
described the literature, these people must 
made part the work organization. 


This function was mainly performed 


group called key personnel. Key personnel 
this plant seemed extremely heteroge- 
neous. However, closer analysis revealed 


127-144. Also, the studies Fox, Scott, Lombard, 
and Mayo should again mentioned, demonstrat- 
ing how informal social groupings may 
the fulfillment managerial demands. 

“Socialize,” not “train,” since refer the 
acquisition the group values, not merely the 
industrial skills. Such acquisition only partly cog- 
nitive, and its basis habitual emotional reaction. 
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number common characteristics. First 
all, most them were poor competitive 
position, Several the women needed jobs 
desperately order help dependent males. 
Other workers had various physical defects 
which would prevent hinder their employ- 
ment large plant with less flexible hiring 
practices, Second, many them had been 
with the plant since its beginning. Third, 
all them had been tested repeated 
managerial demands for extra, over-time, 
holiday work and had met this challenge. 
Fourth, almost all them could perform 
nearly every task and could substitute for 
absent worker without great difficulty. 
Fifth, was they who made the decision 
the acceptability any workers into the 
informal group 

The position the plant the economic 
structure imposed strains toward high pro- 
duction, and management atempted push 
the workers toward this end, substituting 
labor for capital equipment. The selective 
characteristics these workers suggest the 
type informal work process which de- 
veloped. should noted that although 
informal social relations can pleasant 
the worker, small plant they are not 
so, there then for escape without 
quitting the job. Informal practices speed- 
and stretchout were followed even without 
explicit suggestions foremen. each such 
case, one more key workers would initiate 
work pace which the high turnover group 
had follow. Those who did not follow such 
pace were exposed reprimand word, 
gesture look from their co-workers. they 
continued this lack cooperation, informal 
pressures the foremen the key workers 
would eventually cause their discharge. 
worker was absent, was understood with- 
out any necessity for explanation that each 
man would have contribute more the 
work process during that day. Because the 
timing aspects electro-plating, frequent 
bottlenecks occurred. However, these bottle- 
necks did not necessarily mean delays pro- 


There were five such workers, thus making 
from one-third one-tenth the total working 
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duction. They rather meant that such 
times the key workers would attack the 
bottleneck with increased energy and, with 
the spontaneously induced help the high 
turnover personnel, would erase the diffi- 
units later phase the plating process, 
then the key personnel utilized the same 
practices and again the bottleneck was re- 
lieved. 

must understood that these key per- 
sonnel accepted the definition manage- 
ment such actional terms, but not in- 
ternally. One must speak here alternatives. 
The alternative compliance with high pro- 
duction demands was discharge; and the 
case number workers, employment 
elsewhere would difficult. The status and 
power the key personnel were higher than 
those the high turnover personnel, and 
course they obtained some recognition from 
owners and foremen. Expressions resent- 
ment against management were, then, fairly 
common; and from time time given 
worker would utilize one several tech- 
niques for evading the might, 
for example, spend considerable amount 
time the washroom, delay his return 
work from lunch, indulge horseplay. 
times might refuse cooperate re- 
lieving bottleneck. All such practices, how- 
ever, were temporary and unsystematic. Even 
when the workers felt that management had 
interest them people, there was little 
choice alternatives. The constant ap- 
pearance foreman and production man- 
ager, frequently working side side with 
the production personnel, offered little 
chance for escape. 

Thus, particular type small plant, in- 
creasing numbers, found economic 
structure demanding high production. The 
reaction the personnel this particular 
plant not the only possible one. However, 


This may called “antagonistic cooperation.” 
Such may occur: (a) When individuals 
cooperate for group goal, achieved only 
working together, for example, army draftees; 
(b) When each individual knows his personal goal 
can attained only this way, the classical 
example being that shipwrecked passengers. 
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the reaction fitted well the pressures that 
position. 

Further, clear that major structural 
components apparently necessary effective 
action the face disharmony low 
morale are observed here: (a) clearly 
defined, simple goals; (b) skills are well 
known and are possessed the group; (c) 
functional roles are made clear; and (d) 
pressures toward conformity are strong from 
outside the group 

consequence, selection process put 
into key positions those individuals who 
fitted the structural demands. These key 


Military leaders also utilize these components 
the common technique making the group re- 
sponsible for the cooperation individuals. 


workers helped indoctrinate weed out 
the new workers. And the informal relation- 
ships which developed were such main- 
tain pressures toward high production the 
face considerable animosity toward the 
owners and among the workers themselves. 

thus seen that there simple rela- 
tionship between harmony, morale, and pro- 
duction; between informal relationships and 
worker harmony; between formal struc- 
tural patterns and worker reactions. The 
shaping research certain value orienta- 
tions has left number areas still un- 
defined and need considerable empirical 
investigation. The feeder plant one defin- 
able type small plant, increasing num- 
ber, which lends itself the study these 
relationships. 


CULTURAL IDEOLOGY AND HETEROSEXUAL REALITY: 
PREFACE SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH* 


BowMAN 
Temple University 


ANALYSIS presented here cer- 
tainly not plea for immediate re- 
construction sexual morality. 

true that ethical changes can stimulated 
scientific findings but current knowledge 
about sexual behavior quite limited and, 
the immediate future—an end devoutly 
wished—it will long time before social 
policy can have the benefit significant re- 
sults. The purpose here examine few 
conventional beliefs concerning heterosexual 
relationships that seem misrepresent social 
reality, the latter understood the 
writer his present state ignorance. This 
nothing more than brief preface the 
development comprehensive research 
program sociology that will substitute 
knowledge for ignorance, wishful thinking 
and moral exhortation. Here can 
more than begin clear away some the 
ideological debris that must swept aside 
before scientific results can accumulated, 


Manuscript received April 11, 1949. 


interpreted and appreciated. 

Those who not like the sexual mores 
under which they live may draw comfort and 
support from the critical analysis presented 
here. That their privilege, but not the 
present purpose. Sexual issues tend 
highly explosive environment char- 
acterized long tradition restraints 
and one must expect emotional reactions, pro 
and con. Certainly little progress can 
made until scientists steadfastly refuse 
drawn into controversies with rival propa- 
gandists advocating conventional morality, 
“the new freedom,” some other doctrine 
generously garnished with clever phrases and 
quotations from learned men letters. 

The culturally sanctioned beliefs analyzed 
these pages seem more less illusory. 
the absence comprehensive research 
not possible possess the relevant facts 
that would enable distinguish unequivo- 
cally between myth and reality; conse- 
quently many the ideas that follow are 
regarded hypotheses for further study 
rather than collection settled convic- 
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tions. Moreover, the interpretation sexual 
phenomena readily vitiated because there 
scarcity facts combined with the easy 
involvement one’s own dynamics—a per- 
fect combination for theoretical bias. The sex 
the social analyst not ignored, 
either, for there are biological and cultural 
differences between the two sexes that bear 
significantly upon the issues discussed here. 
For these reasons must proceed with un- 
usual care. 


Myths appear ingredient all 
cultural heritages. Many, not most, 
these are concerned with supernatural beings 
who are said influence human events for 
good ill. Myths are elaborate rationaliza- 
tions that sanction current practices 
furnishing acceptable explanations the 
origins and purposes institutions. Con- 
sider, for instance, the Garden Eden myth. 
brief biblical passage accounts for 
sexual shame, the patriarchal tradition, 
woman’s burden reproduction, the neces- 
sity for toil and the mortality mankind— 
not mention the curse upon the serpent. 
The myths people tell the story their 
greatness and their special status the uni- 
verse; hear their myths, one would con- 
clude that every people Chosen People. 
Yet, whatever their function relation 
group morale and social control, such beliefs 
turn out more less untenable under 
the scrutiny science. 

The field sexual behavior especially 
fertile for the study cultural ideology. The 
mysteries genital activity, pregnancy 
and birth invite rationalizing speculations 
means which men have sought under- 
stand the meaning life general and sex 
particular. not surprising that religion 
deeply concerned with sex, for the causes 
and consequences sexual activity bulk 
large human affairs. The Christian tradi- 
tion, especially, with its sexual asceticism, 
has extended the thought patterns taboo 
and myth-making far into this secular age 
which science undermining many ideo- 
logical fable. present cultural lag very 
evident: while the human sciences are mov- 
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ing forward many directions, sexual re- 
search neglected. The biological findings 
Alfred Kinsey and his associates are just 
beginning appear intellectual hori- 
zon that shows number low buildings but 
the towering skyscrapers only few men 
like Sigmund Freud and Havelock Ellis. 
this country psychology, psychiatry and an- 
thropology have made modest contributions, 
but can the same said sociology? 
seems that our contribution has been less 
than modest; downright meager. True, 
study “the family” and, some extent, 
the sexual problems marriage, but the pat- 
terns social-sexual behavior are variegated 
and certainly not confined relationships 
having conventional moral sanction. pos- 
sible that the academic role the sociologist 
area human behavior? American sociolo- 
gists labor under dual handicap: (1) they 
live puritanical culture and (2) they are 
usually affiliated with the teaching profes- 
sion. the United States teachers are ex- 
pected extraordinarily evasive regard 
sex and professors are exception the 
rule. 

any rate the sociology sex quite 
undeveloped, although sex social force 
the first magnitude. Sociologists have inves- 
tigated the changing roles men and women 
and the various problems connected there- 
with; the sexual aspect marriage receives 
some attention; and processes mate selec- 
tion are being studied. Occasionally good 
study illegitimacy prostitution appears. 
However, when stated that sociology 
sex does not exist, mean that our dis- 
cipline has not investigated, any sub- 
stantial manner, the social causes, conditions 
and consequences heterosexual and homo- 
sexual activities all types. The sexual im- 
pulse powerful and must affect human 
associations numberless ways. Sexual at- 
tractions and attachments are important fac- 
tors human affairs, affecting decisions and 
motivating behavior. fear that have 
been wearing conventional blinders, seeing 
only what our moral indoctrination enables 
see, except for occasional icono- 
clastic outburst designed shock rather 
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than enlighten. Dare abandon profes- 
sional primness and study vast unexplored 
area systematically and comprehensively? 


Though the sexual realm largely domi- 
nated pre-scientific mentality, there 
evidence progress. Enlightened parents 
not lie their children about reproduction 
but tell the truth, usually touching very 
lightly, however, upon their own sexual ac- 
tivities. The attitude toward masturbation 
has changed too. Parents and teachers who 
follow current educational theory and the 
principles psychology and psychiatry— 
this means the majority when one 
considers the varying quality instruction 
home and school, the class levels society 
and the religious control over public and 
private schools—do not inculcate morbid 
fears describing masturbation harmful 
mind and Moreover, there 
growing realization that far sexual 
intercourse concerned, not sufficient 
rely upon love finding way. number 
books, largely scientific approach, discuss 
detail sexual techniques and the popu- 
larity such books attests the interest 
this type instruction. Nowadays intel- 
ligent young people are not content utter 
romantic phases; they also seek scientific en- 
lightenment. Thus, the myths puritanical 
romanticism yield contemporary realism. 


Yet sexual myths are legion the United 
States and other regions influenced the 
same cultural heritage. Science slowly dis- 
pelling the aura irrationality and mystifi- 
cation that surrounds heterosexual relations, 
but the folklore romance still eminently 
respectable and far more potent than scien- 
tific education. will probably several 


*One the reasons for calling masturbation 
entirely harmless and natural that considered 
lesser evil than sexual intercourse for the un- 
married. Adolescent masturbation, believed 
many parents today, may not represent the highest 
“purity” but accommodation that reduces 
imperious desire within moral framework pre- 
marital chastity and monogamy. 
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decades before significant knowledge about 
the processes “falling love” will 
available and additional period before 
these findings will have been disseminated 
widely. the meantime conventionalized 
lusions will part the normal indoctrina- 
tion. 

One the romantic myths that person 
either lucky unlucky love. This im- 
plies complete passivity the part men 
and women while mysterious and inscrutable 
forces work and between them. Willard 
Waller has described this belief very well: 


“The phenomenon falling love thought 
violent manifestation arising from un- 
known causal processes the mind; contains, 
one’s love real, mysterious and authentic 
message that this one’s intended mate. 
One does not fall love intentionally; one falls 
love because some mysterious force has over- 
powered his 


Now, long the traditional evasions pre- 
vail, “luck”—that vague but convenient 
term used conceal our ignorance—will in- 
deed play significant part heterosexual 
love and mate selection. young people are 
not prepared for these experiences 
education based upon scientific rationalism, 
they will continue cultivate obfuscating 
mysticism and consider themselves 
many pawns the game life. Not under- 
standing the forces work, they will, 
best, turn good literature for inspiration; 
while, the worst, Tin Pan Alley will 
their guiding star. this area, all other 
phases human relationships, greater 
knowledge makes possible greater control. 
adhered fatalistic philosophy re- 
gard disease before the advances mod- 
ern medicine. Luck was important and was 
believed that “the Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away.” Today our approach the 
problems disease more secular and 
scientific, less magical and religious. Simi- 
larly, the folklore luck, cosmic forces and 
supernatural machinations will dwindle per- 
ceptibly knowledge about heterosexual 
relations increases. 


Willard Waller, The Family, New York: Dryden 
Press, 1938, 193-104. 
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Traditional romanticism includes another 
myth that widely held because supports 
the monogamous ideal. This the belief 
the “one and only” love—the so-called soul 
mate whom one attracted cosmic 
affinity that powerful and not denied. 
Now, indicated above, clear that the 
studies heterosexual retations already 
hand, though meager, are detrimental such 
romantic illusions. Instead contemplating 
the starry firmament, sociologists have in- 
vestigated the influences such mundane 
forces propinquity and similarity social 
background effort understand the 
processes which men and women get 
acquainted, fall love and marry. Such in- 
vestigations and the wide dissemination 
results educational institutions are likely 
bring about more intelligent selection 
marriage partners. 

seems clear, too, that heterosexual affec- 
tions not necessarily run single chan- 
nels. Often there are multiple attachments 
and marital choice made with the great- 
est difficulty—much person may at- 
tracted several vocations but must decide 
upon one. Even after marriage, though the 
union supported legal and moral sanc- 
tions, the monogamous attachment may 
weakened extra-marital attractions 
simply process slow attrition. Any 
psychiatrist marriage counsellor can pro- 
vide case material the misery hidden away 
many marriages which, superficially, meet 
conventional standards. this the romanti- 
cist will reply that, these unhappy cases, 
the men and women have not been fortunate 
enough find their real “soul mate” and, 
indeed, the divorce courts are filled with 
people hoping for better luck next time 
finding the ideal mate. 

Undoubtedly both sexes there are im- 
portant individual differences sexual dy- 
namics, Some men and women seem be- 
come conditioned permanent monogamy 
with comparatively little conflict, while 
others suffer more serious frustrations. 
have had little research these matters 
—the reports clinical psychiatrists are 
not too convincing because the bias 


their samples—that one can only speculate 
about the nature and extent frustrations 
caused monogamous unions. The prob- 
lem further complicated the fact that 
our moral indoctrination sexual matters 
deep that are, even with the best 
intentions, quite unable recognize the 
ramifications sexual frustration. this 
area the superego takes complete command. 
This, believe, particularly true women. 
Their sexual drives, from the earliest years 
life, are repressed and inhibited our 
culture that, adults, they are usually un- 
able identify sexual motivations and ten- 
sions. Under prolonged psychoanalytical 
treatment self-insight may gained, but 
this method not available the public 
general. widely held opinion among 
professional students the family that, be- 
hind the conventional facade marriage, 
sexual dissatisfactions may considerable. 
course not imagined that these 
people are ready break their marriages 
because sexual problems. There are many 
other values family life that counter- 
balance the frustrations arising from extended 
monogamy. Yet these other values are not 
part the romantic ideal the one and only. 

Among both sexes there must signifi- 
cant proportion who chafe under the neces- 
sity concentrating all heterosexual inter- 
est upon single person. These not show 
equally intense interest any and all 
members the opposite sex but experience 
gradations attraction, just all 
have friendships varying degrees at- 
tachment. Their heterosexual interests tend 
move through continuous series, with 
intense interest one two persons any 
given time, moderate attraction greater 
number, and small but potentially greater de- 
sire for still larger group. men and 
women these diversified heterosexual tend- 
encies, permanent unions are undoubtedly 
onerous. Divorce one escape; extra-marital 
relations another. Each presents difficulties. 
Divorce still carries some degree social 
stigma almost every class American 
society and creates many other problems, 
especially where children are involved. More- 
over, single change marital partner 
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would hardly satisfy the demand for hetero- 
sexual diversity; only whole series mar- 
riages and divorces would suffice. 
extra-marital relationships, easy ex- 
aggerate its extent and significance. The 
public now quoting Kinsey the effect 
that “it probably safe suggest that 
about half all married males have inter- 
course with women other than their wives, 
some time while they are Yet this 
statement, spectacular may seem, mis- 
leading, for many these males have had 
only one two such experiences the 
course lifetime. The Kinsey study ex- 
plicitly states that, while extra-marital inter- 
course occasionally accounts for fair por- 
tion sexual outlet, “more often 
smaller part the total picture. ultimately 
accounts for something between and per 
cent the total orgasms all married males 
the 

this question, with the Kinsey study 
general, the sociologist’s interest really be- 
gins where the biological data end. The stu- 
dent social relationships wants know 
what these extra-marital experiences mean 
the participants, their mates, parents, friends 
and society general. One the firmest be- 
liefs monogamous ideology that such 
“affairs” are sordid: the man beast, the 
woman slut, and the whole relationship 
ignoble experience sensuality. refer 
companionship and the finer sentiments 
love regard such relationships sug- 
gest, from the conventional point view, 
unjustifiable euphemisms for that which 
debased. Such moralistic disparagement not 
only supports the monogamous tradition but 
also serves defense mechanism for the 
aggrieved mate. 

Yet the problem meaning cannot 
brushed aside easily, for, some degree, 
cultural definitions are self-validating. The 
very furtiveness demanded our society 
helps define the extra-marital experience 
for the participants themselves; and, after 
time, the concealments may become odi- 


Alfred Kinsey al., Sexual Behavior the 
Human Male, Baltimore: Saunders, 1948, 
585. 
588. 


ous them. Moreover, even those who con- 
sider themselves have been “emancipated” 
from conventional imperatives may nonethe- 
less develop feelings guilt and come 
view their socially disapproved relationship 
sordid. Exhaustive research needed 
these matters, but certainly easy un- 
derestimate the power the traditional 
mores governing sexual behavior. 

Sporadic adventures furtive love-mak- 
ing may satisfy curiosity, add the zest 
novelty, prove that one still attractive 
give vent grudge against one’s mate but 
they fail meet the steady needs those 
men and women who thrive upon hetero- 
sexual experiences. Rene Guyon refers the 
phallic type man and the clitorid type 
woman. the former says: 


“Except perhaps when very young, does 
not much love any particular woman all 
women. would like possess them all, 
had sufficient potency. Scarcely has gained 
possession one than begins dream 
winning another. fact obsessed the 
thought 


Similarly, the clitorid woman “knows 
satisfaction greater than sexual enjoyment, 
the look-out for amorous adventure; every- 
not know how common these types are, 
nor even how far their sexual tendencies are 
hereditary, but obvious that the mores 
monogamy induce serious frustrations for 
them. The conventional belief the one and 
only love stands revealed its most specious 
form when consider these types men 
and women. 

the same time hardly accurate 
describe such men and women antago- 
nistic conventional marriage. Guyon prob- 
ably exaggerates the truth when states 
that the clitorid woman and the phallic man 
not like family life. the contrary, 
many, not most, want the security 
monogamous marriage and the other satisfac- 
tions home and children; but they also 


Guyon, The Ethics Sexual Acts, New 
Alfred Knopf, 1934, 21. 
18. 
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seek sexual variety. They want forage— 
from home base. Burgess and Locke cite 
case that illustrates this point. 

“There not much would like change 
our marriage, except would like have 
women. like them for pastime. have 
never met seen another girl would put 
wife’s place. would like have little 
more freedom, could ‘horse around’ little 
more. would not think falling love with 
anyone 


Here man love with his wife; 
does not wish substitute another 
woman for her. Yet finds strict monogamy 
monotonous and secretly confesses de- 
sire for amorous adventure. For him his wife 
the one—but not the only—woman. For 
him and others the same tendencies ro- 
mantic effusions about complete possession 
are true, all, only the ardent phases 
new love; the long run other hetero- 
sexual attractions engage measure atten- 
tion. 

Finally, any number conservative men 
and women will admit freely that they 
were “in love” several times before marriage 
took place. The attachments the pre- 
marital period may multiple and simul- 
taneous. Yet, according conventional ide- 
ology, all this ceases abruptly after the 
one mate selected. After marriage there are 
new surges love; fixation has occurred. 
Men and women endeavor accommodate 
themselves this morality exclusion but 
many who succeed pay emotional price 
that may higher than they imagine. Even 
the case divorce and re-marriage, the 
ideology romanticism and exclusive mo- 
nogamy only slightly modified. The di- 
vorcee commonly takes the position that the 
first marriage “was all mistake.” Now, 
the other hand, has found his own true 
love—and the same ideology exclusive 
possession holds sway. 


The foregoing remarks concerning the fic- 
tions monogamous morality suggest an- 


Burgess and Locke, The Family, 
New York: American Book 1945, 322. 
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other irrational belief pertaining hetero- 
sexual relationships. the widely held 
conviction that “promiscuity” would result 
our present morality were altered. have 
often observed that any suggestion relating 
the modification sexual morality— 
though, course, this very process going 
before our many otherwise 
intelligent people into panic. The assump- 
tion seems that, once alter current 
standards, all regulation abandoned 
favor bacchanalian revelry; that utter 
chaos would result the event any widely 
accepted deviation from puritanical restric- 
tions. These processes thought are an- 
alogous those the Caucasian who fears 
that unmitigated ruin would befall the na- 
tion any departure from traditional prac- 
tices toward the Negro were permitted. 
both instances the underlying conception ap- 
pears that there such terrific pres- 
sure against the gateways “morality” that 
the slightest opening would demolish the 
barriers and devastate the land. 

The motives leading this mental con- 
figuration bear examination. the case 
the racial problem there the deep and 
abiding fear that Negroes, suddenly released 
from the shackles prejudice, would 
berserk—a fear probably related the guilt 
feelings the white man. regard the 
sexual question, there the subconscious 
fear that pent-up sexual drives would, 
given half chance, lead lustful attacks 
upon women and children, producing com- 
plete degradation everywhere. This reaction 
seems stem from the inhibited lascivious- 
ness induced sexual restrictions. strict 
the control heterosexual drives under 
ascetic morality that all sorts compensat- 
ing fantasies are engendered the mind 
the individual. Thus, when the prevailing 
ideology criticized, these subjective proc- 
esses are projected upon the social scene and 
one’s own dynamics, composed frustra- 
tions and inhibited tendencies toward sexual 
aggressiveness, are metamorphosed into so- 
cial prediction. 

obviously irrational smear all pro- 
posals for change sexual morality with the 
label promiscuity. Such name-calling 
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favorite device all propagandists, but, 
being recognized, loses force scientific 
circles. Students culture know that sexual 
behavior subject group regulation every- 
where, whatever the exact degree freedom 
restraint receiving moral approval; and 
even those groups that have sanctioned 
periods promiscuity are careful define 
the time and circumstances such 
rule the term “promiscuity” remains 
vague, serving arouse moral aversion 
rather than define explicitly relationship 
between the sexes. this non-logical man- 
ner buttresses the traditional morality. 


Asceticism responsible for another ideo- 
logical notion that widely held but ap- 
pears dubious validity. This the 
belief that sexual intercourse without love 
both men and women, but especially 
women. Even Bertrand Russell, radical phi- 
losopher, states that “sex intercourse apart 
from love has little value, and re- 
garded primarily experimentation with 
view The philosophy implicit 
this commonly accepted belief seems 
that sex essentially ugly but, context 
mutual love—if not conventional marriage 
—it becomes purified all immorality and 
grossness. Now, could enter upon long 
and tedious analysis the various kinds 
love, but such digression hardly justified 
for the purposes hand. The main issue 
here whether sexual intercourse has any 
value the participants when there 
deep emotional involvement between them. 

Actually there are significant group differ- 
entials the meanings attached sexual 
intercourse. respect pre-marital inter- 
course, for example, Kinsey states that 
large proportion the per cent the 
population which never goes college ac- 
cepts pre-marital intercourse normal and 
natural. Most this group would insist that 


*Cf. Charles Margold, Sex Freedom and 
Social Control, Chicago: University Chicago, 
1926. 

Bertrand Russell, Marriage and Morals, New 
Liveright, 1929, 128. 
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there question right wrong in- 
volved. With the upper educational level, 
the question pre-marital intercourse 
largely one Even those persons 
higher education whose ethical code per- 
mits tolerates pre-marital intercourse may 
nevertheless believe that immoral (“un- 
satisfactory”) without romantic sentiment. 

Horace Kallen, excellent summary 
this point, has emphasized the group and 
individual differences that must kept 
mind assessing the meaning sexual ex- 
perience. 

“If the record indicates anything, indicates 
that the morals sex are mystery. Whatever 
salvation any individual accomplishes, ac- 
complishes his own way, according his own 
pattern. Its materials and conditions consist 
his community, its mores, and its ruling pas- 
sions. They constitute both his limitations and 
his opportunities, nor there anything else for 
him work with. His sex-ways will follow one 
industrial worker, tradesman, gentle- 
Protestant, Roman Catholic. The one 
perennial constant the determination sex- 
ways the physiological organism with its 
mechanisms and their developmental dynamic. 
The rest, the essence and form the psycho- 
logical personality, gets its movement and pat- 
tern from the facilitations and obstructions pre- 
sented the total environment which 


the task sociological research add 
the substance fact this theoretical 
framework. The easy generalizations sanc- 
tioned morality are altogether inadequate 
guide the meaning sexual 
nor are the antithetical generalizations re- 
bellious non-conformists likely much 
better. Inductive investigation would prob- 
ably reveal number variables related 
sexual attitudes. There are not only group and 


Kinsey, op. cit., 381. says further that 
lower level males are often highly promiscuous and 
that “there are many who have interest having 
intercourse with the same girl more than once.” 

Horace Kallen, “Sex Morals and the Un- 
married Adult” The Sex Life the Unmarried 
Adult, edited Ira Wile, New York: The Van- 
guard Press, 1934, 249. 
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individual differences considered but 
the nature the sexual experience and the 
circumstances occurrence. The subject 
complicated beyond the dreams arm- 
chair speculation the dogmas moralists. 

The two sexes tend differ their at- 
titudes this question too. impossible 
say with certainty how far this divergence 
view between men and women biological 
and how far caused cultural indoc- 
trination. Helene Deutsch has expressed very 
well the differences between the man and the 
woman regard sex and love, although she 
seems underestimate the cultural factors. 


“Woman’s somatic urge not comparable 
woman, the somatic tendency 
discharge replaced the yearning for the 
erotic pleasure experience that communicated 
the genitals. man, have primarily 
imperious physiologic urge that accompanied 
psychic elements; woman, have 
psychologic process supported biologic fac- 


One need not deny the relevance biological 
differences between the sexes influencing 
their respective definitions the sexual act 
emphasize the repressions which women 
have been subjected cultural tradition 
that has supported double standard 
morality. The sexual psychology women 
undoubtedly undergoing alterations under 
the influence cultural changes. Tendencies 
toward equality between men and women, 
changes the sex mores, and the dissemina- 
tion effective contraception are especially 
important this connection. 

Moreover the issue complicated the 
manner which the mores insure their own 
validity. coitus without sentimental at- 
tachments defined wrong, then cannot 
very satisfactory those accepting this 
moral view. Guilt feelings and moral aversion 
will arise mar the experience, least 
retrospect, thus justifying the original defini- 
tion. The issue complicated even further 
the devious manner which the individ- 
ual can have sexual experience outside mar- 
riage and still believe the moral impor- 


Helene Deutsch, Psychology Women, Grune 
and Stratton, 1944, Vol. 85. 


tance romantic affection. This accom- 
plished imagining, for the duration the 
relationship, that one deeply love with 
the sexual partner—and the emotional ex- 
citation accompanying coitus may suffici- 
ent support the temporary self-deception. 

social research should begin penetrate 
the moral facade, would undoubtedly dis- 
cover variety values sexual intercourse 
where attachments significant enough 
called love are involved. The relationship 
may that friendship casual ac- 
quaintance, ephemeral enduring, leading 
eventually love, hate, indifference, 
continued friendship. The values may 
These are, course, im- 
portant everyone but especially those 
suffering from serious sexual frustration. Men 
and women possessing normal sexual urge, 
living securely the marital state, enjoying 
satisfying sex life, are often very intolerant 
those who, because abnormal drive 
emotional tension relative isolation from 
the opposite sex, exhibit sexual behavior 
that diverges from their own. There are also 
emotional and aesthetic values dis- 
covered sexual experience. the intimacy 
and rapport coitus its aesthetic best, one 
establishes bond with another human being 
and this communion the isolation self 
yields mutuality pleasurable experi- 
ence that unique human relations. 
Through sexual experience men and women 
can learn great deal about one another, not 
only sexual objects but social beings 
functioning various roles, These statements 
are made hypothetically and only objective 
study can determine the degree accuracy 
that they contain. Yet may many years 
before our culture will support comprehen- 
sive studies this kind. 

the same time new appreciation the 
values heterosexual contacts need not ob- 
scure the fact that sexual aggressions and 
hostilities must reckoned with too. The 
causes and consequences such behavior 
also come within the scope sociological in- 
quiry. Comparative-cultural studies should 
able provide answer the question 
how far such aggressions and hostilities 
are the result morality sexual re- 
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straint. Even those who have graduated from 
traditional moralism may not get beyond the 
point where such aggressions are viewed 
individual eccentricity pathology 
treated the clinical psychiatrist. This indi- 
vidualistic framework thought leaves out 
account the influence the mores, al- 
though they are vital force sexual dynam- 
ics. 

One the most deeply rooted beliefs 
our sexual ideology that bodily processes 
are obstacles “spiritual” attainment. Here 
the direct influence Christian asceticism 
evident. Romantic idealizations and other 
sublimations sex are considered 
“higher” plane, while genital activity 
definitely “lower.” This distinction between 
the higher and the lower, the spiritual and 
the base, the pure and the impure clearly 
manifest the ideological tradition relating 
sex. Now the “spiritual” defined, 
accordance with the ascetic tradition, 
terms denial the world and the flesh, 
then the conception the body ob- 
stacle the life the spirit 
If, however, the “spiritual” defined 
terms social idealism, that is, type 
intimate fellowship dominated spirit 
mutual sympathy love, then this belief 
can challenged. 

this latter definition the body, its 
sexual capacities and expressions, not 
obstacle the spiritual life but has, the 
contrary, much contribute. Freud and his 
followers have made educated people every- 
where conscious the emotional effects 
sexual frustration. is, according this 
theory, the sex, not its satisfac- 
tion, that produces hostility toward others 
and aggression variety forms. This 
psychological principle was applied socio- 
logically number Utopian communi- 
ties where social idealism was combined 
with experimental urge. the Oneida 
group heterosexual bonds were looked upon 
mighty force binding men and women 
together into close fellowship; conse- 
quently they favored multiple attachments 
and frowned upon the exclusive, possessive 
relationships monogamy. John Humphrey 
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Noyes, the leader the Oneida community, 
repudiated the sex-denying ethics 
anity his quest for spiritual 
established, the contrary, society where 
sexual love was integrated with the life 
spirit. The system “complex marriage” 
practiced his followers was designed 
utilize heterosexual attachments the dy. 
namic for multi-lateral sympathetic fellow. 
ship which bound all the members to. 
gether into brotherly 

Life the Oneida group had 
zest and adventure, explicable, least 
part, the continual possibilities new 
heterosexual experience. this respect 
stood sharp contrast with cultures practic. 
ing sexual asceticism. Under ascetic code 
there can such source adventure and 
new experience daily life. Men and 
women, under restrictive mores, become con- 


ditioned sexual inhibition and 
that they may even come view one 
other with fear and mistrust instead Flesh 
perennial sources love and friendship. 
this point the testimony Pierrepont Noyes, 
son the founder the Oneida com. 
munity, revealing. bodies 
pression, dim recognition, that the relation be- 
tween our grown folks had quality intimate 
and personal, quality that made life 
Unquestionably the sexual relations the cretion 
bers under the Community system inspired 


lively interest each other but believe that 
the opportunity for romantic friendships also 
played part rendering life more colorful 
than elsewhere. Even elderly people, whose 
physical passions had burned low, preserved the 
fine essence earlier associations; child 
was, sensed spirit high romance 
rounding them, vivid, youthful interest life 
that looked from their eyes and spoke their 
voices and 
Unfortunately there very little material 
available the various communistic settle- 
ments existing this country during the 
nineteenth century that has any scientific 


Cf. Robert Parker, Yankee Saint, New 


York: Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 
Pierrepont Noyes, House, New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937, 131. 
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ficial, impressionistic sort are not adequate; 
what need the trained competence 
the social psychologist 
aware the significance cultural factors. 
what extent, for example, was sex unify- 
ing force Oneida and what extent di- 
Under what conditions can the exten- 
sion heterosexual attachments beyond 
conventional monogamy lead increase 
fellowship and cooperation? strong 
motivation essential? Must there 
inspiring figure serve the leader 
such social experiment? Knowledge 
these matters very unsatisfactory, but 
does seem reasonable conclude that the 
restrictions traditional asceticism can 
modified without the dire consequences 
predicted ethnocentric judgment. Indeed, 
suggested above, appears that new 
values emerge sexual forces are released. 

regard the low opinion “the flesh” 
held ascetics, final word may added. 
Flesh heir many limitations and dis- 
abilities, sure. Disease and physical 
suffering are painful, certain physiological 
processes are disgusting, and the end, our 
bodies are nothing but few worthless chem- 
icals. Moreover, there are abnormalities 
physical appetite considered regard 
food, drink and sex. Yet what has normal 
sex common with disease, suffering, ex- 
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simple truth seldom expressed many 
words), integral part complete 
heterosexuality, and has vast implications 
for the well-being the individual and so- 
ciety. Only those who categorically condemn 
“the flesh” can remain blind the social and 
emotional consequences sexual activity 
well the ethical values that may re- 
lated and dependent upon satisfying sex 
life. 


this analysis five conventional beliefs 
concerning heterosexual relationships have 
been examined critically with view stim- 
ulating sociological research area 
human relations that has been grossly neg- 
lected. has not been intention fur- 
nish verbal ammunition for iconoclasts full 
sound and fury. matter fact, 
long contemporary mores retain their 
force, these ideological notions myth and 
half-truth will useful enabling men and 
women adjust their thought and behavior 
the moral requirements their society. 
Yet, while the functioning member society 
adopts pragmatic morality operating within 
the given cultural context, sociologists can- 
not afford ethnocentric but must glean 
fact from fiction the ceaseless quest for 
enlightenment. This particularly true 
sexual problems, for this sphere ignorance 
and fear have been unusually conspicuous. 
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REPORT NOMINATIONS AND 
TION OFFICERS FOR THE 
YEAR 1950 


The Report the Committee Nomina- 
tions submitted herewith. The nominations 
and the election were conformity with the 
requirements the Constitution the Society. 
The elected officers are therefore certified 
the officers the Society for the year 1950. 

behalf the Society, wish thank 
Katharine Jocher, the members the Commit- 
tee Nominations, and the tellers. 

Parsons, President 


the President the American Sociological 
Society: 

Chairman the Committee Nomina- 
tions, submit herewith the report the Com- 
mittee, giving the results the election offi- 
cers the Society for 1950. 

The official ballot for the election was pre- 
pared the Committee Nominations and 
mailed the Secretary the Society all 
voting members May 14, 1949. The nominees 
for the elective offices were follows: 


For President 
Robert Angell, Leonard Cottrell, Jr. 

For First Vice-President 
Robert Merton, Florian Znaniecki 

For Second Vice-President 
Margaret Hagood, Clyde Hart 

For Members the Executive Committee 
Gordon Blackwell, Raymond Bowers, 
Kingsley Davis, Calvin Schmid 

For Assistant Editors the Review 
Clarence Glick, Louis Guttman, Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, Paul Lazarsfeld 


total 1205 ballots mailed out, 770, 
per cent, were returned the Chairman. 
Since were ineligible because improper 
identification, total 762 valid ballots were 
counted. 

Two tellers, Edgar Thompson and Sanford 
Winston, officiated with the Chairman the 
Committee counting the ballots. Although the 
voting for most the offices was close, the fol- 
lowing persons were elected clear majorities: 
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President 
Leonard Cottrell, Jr. 
First Vice-President 
Robert Merton 
Second Vice-President 
Margaret Hagood 
Members the Executive Committee 
Gordon Blackwell, Kingsley Davis 
Assistant Editors the Review 
Clarence Glick, Clifford Kirkpatrick 


preparing the list nominees for the offi- 
cial ballot, the Committee Nominations cast 
five successive ballots before arriving com- 
plete slate candidates acceptable ma- 
jority the members the Committee. Forty- 
six ballots carried write-in votes with write-in 
candidate receiving more than two votes for 
particular office. 

Members the Committee Nominations 
were: Harry Alpert, Kingsley Davis, Noel 
Gist, Harold Hoffsommer, Raymond Kennedy, 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, Harvey Locke, Charles 
Loomis, Delbert Miller, Austin Porterfield, John 
Riley, Raymond Sletto, Logan Wilson, Kim- 
ball Young. 

Respectfully submitted, 
KATHARINE JOCHER 
Chairman, Committee Nominations 


ANNUAL MEETING THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1949 


The Forty-fourth annual meeting the 
American Sociological Society will held 
New York City, December 28-30, 1949. The 
program oriented toward the presentation 
research and the analysis problems, whether 
substantive methodological, that lie near 
the frontiers contemporary sociology. Several 
the sessions will bear familiar titles: Con- 
tributed Papers; Demography; 
Family; Method; Theory. There are sessions, 
though, social stratification and intergroup 
relations. The American Soldier will sub- 
jected analysis and evaluation research 
contribution one meeting, while another will 
consider the censuses 1950 
sources data for social analysis. The develop- 
ing interdisciplinary research recognized 
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several sessions within our own program: In- 
dustrial Sociology, Sociology and Psychiatry. 
Then there are programs developed jointly with 
other organizations: The Rural Sociological So- 
ciety, American Economic Association, American 
Political Science Association. The American So- 
ciological Society has its own session social 
research the Federal Government, and join- 
ing with Section the American Association 
for the Advancement Science sponsoring 
meeting the prospects for the social sciences. 
The geographical extension research and 
planning apparent the contributions the 
program, too, although there are sessions that 
are specifically labelled regional interna- 
tional. 

peculiarly appropriate that this meeting 
devoted the frontiers sociological research 
should held under the auspices the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement Sci- 
ence. The headquarters both The American 
Sociological Society and the Rural Sociological 
Society will the Hotel New Yorker, though 
our own day meetings will held the 
rooms the Manhattan Center. 

Since many the affiliated societies both 
the AAAS and the Allied Social Sciences are 
meeting New York during the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s, most important 
that hotel reservations and the general business 
aspects the meetings handled expedi- 
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tiously possible. The following information 
given outline form for the convenience 
members. Registration forms will mailed 
the membership October. 

Central registration under the auspices 
the AAAS. strongly urged that all mem- 
bers register. The fee $2.00 for members 
the AAAS, $3.00 for non-members. The general 
program the AAAS mailed December 
those registering advance. 

Hotel reservations should made ad- 
vance directly with the Housing Bureau the 
New York Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
Rooms will assigned the Housing Bureau 
order receipt reservation and confirmed 
directly the Hotel. 

The annual dinner the Society will pre- 
cede the presidential address. will held 
December the Grand Ballroom the 
Hotel New Yorker. The cost will $4.70, in- 
clusive. The officers the Society would ap- 
preciate you could notify them whether 
not you plan attend the dinner, since ad- 
vance estimates attendance must given 
the Hotel New Yorker. 

The program for the meeting and the pro- 
posals the Reorganization Committee for the 
future development the Society will sent 
all members October. 

Parsons, President 


MEMBERSHIP LIST FOR 1949 
The letters after the names indicate the classes membership: (A) Active, (a) Associate, (s) Student, 


(L) Life, (h) Honorary, (e) Emeritus, and (d) Donor. 


Aaronson, Hermine, 1281 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn 
13, N.Y. (s) 

Aaserude, Vernon, Box 741, Quincy, Calif. (A) 

Abel, Theodore F., Palisades, N.Y. (A) 

Abernethy, George L., Davidson College, Davidson, 
N.C. (A) 

Abrams, Lois, 1133 Center Dr., Richmond Hts., Mo. 
(s) 

Abrams, Ray H., 408 Lansdowne Ave., Lans- 
downe, Pa. (A) 

Abramson, Renee M., 355 Foster Ave., State 
College, Pa. (s) 

Ackerman, William B., Phillips Rd., Sherwood Pk., 
Rensselaer, N.Y. (a) 

Adams, Carolyn B., 819 Spaulding Ave., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. (s) 

Adams, James L., 5707 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
37, (a) 

Adams, Paul L., Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. 


(a) 
Adams, Stuart N., Department Sociology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio (a) 


Adams, Theodore L., 352 Webster Ave., Jersey City 
(s) 

Adler, Franz, Department Sociology, University 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. (A) 

Adler, Leta, Department Sociology, University 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. (A) 

Adorno, Theodore W., 803 Yale St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. (s) 

Aginsky, Bernard, 71st St., New York 21, 
N.Y. (A) 

Aginsky, Ethel G., 71st St., New York 21, 
N.Y. (A) 

Aird, John S., 1319 State, Ann Arbor, Mich. (s) 

Akers, Elmer R., 5466 Silverton Dr., Route No. 
Flint, Mich. (A) 

Albert, Allen D., Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 
(a) 

Albig, W., University Illinois, Urbana, (A) 

Albrecht, Milton C., 210 Union Rd., Buffalo 21, 
N.Y. (A) 

Alexander, Chester, Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo. (A) 
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Alexander, Frank D., 731 St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (A) 

Alinsky, Saul D., Industrial Areas Found., 
Michigan, Chicago, (A) 

Allain, Theresa, International House, Riverside 
Dr., New York, N.Y. (s) 

Allen, Francis R., Box 1121, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. (A) 

Allen, Philip J., Department Sociology, Mary 
Washington College, University Virginia, 
Fredericksburg, Va. (A) 

Allport, H., 409 Maxwell Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. (A) 

Alpert, Harry, Locustwood Blvd., Elmont, N.Y. 
(A) 

Alston, John C., Wilberforce State College, Wilber- 
force, Ohio (A) 

Alvarez, Gloria A., 3888 Seton Ave., New York 66, 
N.Y. (s) 

Andersen, Carl W., 170 Ocean View St., New Haven, 
Conn. (s) 

Anderson, Brooks, Box 936, Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio (A) 

Anderson, Arnold, University Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. (A) 

Anderson, Odin W., School Public Health, Uni- 
versity Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (A) 

Anderson, A., Department Rural Social Organi- 
zation, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (A) 

Andrews, Columbus, Furman University, Greenville, 
S.C. (A) 

Andrews, Henry L., Box 797, University, Ala. (A) 

Angelino, Henry R., 936 Clark St., Lincoln, Neb. (a) 

Angell, Robert C., UNESCO, 19, Avenue Kleber, 
Paris, France (A) 

Anglin, Robert AM&N College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
(A) 

Antokoletz, Judith, 1560 Grand Concourse, State 
College, Pa. (s) 

Applbaum, Karl, 1898 Bay Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. (a) 

Apple, Dorrian, Sociology, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La. (A) 

Aquin, Sister George, St. Joseph College for Women, 
245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn N.Y. (a) 

Arensberg, Conrad M., Barnard College, Columbia 
Univ., New York 27, N.Y. (A) 

Armbruster, Gordon H., 5617 Blackstone Ave., 
Ill. (A) 

Armstrong, Clairette P., Domestic Relations Court, 
114 St., New York 16, N.Y. (L) 

Armstrong, Donald, United States Pipe Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N.J. (L) 

Arnold, Melvin, Beacon St., Boston Mass. (a) 

Arnold, William J., 114 Monroe St., Roselle, N.J. 


(a) 

Arrington, Ruth E., R.F.D. No. Manassas, Va. 
(A) 

Artis, Jay, 119 Sparks Building, State College, Pa. (s) 

Asgis, Alfred J., 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
(A) 

Atchley, Mell H., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Florida, Gainesville, Fla. (A) 
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Athearn, Clarence R., Mill St., Athens, Ohio (a) 

Atwood, Howell, Knox College, Galesburg, 
(A) 

Avedissian, Lonnie L., 2721 Pasadena St., Detroit 
Mich. (a) 

Auster, Donald, 107th St., Shanks Village, 
Orangeburg, N.Y. (s) 

Axelrad, Sidney, School Social Research, 12th 
St., New York 11, N.Y. (A) 

Baber, Ray E., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
(A) 

Bachelder, Joseph E., Washington Public Opinion 
Laboratory, State College Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. (A) 

Backman, Carl W., Department Sociology, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Ind. (s) 

Bacon, Selden D., Hillhouse Ave., New Haven 10, 
Conn. (A) 

Badenhorst, T., 32-21, 210th St., Bayside, Queens 
College, New York, N.Y. (A) 

Badesch, Harvey J., Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. (a) 

Baetke, August, Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 
(A) 

Bagish, Henry H., 1427 25th St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. (s) 

Bahar, Mathilde, 1316 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (A) 

Bailey, William L., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Maryland, College Park, Md. (a) 
Bailie, Helena, 1306 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 

Mass. (s) 

Bain, Read, 116 Talluwanda Rd., Oxford, Ohio (A) 

Bain, Robert K., 1302 Geranium St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 12, D.C. (s) 

Baker, George W., 136 King St., Victory Village, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. (a) 

Baker, E., Department Sociology, University 
Maryland, College Park, Md. (A) 

Baldwin, Roger N., 170 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(A) 

Bales, Freed, Department Social Relations, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (A) 
Ball, Harry Jr., 334 Wesley Ave., Ferguson 21, 

Mo. (s) 

Ball, Irene, 247 Central Park West, New York, N.Y. 
(A) 

Ballard, Lloyd V., 917 Park Ave., Beloit, Wis. (A) 

Ballif, Ariel S., 820 6th East, Provo, Utah (A) 
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N.Y. (s) 

Fichter, Joseph H., Loyola University, 6363 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. (A) 

Field, George A., c/o Department Sociology, 
University Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Pa. (s) 


Field, John P., 6054 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 37, 
(s) 


Finger, Stanley, 1001 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
(s) 

Finke, Madge A., 609 Calumet, Aurora, (a) 

Firey, Walter, University Texas, Austin, Tex. (A) 

Fischoff, Ephraim, American International College, 
Mass. (A) 

Fischoff, Marion J., American International College, 
Springfield Mass. (A) 

Fisher, Bernard C., 61st St., New York 21, 
N.Y. (s) 

Fisher, Galen M., 850 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 
Calif. (L) 


Fitchett, Horace, Howard University, 
ton, D.C. (A) 

Fitzpatrick, P., Fordham University, Bronx 
N.Y. (A) 

Fitzsimmons, Cleo, Home Economics Bldg., Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind. (A) 

Flach, Michael J., c/o Wilson House, Medford 
Mass. (s) 

Fleis, Sylvia M., 6732 168th St., Flushing, L.I., N.Y. 
(s) 

Fleischmann, Bernard J., 8258 Norton Ave., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. (s) 

Fleming, James E., Department Sociology, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio (A) 

Fleming, Lessie T., Department Sociology, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio (A) 

Fletcher, Ralph C., Farnsworth Ave., Detroit 

Mich. (A) 

Fligelman, Frieda, 105 Eleventh Ave., Helena, Mont. 
(A) 

Flint, John T., 436 Park Ave. E., Kent, Ohio (s) 

Floro, George K., Sunnyside, Lawrence, Kan. 
(s) 

Flowerman, Samuel H., 340 Myrtle Ave., Irvington, 
N.J. (A) 

Foley, Albert S., 305 Cameron Ave., Chapel Hill, 
N.C. (s) 

Foley, Donald L., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Rochester, Rochester N.Y. (A) 

Folk, Harold, 404 Thomas St., Arlington 25, 
Va. (A) 

Folsom, Joseph K., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. (A) 

Foote, Nelson N., Department Sociology and 
Anthropology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
(A) 

Forbath, Pauline, 230 Riverside Dr., New York 
N.Y. (a) 

Ford, Richard T., Douglas Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 
(L) 

Ford, Robert N., Webster St., Lynbrook, 
N.Y. (A) 

Ford, Thomas R., Department Sociology, Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Foreman, Melvin, 3307 Third Ave. W., Seattle 
Wash. (s) 

Foreman, Marion G., 4505 First St., S.E., Wash- 
ington 20, D.C. (A) 


Fo! 


Fo: 
Fr: 


Foreman, Paul B., Department Sociology, Okla- 
homa College, Stillwater, Okla. (A) 
Form, William H., Department Sociology, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. (A) 
Forsyth, Howard, Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Tex. (A) 

Fosberg, Morton F., 602 St., Shanks Village, 
Orangeburg, N.Y. (A) 

Foskett, John M., University Oregon, Department 
Sociology, Eugene, Ore. (A) 

Foster, Arnold W., Department Sociology, Tran- 
sylvania College, Lexington, Ky. (a) 

Foster, Robert G., Box Lawrence, Kan. (A) 

Foster, Vera C., Box 38, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (a) 

Fox, Byron L., 430 Columbus Ave., Apt. Syracuse 
N.Y. (A) 

Fox, Sherwood D., 158 81st St., New York 24, 
N.Y. (A) 

Fox, Vincent L., 6342 Southwood, Clayton Mo. 
(s) 

Foy, James E., Cedarcrest, Tuscaloosa, Ala. (s) 

Foy, Martha E., 710 Savannah Ave., Pittsburgh 21, 
Pa. (s) 

Frances, Sister Elizabeth, Regis College, Weston, 
Mass. (A) 

Francis, Bion H., Lebanon St., Winchester, Mass. 
(a) 

Francis, K., Box 58, Notre Dame, Ind. (A) 

Francis, Roy G., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (s) 

Franck, Isaac, 2605 Ross Rd., Rock Creek Forest, 
Silver Spring, Md. (a) 

Frank, Lawrence K., Perry St., New York 14, 
N.Y. (A) 

Frankell, Edward T., Federation Social Agencies, 
519 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (A) 

Franklin,. Henry C., Jr., 240 Adams, Los Angeles 
37, Calif. (s) 

Franklin, Margaret C., University Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. (A) 

Franzen, Maxwell K., 1109 Lake Ave., White Bear 
Lake 10, Minn. (s) 

Frazier; Franklin, Department Sociology, 
Howard University, Washington D.C. (A) 

Fredette, Ena., Windsor Rd., Quincy 71, 
Mass. (s) 

Freedman, Ronald, Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (A) 
Freeman, Eva A., 5324 Willis Ave., Dallas Tex. 

(A) 
Freeman, Felton D., Davie Circle, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. (s) 
1850 Billingsley Terr., New York 
53, N.Y. 
Fretz, Winfield, Bethel College, Newton, Kan. 
(A) 
Freund, Eva, 6545 78th St., Middle Village, N.Y. 


Freyre, Gilberto, Apipucos, Recife, Brazil (h) 
Friedel, Francis J., Box 236, Sioux City Iowa (A) 
Edgar Z., 5801 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 
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Fried], Ernestine, 241 46th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. (A) 

Friedli, Alfred, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. (A) 

Friedman, Elisha M., Broad St., Rm. 1607, New 
York N.Y. (A) 

Friedsam, Hiram J., Department Economics and 
Sociology, North Texas State College, Denton, 
Tex. (A) 

Frisen, Carl M., Rt. Box 443, San Jose, Calif. (s) 

Fritz, Charles E., 511 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 37, 
(s) 

Frost, Olivia, 202 136th St., New York, N.Y. (s) 

Frum, Harold S., Department Sociology, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind. (A) 

Frumhartz, Muni, Department Sociology, Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell, Iowa (a) 

Fuchs, Estelle, 54th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. (A) 

Fulcomer, David M., Drew University, Madison, 
N.J. (A) 

Fuller, Norman, Lincoln St., Springfield, Vt. (a) 

Furfey, Paul H., Catholic University, Washington 
17, D.C. (A) 

Fuson, Wm. M., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
(A) 

Gabriel, John A., 490 187th St., New York, N.Y. 
(s) 

Gallery, Eugene, University Scranton, Scranton, 
Pa. (A) 

Galt, William E., The Lifwynn Foundation, 
Morningside Dr., Westport, Conn. (A) 

Galway, Edward, 114 30th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. (A) 

Gamble, Sidney D., 4730 Fieldston Rd., New York, 
N.Y. (A) 

Gamio, Manuel, Instituto Indigenista Inter-Amer- 
icana, Liverpool Mexico, Mexico (h) 

Gardiner, Gertrude R., Hotel Windemere West, 
1614 St., Chicago 37, Ill. (A) 

Gardner, George H., Alexander St., Princeton, 
(a) 

Gardner, Robert V., Department Sociology, 
Washburn Hall, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R.I. (s) 

Gartrell, Carrie M., Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
(A) 

Garver, Ann, 110 Nicholson Hall, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. (s) 

Garwood, E., R.D. No. Brookville, Ohio (A) 

Gaughran, Bernard, Jr., 1387 2nd St., Brooklyn 
30, N.Y. (s) 

Gaul, Richard, 867 Knoll Dr., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. (s) 

Gavian, Ruth W., c/o Heath Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. (a) 

Gay, Sarah, M., Amherst, Va. (s) 

Geddes, Ezra W., 411 Cascadilla St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
(s) 

Gedney, Richard C., 1360 47th Apt. Chi- 
cago, (s) 

Gee, Wilson, University Virginia, University, Va. 
(A) 


Ore. 


37, 
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E., Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (A) 

Geisert, Harold L., George Washington University, 
Washington D.C. (A) 

Genn, George, 178 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


(a) 

Gerard, Bernard H., 8844 18th Ave., Brooklyn 14, 

Gerling, Amy G., Sociology Department, University 
Wichita, Wichita, Kan. (A) 

Gerrard, Nathan L., 138 34th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. (a) 

Gerth, H., Sterling Hall, University Wis- 
consin, Madison Wis. (A) 

Gerver, Israel, 260 72nd St., New York, N.Y. (s) 

Gettys, E., University Texas, Austin, Tex. (A) 

Ghormley, Hugh W., 1535 26th St., Des Moines, 
Towa (A) 

Ghormley, Mrs. Hugh W., 1535 26th St., Des 
Moines, Iowa (A) 

Giffen, Perry, Department Political Economy, 
University Toronto, 273 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. (a) 

Gibbard, Harold A., Department Sociology, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va. (A) 
Gibbs, Raymond L., Boys Industrial School, Lan- 

caster, Ohio (A) 

Gibson, Duane L., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. (A) 

Gifford, Donald P., 1906 Lincoln Park W., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (s) 

Giganti, Joseph S., 5704 Harper Ave., Chicago 37, 
Ill. (a) 

Giles, William, 208 Manson Plainfield, N.J. (s) 

Gili, John D., 260 Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(A) 

Gillard, Ruth, Bard College, Annandale Hudson, 
N.Y. (A) 

Gillen, Paul B., Hill Knowlton, Inc., Empire 
State Bldg., New York, N.Y. (A) 

Gillette, M., Department Sociology, University 
North Dakota, University Station, Grand 
Forks, N.D. (e) 

Gilliam, Sylvia B., 2334 30th St., Los Angeles 
16, Calif. (s) 

Gillin, John, University North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. (A) 

Gillin, L., Sterling Hall, University Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. (e) 

Gimore, Harlan W., Department Sociology, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. (A) 

Gist, Noel P., University Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(A) 

Gittler, Joseph B., Department Sociology, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa (A) 

Gladden, James W., Mt. Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio (A) 

Glaser, Robert E., Strawberry Point, Iowa (A) 

Glass, Arnold, 3512 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
47, (s) 

Glass, Edward J., 216 Concord Dr., Palo Alto, 
Calif. (s) 


Glasse, James D., 409 Project St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. (s) 

Glenn, John M., 130 22nd St., New York, N.Y. 
(L) 

Glick, Clarence, Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. (A) 

Glick, Doris L., Department Sociology, University 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. (A) 

Glick, Paul C., Bureau the Census, Washington 
25, D.C. (A) 

Godfrey, Eleanor P., 711 Harvard St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. (A) 

Godwin, Winfred L., Box 552, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
(s) 

Goen, Muriel, Webster Park Ave., Columbus 
Ohio (A) 

Goethe, M., 7th and Sts., Sacramento 14, 
Calif. (A) 

Goff, Donald H., 2300 Broad St., Apt. Trenton, 
(s) 

Goldberg, Nathan, 1425 Macombs Rd. New York 
52, N.Y. (A) 

Goldblatt, Harold S., University New York 
N.Y. (s) 

Golden, Joseph, 2137 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
Pa. (s) 

Goldhamer, Herbert, The Rand Corp., 1029 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington D.C. (A) 
Goldman, Nathan, 3811 O’Hara St., Pittsburgh 13, 

Pa. (s) 

Goldschmidt, Walter R., Department Sociology, 
University California Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (A) 

Goldsen, Joseph M., 1101 Cedar St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. (A) 

Goldstein, Bernard, 4450 Woodlawn Ave., Apt. 
Chicago, Ill. (a) 

Goldstein, Jacob, Department Psychology, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn N.Y. (A) 

Goldstein, Rhoda L., 4450 Woodlawn Ave., Apt. 
Chicago, (a) 

Gomillion, Charles G., Box 31, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala. (A) 

Good, Alvin, 306 Cypress St., Nachitoches, La. (A) 

Goode, William J., Department Sociology and 
Anthropology, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
(A) 

Goodell, Tilly R., County Court House, Rm. 300, 
Paso, Tex. (s) 

Goodman, Leonard H., 602 St., Orangeburg, 
N.Y. (s) 

Goodman, Mary E., Department Sociology, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass. (A) 
Goodrich, Doris W., Parkside Dr., Berkeley 

Calif. (s) 

Goodrich, Ernest E., St. Johnsbury, Vt. (a) 

Gordon, Joan L., Georgia State College, Savannah, 
Ga. (A) 

Gordon, John R., 335 Prescott, Memphis, Tenn. (a) 

Gordon, Milton M., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pa. 


(A) 
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Gordon, Myron K., Chesapeak St., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (A) 

Goss, Mary W., Churchill St., Amherst, Mass. 
(s) 

Gough, Harrison G., Psychology Building, Uni- 
versity Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gould, Florence L., Mt. Ida Junior College, Newton 
Center Mass. (a) 

Gould, Gerald, Sanford Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 


Gould, John L., Department Sociology, State 
University Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (s) 

Gould, Raymond F., 710 Warburton Ave., Yonkers 
N.Y. (s) 

Goulder, Alvin W., Department Sociology, Hayes 
Building, University Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(A) 

Graalfs, Heinz J., 5230 N.E., Seattle Wash. 


(s) 
Graalfs, Marilyn, 5230 19th, N.E., Seattle Wash. 


(s) 

Grafton, Martha S., Mary Baldwin College, Staun- 
ton, Va. (A) 

Graham, Saxon, Jr., 583 Washington Ave., West 
Haven, Conn. (s) 

Grafton, Thomas H., Mary Baldwin College, Staun- 
ton, Va. (A) 

Graves, Clifford L., 9603 Kempton Ave., Cleveland 
Ohio (A) 

Gray, Wayne T., Mount Pleasant, Iowa (A) 

Green, Arnold W., Department Sociology, Ameri- 
can University, 1901 St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. (A) 

Green, Charlotte F., Montgomery Ave., 
Rockville, Md. (A) 

Green, Howard W., Huron Rd., Cleveland 
Ohio (A) 

Green, James W., 1815 Washington St., Durham, 
N.C. (s) 

Green, Paul H., 315 Madera Ave., Monte, 
Calif. (a) 

Greenaway, Emerson, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore Md. (A) 
Greenberg, Jose H., Department Social Science, 
University Colorado, Boulder, Colo. (A) 
Greenberg, Meyer, 4505 Knox Rd., College Park, 
Md. (s) 

Greenblatt, Bernard, 303 Murray St., Madison, 
Wis. (s) 

Greene, William, 303 Richmond Ave., Buffalo 13, 
N.Y. (s) 

Greenfield, Arnold, 482 Gayley Ave., Los Angeles 
24, Calif. (s) 

Greenwood, Ernest, c/o Welfare Council, 729 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. (A) 

Greer, Scott, 544 West Ave. 44, Los Angeles 31, 
Calif. (s) 

Gregory, Edward W., University Richmond, 
Richmond, Va. (A) 

Gregory, Edgar, College the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. (a) 

Grenfeil, Robert W., 1024 Jay St., Colusa, Calif. (s) 


Greth, Morris S., 621 24th St., Allentown, Pa. 
(A) 
Grice, John E., Jr., 726 Beech St., Washington, Pa. 


(s) 

Griffiths, Keith First St., No. 744, 
Seattle 22, Wash. (s) 

Grigorieff, Lucy, Station, Fayetteville, Ark. (s) 

Grimsman, George W., 1314 Northshore Ave., 
Chicago, (s) 

Griswold, Manzer J., Washington Public Opinion 
Laboratory, University Washington, Seattle 
Wash. (s) 

Gross, Edwin J., 1005 Walton Ave., New York 52, 
N.Y. (s) 

Gross, Feliks, 317 87th St., New York 24, N.Y. 


(a) 

Gross, Llewellyn Z., University Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N.Y. (A) 

Gross, Neal, Department Sociology, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (A) 

Gross, Patricia D., N.E., Seattle Wash. 
(s) 

Grossfeld, Dorothy, 1299 Franklin Ave., New York 
56, N.Y. (s) 

Grosser, George H., 1218 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (s) 

Grove, Elsa B., 540 123rd St., Apt. 34, New 
York, N.Y. (A) 

Groves, Gladys H., Marriage Family Council, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. (A) 

Gruener, Jeanette, 229 Switzler, University Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. (A) 

Grunewald, Nelson A., Mission House College, Ply- 
mouth, Wis. (a) 

Guber, Leon M., Hotel Senator, 915 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (s) 

Guijano, Rivero, P.O. Box 2746, Mexico, 
Mexico (L) 

Guillot, Elizabeth, University Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. (A) 

Gullahorn, John T., Harvard Devens Vill, Fort 
Devens, Mass. (s) 

Gum, Wanda, c/o University Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago 11, Ill. (A) 

Guri, Frieda, 695 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 
Conn. (s) 

Gustafson, V., Lewis and Clark, Portland, Ore. 
(a) 

Gustafson, Paul M., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. 
(a) 

Gutman, Robert, P.O. Box 1026, Hanover, N.H. (s) 

Guttman, Louis, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
Israel (A) 

Guze, Henry C., 107 Spruce St., Newark N.J. (s) 

Guzman, Jessie P., Box 72, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
(a) 

Haak, Leon A., Department Effective Living, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
(A) 

Habenstein, Robert, 1243 St., Chicago 37, 
(s) 
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Habernigg, Margaret E., 508 Keeler Ave., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. (a) 

Hacker, Helen M., 12th St., New York 11, 
N.Y. (A) 

Hadley, Ernest E., 1835 Eye St., N.W., Suite 621, 
Washington D.C. (A) 

Hager, Don J., Department Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J. (a) 

Hagood, Margaret J., Bureau Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. (A) 

Hakeem, Michael, Department Sociology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio (A) 

Hale, William H., 1351 Sharon St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. (A) 

Hall, Oswald, Department Sociology, McGill 
University, Montreal, Quebec, Can. (A) 

Hallenbeck, C., 520 122nd St., New York 
27, N.Y. (A) 

Hallow, S., Rural Sociological Department, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (s) 

Hamilton, Alan E., Casilla 691, Quito, Ecuador (a) 

Hamilton, Horace, State College, Raleigh, N.C. 
(A) 

Hamilton, Eugene K., 366034 Glendon Ave., Los 
Angeles 34, Calif. (s) 

Hamilton, Mrs. T., 239 Auburn Ave., N.E. Room 
400, Atlanta, Ga. (a) 

Hamilton, Owen S., Department Sociology and 
Economics, Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, Mo. (A) 

Hamuy, Edwardo, 2016 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(A) 

Hanchett, Gertrude, 120 Highland Ithaca, N.Y. 
(A) 

Hancock, Gordon B., Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Va. (A) 

Hankins, Frank H., 197 Elm St., Northampton, 
Mass. (e) 

Hansen, Asael T., Department Sociology, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. (A) 

Hardy, Garrick, Alabama State College, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. (A) 

Haring, Douglas G., P.O. S.R. Div., 
GHQ, S.C.A.P, APO 500, c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Calif. (A) 

Harkavy, Louise, 340 86th St., New York 24, 
N.Y. (s) 

Harlan, William H., 6200 Blackstone, Chicago 37, 
(s) 

Harmsworth, Harry C., Department Sociology, 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho (A) 
Harner, Willis H., Friends University, Wichita, 

Kan. (A) 

Harper, B., 830 Harrison Ave., East Lansing, 
Mich. (A) 

Harper, Robert A., Department Sociology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio (A) 

Harris, Emmett W., 206 George Mason Dr., 
Arlington, Va. (s) 
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Harris, Roswell T., 415 Golden St., Bridgeport, 
(s) 

Harris, Thomas L., 912 Hawthorne Ave., Morgan- 
town, W.Va. (e) 

Harris, Virginia R., 843 Genesee Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (s) 

Harrison, Shelby M., 370 Riverside Dr., New York 
25, N.Y. (A) 

Harrison, Walter R., Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, (A) 

Hart, Clyde W., National Opinion Research Center, 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, (A) 

Hart, Hornell, Duke University, Durham, N.C. (A) 

Harte, Thomas J., Holy Redeemer College, 3112 
Seventh St., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. (A) 

Hartheimer, Louis A., 230 Hutton St., Jersey City 
N.J. (A) 

Hartley, Eugene L., City College New York, New 
York 31, N.Y. (A) 

Hartman, William E., 843 82nd St., Los Angeles 
Calif. (s) 

Hartog, Anna E., c/o Cohen, Yokneam near 
Haifa, Israel (s) 

Hatch, David L., 840 Salt Springs Rd., Syracuse, 
N.Y. (A) 

Hatch, Mrs. David L., 840 Salt Springs Rd., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. (A) 

Hatfield, Charles J., 663 Prieur St., New Orleans, 
La. (s) 

Hatt, Paul K., Department Sociology, North- 
western University, Evanston, (A) 

Hauser, Philip M., 5729 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 
(A) 

Hausknecht, Murray, 215 164th St., New York 
56, N.Y. (s) 

Hawley, H., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (A) 
Hay, Donald G., 156 Cascadilla Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 

(A) 
Hayes, Melvin L., Dearborn Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


(s) 

Hayes, Wayland J., Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville Tenn. (A) 

Hayner, Norman S., Oaxaca Courts, Calz. Porfirio 
Diaz No. Oaxaca, Oaxaca, Mexico (A) 

Haynes, George E., 347 Madison Ave., c/o YMCA, 
New York 17, N.Y. (A) 

Hayward, Perry R., 3806 Magnolia Dr., Palo Alto, 
Calif. (A) 

Heberle, Rudolf, Department Sociology, Louisiana 
State University, University, La. (A) 

Heflin, 532 Thomas St., Apt. 
Arlington, Va. (a) 

Heidemann, Leonard W., Garner, Iowa (s) 

Heilman, Eugene, 1937 St., Lincoln, Neb. (s) 

Heimbach, Sylvia R., 11th St., New York 11, 
N.Y. (s) 

Heinmiller, H., 154 Columbia St., Naperville, 
(A) 

Helming, James, c/o John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 4th Ave., New York, N.Y. (a) 
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Henderson, Elmer W., 3729 Jay St., N.E., Apt. 
Washington 19, D.C. (A) 

Henry, Edward A., Director Libraries, University 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio (A) 

Henry, Jules, Washington University, St. Louis 
Mo. (A) 

Henry, Tobias F., 1614 Oneida St., Huntington, Pa. 
(A) 

Henssler, Frederick W., Pine Twig Farm, R.D., 
Ringoes, N.J., (A) 

Henton, Comradge L., Grambling College, Gram- 
bling, La. (a) 

Hepple, Lawrence M., Department Rural Soci- 
ology, University Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(A) 

Heritage, Norman, 314 Blaine St., Elyria, Ohio (s) 

Herman, Abbott P., 728 Walnut Ave., Redlands, 
Calif. (A) 

Herman, Theodore E., 103 Main St. Norwalk, 
Conn. (s) 

Heron, John R., The Royal Bank Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Can. (a) 

Herron, George W., 5519 12th Ave., Seattle 
Wash. (s) 

Hertz, Hilda, Box 68, Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg, Va. (A) 

Hertz, H., Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 
(A) 

Hertzler, Joyce O., Social Science Hall, University 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. (A) 

Herz, Kurt G., 36th St., Astoria, L.I., N.Y. (a) 

Herzog, Elizabeth, 161 46th St., New York 11, 
N.Y. (A) 

Hewitt, E., Department Social Science, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. (A) 

Hewitt, Mrs. E., Department Social Science, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. (A) 

Hickey, Edward B., c/o The Military Welfare 
Service, American Red Cross, Great Falls 
Base, Great Falls, Mont. (s) 

Hightower, Raymond L., 441 Stuart Ave., Kala- 
mazoo Mich. (A) 

Higman, Howard, 930 Eleventh St., Boulder, Colo. 
(a) 

Hill, George W., 315 Agriculture Hall, University 
Wisconsin, Madison Wis. (A) 

Hill, Mrs. Henry A., Banks St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(A) 

Hill, W., c/o Hiwassee College, Madisonville, 
Tenn. (a) 

Hill, Randall C., State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. (A) 

Hill, Reuben L., Department Economics and 
Sociology, Iowa State College, Ames. Iowa (A) 

Hiller, T., 328 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, (A) 

Hillman, Arthur, Loyola Ave., Chicago 26, 
(A) 

Hillson, Joseph, YMCA, 651 State St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. (s) 

Hilmar, Norma A., Department Sociology and 


Anthropology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
(s) 

Himelhoch, Jerome, 3900 Greystone Ave., New York 
63, N.Y. (a) 

Himes, Joseph S., Jr., North Carolina College, Dur- 
ham, N.C. (A) 

Himes, Norman L., Research Branch, ICD Land 
Mil Gov., APO 751 Bremen, c/o PM, New 
York, N.Y. (A) 

Hines, Ralph H., 4418 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
(s) 

Hirabayashi, Gordon K., 107 Smith Hall, University 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. (s) 

Hirsch, Walter, Merrill Ave., Winnetka, (s) 

Hitt, Homer L., Department Sociology, University 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. (A) 

Hobbs, H., Logan Hall, University Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia Pa. (A) 

Hobbs, Ranald P., Rinehart and Co., Inc., 232 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. (A) 

Hochhauser, Edward, 47th St., New York, 
N.Y. (A) 

Hodges, Clemmon H., Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga. (s) 

Hoffer, R., Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. (A) 

Hoffer, Frank W., 917 Rugby Rd., Charlottesville, 
Va. (A) 

Hoffman, Charles W., Oliver Wyoming, 
Ohio (A) 

Hoffman, Oscar F., Department Sociology, Oregon 
College, Corvallis, Ore. (A) 

Hoffsommer, Harold, Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Maryland, College Park, Md. (A) 
Hogan, Ralph M., 408 Tennessee Ave., Alexandria, 

Va. (A) 

Hoiberg, Otto G., 1638 St., Lincoln, Nebr. (A) 

Holben, Ralph P., Department Sociology, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N.H. (A) 

Holland, John B., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. (A) 

Holley, John S., Fisk University, Nashville Tenn. 
(s) 

Hollingshead, B., Department Sociology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. (A) 

Hollmann, Walter P., 5417 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
15, Ill. (s) 

Holloway, Emily C., 928 Wayne Ave., Silver 
Spring, Md. (A) 

Holloway, Hortense D., Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. (A) 

Holloway, Ralph S., 1018 Highland Ave., Iowa City, 
(s) 

Holt, P., 2043 Bowman St., Topeka, Kan. (a) 

Holt, Mrs. P., 3738 Sena Dr., Topeka, Kan. (a) 

Homans, George C., Walker St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. (A) 

Honigsheim, Paul, Michigan State College, Depart- 
ment Sociology, East Lansing, Mich. (A) 

Hoover, Janet, 141 Lake St., Kent, Ohio (s) 
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Hopkins, Richard L., 2413 Commonwealth Ave., 
Madison, Wis. (s) 

Hopkins, Pryns, 1900 Garden St., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. (A) 

Hopper, Rex D., 310 West End Ave., New York 
23, N.Y. (A) 

Hopson, Anna L., 480 Belmont St., Watertown, 
Mass. (a) 

Horkheimer, Max, 13524 Este Dr., Pacific Pali- 

Calif. (A) 

Horn, Bernard, St., Shanks Village, 
Orangeburg, N.Y. (s) 

Horn, William D., 600 113th St., New York 25, 
N.Y. (s) 

Horton, Donald, Social Science 420, University 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ili. (A) 

Horton, Paul B., Department Sociology, Western 
Michigan College Education, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (A) 

Hosking, Herbert, 130 St., New York 22, 
N.Y. (a) 

Hoskins, John W., Department Sociology, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. (a) 

Hottel, Althea K., Bennet Hall, University Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia Pa. (A) 

Hoult, Thomas F., 8539 Sixth St., Downey, Calif. 
(s) 

House, Floyd N., Rugby Apts., University Branch 
P.O., Charlottesville, Va. (A) 

Houser, Frank E., Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
(a) 

Houser, Leah, Department Sociology, University 
Maryland, College Park, Md. (A) 

Houser, Paul M., Department Sociology, Univer- 
sity Maryland, College Park, Md. (A) 
Houston, Ralph L., 1136 Court St., Los Angeles, 

Calif. (s) 

Houtz, Philip, 395 Clermont St., Denver, Colo. (a) 

Howard, Arthur, 2125 College Ave., Huntington, 
Ind. (A) 

Hoyt, Vernon L., 492 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(s) 

Hubin, Dorothea, oth St., New York 11, 
N.Y. (s) 

Hudig, Johanna C., Rochussenstraat 29A, Rotter- 
dam, Holland. (A) 

Hudson, James, Florida and College, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. (a) 

Huganir, George H., Jr., Conshohocken, Pa. 
(a) 

Hughes, Everett C., Social Science Research Bldg., 
1126 soth St., Chicago 37, Ill. (A) 

Hughes, Helen M., Social Science Research Building, 
1126 soth St., Chicago 37, (A) 

Hughes, James W., 346 Grant, Bloomington, Ind. 
(s) 

Hukill, Ralph L., 1178 St., Kansas City 
(A) 

Hukill, Mrs. Ralph L., 1178 65th St., Kansas City 
5; Mo. (A) 

Hulett, E., Department Sociology, University 
Illinois, Urbana, (A) 


Hulick, William A., Centre College Kentucky, 
Danville, Ky. (s) 

Hun, Ralph H., 901 Exposition Blvd., Los Angeles 
Calif. (s) 

Hunsinger, Gilbert L., Winsor Bloomfield, 
N.J. (A) 

Hunt, Chester L., Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. (A) 

Huntington, Robert M., 2716 Yale Station, New 
Conn. (s) 

Hurlin, Ralph G., Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
22nd St., New York N.Y. (A) 

Hussey, Helen, 311 B., The Olbiston, Utica, N.Y. 
(A) 

Hutchinson, Charles E., 7305 Princeton St., College 
Park, Md. (A) 

Hutchinson, Edward P., Beechtree Lane, 
Strafford, Wayne P.O., Pa. (A) 

Hyde, Roy E., Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, La. (A) 

Hyman, Jacob D., Tillinghast Buffalo 16, 
N.Y. (a) 

Hypes, L., University Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. (A) 

Icheiser, Gustav, Hotel Mayflower, 6125 Kenwood 
Ave., Chicago, (A) 

Imse, Thomas P., Department Sociology, Univer- 
sity Maryland, College Park, Md. (s) 

Infield, Henrik F., Van Wagner Rd., R.F.D., Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. (A) 

Inglis, Ruth A., 135 soth St., New York 22, 
N.Y. (L) 

Inkells, Alex, c/o Russian Research Center, 
Quincy St., Cambridge Mass. (A) 

Innes, John W., Mulberry St., Athens, Ohio 
(A) 

William R., 5761 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, 
(A) 

Irish, Donald P., 614 Ivy St., Bellingham, Wash. 
(a) 

Irving, Bertha A., Henderson Ave., New 
Brighton N.Y. (L) 

Isaly, Margaret J., 130 Elm St., Columbiana, 
Ohio 

Isbell, Eleanor C., Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. (A) 

Itomura, Michiko, 3603 Montclair St., Los Angeles 
16, Calif. (s) 


Ivey, John E., Jr., 201 Marietta 


Atlanta, Ga. (A) 

Ivins, Lester S., 710 Clinton St., Defiance, Ohio 
(A) 

Jackson, Douglas E., 2080 Decatur Rd., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. (a) 

Jackson, George L., 1743 61st St., Seattle, Wash. 


(s) 

Jackson, Thomas A., Jr., 289 East Ave., Bridgeport 
Conn. (s) 

Jacobi, John E., Department Sociology, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. (A) 

Jacobs, Ann, 121 Glenarden Dr., Fairfield, Conn. 
(s) 
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Jacobs, Herman, Jewish Community Center, Wood- 
ward Holbrook, Detroit Mich. (A) 

Jacobson, Alver H., 416 sth Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio (A) 

Jacobson, Paul H., Madison Ave., New York 
N.Y. (A) 

Jacobson, Peter, Department Sociology, North- 
western University, Evanston, (s) 

Jaffe, J., 4604 Jones Bridge Rd., Bethesda Md. 
(A) 

Jahn, Julius A., Department Sociology, University 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. (A) 

Jahoda, Marie, 419 118 St., New York 27, N.Y. 
(a) 

James, Eric G., Lacy Rd., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Br. W.I. (s) 

James, John, Department Anthropology and 
Sociology, University California, Los Angeles 
24, Calif. (A) 

James, Warren E., 1981 Inchcliff Rd., Columbus 12, 
Ohio (s) 

Jameson, Samuel H., California Intelligence Bureau, 
124 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif. (A) 

Jamison, William G., 5736 Adelaide Ave., San 
Diego Calif. (a) 

Janes, Robert W., 328 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, 
(A) 

Janowitz, Morris, The College, University Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill. (A) 

Jansen, Luther T., Thiel College, Greenvile, Pa. (A) 

Jasper, Estelle S., 1917 2nd St., N.E., Washington 
D.C. (s) 

Jauregur, Sylvia K., 252 N.W. Maywood Dr., Port- 
land, Ore. (s) 

Jedrezejewski, Clement, 113 64th St., New York 
21, N.Y. (a) 

Jehlik, Paul J., 1218 Ridgewood, Ames, Iowa (A) 

Jenkins, Thomas H., 4850 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 
15, (s) 

Jenks, Leland H., Weston Rd., Wellesley 
Mass. (A) 

Jennings, Helen H., 224 65th St., New York, N.Y. 
(A) 

Jensen, Alma M., Augsburg College, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (A) 

Jensen, Howard E., 143 Pinecrest Rd., Durham, 
N.C. (A) 

Jerome, Sister Frances, Our Lady the Lake Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Tex. (a) 

Jinbo, Kimiko H., Bureau Business and Economic 
Research, University California, Berkeley, 
Calif. (s) 

Jocher, Katharine, University North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. (A) 

Johannis, Theodore B., Linfield College, McMinn- 
ville, Ore. (s) 

Johansen, John P., Rural Economic Department, 
College Agriculture, Lincoln Neb. (A) 
Johansen, Sigurd, Department History and Social 

Science, New College Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College, N.M. (A) 
Johns, Ray, 186 Park St., Newton 56, Mass. (A) 


Johnson, Charles S., Department Social Science, 
Fisk University, Nashville Tenn. (A) 

Johnson, Elmer H., Badger, Wis. (s) 

Johnson, Fred B., 4854 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, 
(s) 

Johnson, Gail M., c/o Johnson, Bureau 
Business Research, University Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa (s) 

Johnson, Guy B., P.O. Box 652, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
(A) 

Johnson, Hays, 448 Central Park West, 
New York 25, N.Y. (s) 

Johnson, Harry M., Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. (A) 

Johnson, Herman, Thomas Hotel, Auburn, Ala. 
(A) 

Johnson, Joseph K., Department Sociology, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale, Ill. (A) 

Johnson, Rex M., 503 Park Ave., Apt. Rochester 
N.Y. (A) 

Johnston, A., 106 Newark Ave., Spring Lake, 
N.J. (A) 

Jolly, Howard D., Bldg. 423, Apt. Stanford 
Village, Palo Alto, Calif. (s) 

Jonassen, T., Department Sociology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio (A) 

Jones, A., 148 4th St., New York N.Y. 
(s) 

Jones, Charles C., Henry Clay Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
(s) 

Jones, Clifton R., Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
(A) 


Jones, Dorothy, Box 42, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S.C. (A) 

Jones, Harold E., 2683 Shasta Rd., Berkeley, Calif. 
(A) 

Jones, Lester M., DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. (A) 

Jones, Robert C., Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton D.C. (A) 

Jones, Mrs. Robert C., Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington D.C. (A) 

Jones, William B., 303 Ayres Hall, University 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (A) 

Jones, Winston Q., 216 Davidson St., Bluefield, 
W.Va. (s) 

Jonitis, Peter P., Box 441, Broomall, Pa. (A) 

Jordan, Millard L., Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 
(A) 

Jordan, Robert H., 1606 Keith Lane, Whittier, Calif. 


(s) 

Jorkat, Ernest H., No. Ferne Blvd., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. (A) 

Jory, W., 2636 N.E. Bryce St., Portland 12, 
Ore. (s) 

Joseph, Nathan, 183 238th St., New York 63, 
N.Y. (s) 

Joseph, Sister Patrick, College St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minn. (A) 

Josephson, Eric, 127 St., New 11, 
N.Y. (s) 
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Joslin, Mary C., Morgan St., Raleigh, N.C. 
(a) 

Jourdin, Willis W., Jr., Snell Hall, University 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. (s) 

Joyce, Robert L., 103 Faculty Apts., St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N.Y. (a) 

Julian, Anna J., 152 14th Ave., Maywood, 
(A) 

Junker, Buford H., 5843 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. (A) 

Jurczak, Chester 128 Van Guilder Ave., New 
Rochelle, N.Y. (a) 

Kaegebenn, Chas F., 920 Hudson St., Hoboken, 

Kahi, Joseph A., 200 Chestnut St., Chicago 11, 
(s) 

Kahn, Alfred J., 1770 Andrews Ave., New York 53, 
N.Y. (s) 

Kammer, Edward J., Paul University, 
Webster Ave., Chicago 14, (A) 

Kane, John J., 914 Cedar St., South Bend, Ind. 
(a) 

Kaneoka, Lois Y., 30th St., Los Angeles 
Calif. (s) 

Kantner, John, 2265 Pittsfield, Pittsfield Village, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (s) 

Kaplan, Alvin, 220 Morrill Hall, Ithaca, N.Y. (s) 

Kaplan, Bernice A., c/o Lasker, 800 Prentis, Apt. 
500, Detroit Mich. (a) 

Kaplan, Max, University Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (A) 

Kaplan, Norman, 263 St., New York 14, 
N.Y. (s) 

Kappel, Joseph W., 3014 Parkway Terrace Dr., S.E., 
Washington 20, D.C. (s) 

Karcher, Kenneth, 528 Thomas St., Apt. 
Arlington, Va. (A) 

Kargman, Mrs. Max R., Parkway Terrace, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (s) 

Karnes, B., Box 4577, University Station, Tucson, 
Ariz. (s) 

Karpf, Fay, Piccadilly, 682 Irolo St., Los Angeles 
Calif. (A) 

Karpf, J., Piccadilly, 682 Irolo St., Los 
Angeles Calif. (A) 

Kastler, Norman M., 206 University Extension 
Building, Madison Wis. (A) 

Katona, Arthur, Colorado Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Fort Collins, Colo. (A) 

Katz, Jacob, Fessenden St., Mattapan 26, Mass. 
(s) 

Katz, Rachel, Washingtcn New York 11, 
N.Y. (s) 

Kaufman, Harold F., P.O. Box 324, State College, 
Miss. (A) 

Kaufman, Helen J., 315 St., New York 
25, N.Y. (A) 

Kauffman, Howard, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 
(a) 

Kaufmann, Kay, 845 North Ave. 67, Los Angeles 
42, Calif. (s) 

Kautz, Edwin L., Box 605, Baylor Station, Belton, 
Tex. (A) 


Kehm, Freda S., Allerton Hotel, 701 Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Ill. (A) 

Kellogg, Forest D., R.D. Cortland, N.Y. (A) 

Kelly, Wm. H., Chebeague Island, Me. (A) 

Kelsey, Carl, Mendenhall, Pa. (e) 

Kendall, Patricia, 96th St., New York 28, N.Y. 
(A) 
Kennedy, Catharine L., Department Sociology, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (a) 
Kennedy, Raymond, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (A) 

Kennedy, Mrs. Raymond, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. (A) 

Keanedy, Tolbert H., Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash. (A) 

Kennemer, Jewel D., 1710 Live Oak St., Commerce, 
Tex. (a) 

Kenneth, Sister Mary, St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford Conn. (A) 

Kent, Betty E., R.R. Box 319K, Dayton Ohio 


(a) 

Kent, Donald P., R.D. Berwyn, Pa. (A) 

Kenyon, John G., 812 Thurston, Manhattan, Kan. 
(a) 

Kephart, Wm. M., University Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (a) 

Kerckhoff, Richard K., Price Ave., Columbus 
Ohio (s) 

Kermisch, John J., 217 Gilman St., Madison, 
Wis. (s) 

Kerner, Oliver B., Committee Human De- 
velopment, University Chicago, Chicago 37, 
(s) 

Kernodle, Wayne, College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. (A) 

Kernodle, Mrs. Wayne, College William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. (A) 

Kessler, Milton S., 1559 Wyndmoor Ave., Hillside, 
N.J. (A) 

Kettig, H., 237 Forest Dr., Knoxville, Tenn. (A) 

Keupp, Helen, 8591 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, N.Y. 
(s) 

Key, William, Department Sociology, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis Mo. (s) 

Keyes, Fenion, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. (A) 

Keyfitz, Nathan, Bristol Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Can. (A) 

Kidder, Lewis G., 2348 Delta Ave., Long Beach, 
Calif. (s) 

Kidder, Nathaniel R., Department Sociology and 
Anthropology, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 
N.Y. (A) 

Kiernan, Edward J., Niagara University, Niagara 
University, N.Y. (A) 

Kildow, Monroe, Box 520 Tiffin, Ohio (A) 

Kiley, Bonaventure, St. Francis College, Loretto, 
Pa. (A) 

Killgore, Marjorie Oakwood Ct., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. (A) 

Killian, Lewis M., 1004 Kenwood, Chicago 37, 
Ill. (s) 
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Kimball, Elsa P., 408 State St., Jacksonville, 


(A) 

Kimball, Mother Janet, Duchesne College, Omaha, 
Neb. (a) 

Kimball, Solon T., Department Sociology, Box 
256, University Alabama, University, Ala. 
(A) 

Kincheloe, Samuel C., 5757 University Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (A) 

King, Wendell, Main St., Branford, Conn. (A) 

King, Charles E., Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. 
(A) 

King, Morton B., Box 473, University, Miss. (A) 

King, Philo R., Jr., Algonquin Lane, Webster 
Groves, Mo. (s) 

Kingsbury, Susan M., 219 Roberts Rd., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. (e) 

Kinneman, John A., Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill. (A) 

Kinzie, Norman F., P.O. Box 295, East Lansing, 
Mich. (A) 

Kirby, Bernard C., Rte. Box 1337-B, Edmonds, 
Wash. (s) 

Kirk, David, 206 Quarry St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
(s) 

Kirk, Dudley, 3617 First Rd. S., Arlington, Va. (A) 

Kirk, William, 705 Indian Hill, Claremont, Calif. 
(e) 

Kirkpatrick, Clifford, Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (A) 

Kirkpatrick, L., Marietta College, Marietta, 
Ohio (A) 

Kirschner, Don S., 710 Bittersweet, Chicago 13, 


(s) 

Kiser, Clyde V., Milbank Memorial Fund, Wall 
St., New York N.Y. (A) 

Kisker, George W., University Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (a) 

Kitt, Alice S., 585 22nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. (s) 

Klapp, E., San Diego State College, San Diego 
Calif. (A) 

George W., 439 2nd St., Linsborg, Kan. 
(A) 

Klein, Bernice E., 545 Maplewood Ave., Bridgeport 
Conn. (s) 

Klein, Mary E., 5345 Maryland Ave., Chicago, 
(s) 

Klein, Philip, New York School Social Work, 122 
22nd St., New York N.Y. (A) 

Kleinheksel, Gretchen, 1169 Wellesley Ave., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. (s) 

Kligman, Miriam, Morris St., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. (A) 

Kline, Edward, 1256 38th Los Angeles, Calif. 
(s) 


Kloepfer, Herman J., Knoxville 
16, (A) 

Kluckhohn, Florence, Peabody Cambridge 
38, Mass. (A) 

Knepler, Abraham E., University Bridgeport, 

Bridgeport, Conn. (A) 
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Knighten, Claiborne, 235 St., No. 12, New 
York, N.Y. (s) 
Knowles, Jane, Prospect St., Fayetteville, Ark. 


(s) 

Knox, John B., Department Sociology, University 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (A) 

Knudsen, Carl, Box 29, Champlain College, Platts- 
burg, N.Y. (A) 

Knutsen, Kjell, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
(s) 

Kobrin, Solomon, 907 Wolcott Ave., Chicago 12, 
(a) 

Kochan, Paul C., 904 High St., Baldwin, Kan. (A) 

Koempel, Leslie A., 543 St., Apt. 
New York, N.Y. (A) 

Koenig, Samuel, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
N.Y. (A) 

Koeninger, Rupert, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Tex. (A) 

Kohn, Melvin L., 210 Morrill Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. (s) 

Kokolakis, Christopher H., P.O. Box 1594, Univer- 
sity, Ala. (s) 

Kolb, H., College Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


Kolb, William I., Department Sociology, Sophie 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La. (A) 

Koller, Ernest K., 39-57 St., Woodside, N.Y. 

Koller, Marvin R., 318 Summit, Kent, Ohio (s) 

Komarovsky, Mirra, Barnard College, New York 27, 
N.Y. (A) 

Komlos, Stephen, Clover St., Stratford, Conn. 
(s) 

Koppel, Monte Hilliard, 420 206 St., New York 
34, (s) 

Korson, H., 675 Main St., Amherst, Mass. (A) 

Koshuk, Ruth P., 9331 Laurel, Bellflower, Calif. 
(A) 

Kossman, Jacob, Commercial Trust, Philadelphia 
Pa. (A) 

Kovacs, Sandor B., University Tulsa, Tulsa 
Okla. (A) 

Kozin, Eugene M., Highland St., Baldwin, N.Y. 
(s) 

Kraft, Clarence A., Social Studies Department 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (a) 

Krassovsky, T., Department Sociology, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. (A) 
Kraus, Hertha, 233 Roberts Rd., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

(A) 


Kress, Andrew J., 4234 47th St., N.W. Washington 
16, D.C. (A) 

Krinsky, Margaret, 134 Robin Rd., West Hartford 
Conn. (s) 

Kripke, David C., Floyd St., Dorchester, Mass. 
(s) 

Kroeger, Virgil J., 110 Nicholson Hall, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. (s) 
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Krugman, Herbert E., 309 112th St., New York 
25, N.Y. (s) 

Ktsanes, Thomas, Grove Ave., Oak Park, 
(s) 

Kuehnert, Theodore, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. (A) 

Kuhn, Manford, Summit St., Iowa City, 
Towa (A) 

Kuhns, P., Maxwell Graduate School, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. (s) 

A., Alfred University, Box 145, Alfred, N.Y. 
(A) 

Kuper, Leo, c/o Dr. Beemer, Uxoxham House, 

Jeppe St., Johannesburg, South Africa (s) 

Kupsaw, Murray A., 2114 Virgil New York 61, 
N.Y. (s) 

Kutak, Robert I., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Louisville, Louisville, Ky. (A) 

Ladin, Irving, 1766 Park Brooklyn 33, N.Y. (s) 

Laetitia, Sister M., College St. Francis, Joliet, 
(A) 

Laing, James T., Department Sociology, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio (A) 

Lam, Margaret M., Seventeenth Ave., 
Kaimuki, Honolulu 14, Hawaii (A) 

Lamson, Herbert D., Kenwin Rd., Winchester, 
Mass. (A) 

Lancaster, John L., Bureau Population and Eco- 
nomic Research, University Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. (A) 

Landecker, Werner S., Department Sociology, 
University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (A) 

Lander, Bernard, Mayor’s Community Unity 
New York, Municipal Bldg., Rm. 705, Brook- 
N.Y. (A) 

Landgraf, John L., 706th St., Shanks Village, 
Orangeburg, N.Y. (a) 

Landheer, Bartholomew, 541 72nd St., New York 
21, N.Y. (A) 

Landis, Judson T., 5980 Abbott Rd., East Lansing, 
Mich. (A) 

Landis, Paul H., 156 7th, Clairmont, Calif. (A) 

Landman, Sol, 11840 Ave., Kew 
Gardens, N.Y. (A) 

Lane, Harold E., Ellicott St., Needham, Mass. 
(A) 

Lang, Richard O., 1807 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. (A) 
Lannon, James P., 2nd, ECE, United Nations, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland (a) 
Lantis, 2309 36th St. S.E., Washington, D.C. 

(e) 

Lantz, R., Department Sociology, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio (s) 

Lanzer, Irving A., 845 End Ave., New York 25, 
N.Y. (A) 

Piere, Richard T., Department Economics, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. (A) 
Larsen, Otto N., 7101 Greenwood Ave., Seattle 

Wash. (s) 

Larson, Olaf F., 308 Warren Hall, Department 
Rural Sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. (A) 


Lasakow, Paul, 730 Wesley Ave., Oak Park, 
(s) 

Lasker, Bruno, Shelley Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. (A) 

Lasswell, Harold D., Yale Law School, New Haven, 
Conn. (A) 

Lasswell, Thomas E., 1171 St., Los Angeles 
Calif. (s) 

Lastrucci, Carlo L., 782 Lakeview Ave., San Fran- 
12, Calif. (A) 

Lattimore, Eleanor L., Wayne County, Pultneyville, 
N.Y. (e) 

Laub, Rose, 5621 University Ave., Chicago, (s) 

LaVelle, John B., P.O. Box 14, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
(s) 

Laviolette, Forrest E., Arts Bldg., McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Quebec, Canada (A) 

Lawler, Robert B., Kentucky Ave., At- 
lanta, Ga. (s) 

Lawlor, Gerald P., 102 Sims St., Bridgeport Conn. 
(s) 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F., Amsterdam Ave., New York, 
N.Y. (A) 

Lee, Alfred M., Brooklyn College, 
N.Y. (A) 

Lee, Mrs. Alfred M., Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
N.Y. (A) 

Lee, Frank F., Northville, Tenn. (s) 

Lee, Lloyd L., University Hawaii, Honolulu 14, 
T.H. (a) 

Lee, Marion R., 3814 S.E. Martins St., Portland 
Ore. (s) 

Lee, Rose H., 5616 Drexel Ave., Chicago, (A) 

Lee, Shu C., 5627 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 37, 
(s) 

Lefcowitz, Myron J., 1465 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y. (s) 

Lefever, Ernest W., Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven 11, Conn. (s) 

LeFevre, Ivan W., Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. (A) 

Leger, H., 1835 85th St., Los Angeles 44, 
Calif. (a) 

Legg, Sallie C., Vincent St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
(s) 

Lehmann, C., Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y. (A) 


Leies, Herbert F., St. Mary’s University, 


Antonio Tex. (A) 

Leiffer, Murray H., Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. (A) 

Lejins, Peters, University Maryland, College Park, 
Md. (A) 

Leland, Waldo G., 1219 16th St., N.W., Washington 
D.C. (e) 

Lemert, Edwin M., Department Anthropology 
and Sociology, University California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. (A) 

Lenn, Theodore I., Teachers College Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. (A) 

Lentz, William, Wisconsin Child Center, Sparta, Wis. 
(s) 
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Leonard, Glen E., Box 1940, University Station, 
Austin, Tex. (A) 

Leonard, A., Police Science and Administration 
Department, The State College Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. (A) 

Leopold, Anna S., 903 Millville Rd., Altoona, Pa. 
(a) 

Lerner, Daniel, Hoover Institute for International 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
(a) 

Lerner, Monroe, Dales Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


(s) 

Leslie, Barbara M., 212 Clifton Terrace South, N.W., 
Washington D.C. (s) 

Leslie, Gerald R., 1720 Ashland Ave., Apt. 
Columbus, Ohio (s) 

Lester, Sydney, Institute for Research Social 
Science, University North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. (s) 

Levak, Albert E., Seavey Rd., Pittsburgh 23, 
Pa. (s) 

Levin, Seymour, 3451 Giles Bronx 63, N.Y. (s) 

Levin, Seymour R., 6810 Ridgeland Ave., Chicago 
49, (s) 

Levine, Arnold, 1991 North Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
(s) 

Levine, Howard H., 300 Meeker Ave., Newark 
(a) 

Levine, Marvin, Caryl Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. (s) 

Levine, Sol. 889 176th St., New York, N.Y. (s) 

Levinson, Rosalie M., 2130 St., N.W., Washing- 
ton D.C. (s) 

Levitt, Lynn, 2598 36th St., Long Island City 
N.Y. (s) 

Levy, David D., Grove St., Evanston, (A) 

Levy, George, 1433 Columbia Rd., N.W., Washing- 
ton D.C. (s) 

Levy, Marion J., College Rd., Princeton, 
(A) 

Lewis, John B., 1746 Hinman Ave., Evanston, 
(s) 

Lewis, Myron F., P.O. Box 1365, New Orleans 10, 
La. (A) 

Lewis, P., Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. (a) 

Leyburn, James G., University Lexington, Va. 
(A) 

Li, Mabel, Riverside Dr., Rm. 359, New York, 
(s) 

Liang, Yuan, 6635 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 37, 
(s) 


Lichtenberger, P., 71st St. Greenhill, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (e) 

Lies, Eugene T., 1520 Seneca St., Tucson, Ariz. (e) 

Lightman, B., Av. R.S. Pena 846, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a) 

Liguori, Sister Mary, Mundelein College, Chicago 
40, (A) 

Ligutti, G., National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, 3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa 


(A) 


Likert, Rensis, 1720 Morton St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(A) 

Lillywhite, John D., 1608 Fisk, Pullman, Wash. (A) 

Lind, Andrew W., 2609 Boris University 
Hawaii, Honolulu 15, T.H. (A) 

Lindamood, Emerson, 2616 Putnam Ave., Columbus 
10, Ohio 

Linder, Irene, 5123 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


(a) 

Lindesmith, Alfred R., 512 Indiana Ave., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. (A) 

Lindsay, Arthur G., University Denver, Depart- 
ment Sociology, Denver, Colo. (a) 

Lindsay, Clarice, 3886 Alsace Ave., Los Angeles 56, 
Calif. (s) 

Lindsay, Samuel M., Claremont Ave., New York 
27, N.Y. (L) 

Lindstrom, David E., University Illinois, New 
Agriculture Building, Urbana, (A) 

Link, Eugene R., University Denver, University 
Park, Denver, Colo. (A) 

Lins, Mario, Rua Anchieta, No. Apt. 701, Leme, 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil (a) 

Lipman, Aaron, St., New York 25, N.Y. 
(s) 

Lipshutz, Hyman, 4036 Woodale Ave., St. Louis 
Park, Minn. (s) 

Lipscomb, C., Milwaukee Downer College, Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis. (A) 

Lissovoy, Vladimir de, 2503 Grove “D,” Church 
St., Oswego, N.Y. (s) 

Little, R., 1306 75th St., Seattle, Wash. (s) 

Littman, Harry, 1036 Bryant Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(s) 

Lively, E., Department Sociology, University 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (A) 

Lobb, John, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. (A) 

Locke, Harvey J., University Southern California, 
3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. (A) 

Locke, Joseph H., 114 Morrill Hall, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. (s) 

Loeber, Maud, Medical Arts Bldg., New Orleans 15, 
La. (L) 

Loescher, Frank S., 414 46th St., Philadelphia 43, 
Pa. (A) 

Lofstedt, Christine, 979 Concha St., Altadena, Calif. 
(L) 

Logan, Leonard, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. (A) 

Lohrman, P., Division Social Science, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. (A) 

London, Jack, 5742 Maryland Ave., Chicago 37, 
(s) 


Long, Glenn W., Department Economics and 
Sociology, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan. (A) 

Long, Virgil E., 4033 Taliluna Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
(A) 

Longmore, ‘T. Wilson, 2700 Plyers Mill Rd., Silver 
Spring, Md. (a) 
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Longworth, Donald S., 206 Ada Ave., Bowling Green 
Ohio (s) 

Lookstein, Joseph H., 86th St., New York 
28, N.Y. (A) 

Loomis, Charles P., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. (L) 

Loomis, Mrs. Charles P., Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. (L) 

Lorimer, Frank, 2930 Chesapeake St., N.W., Wash- 
ington D.C. (A) 

Loring, Wm. C., Leighton Rd., Wellesley 81, 
Mass. (A) 

Lortie, Dan C., 6613 Normal Blvd., Chicago 21, 
(s) 

Loughery, Donald L., 4002-A, Hillcrest Dr., Los 
Angeles 43, Calif. (s) 

Love, Harold M., 2109 Scovel St., Nashville, Tenn. 
(s) 

Lovejoy, Albert E., 125 Daniels Rd., Chapel Hill, 
N.C. (s) 

Lowenthal, Leo, Apt. Morningside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. (A) 

Lowrie, H., Route Bowling Green, Ohio (A) 

Lu, Yi, C., 921 St., Chicago 37, (s) 

Lucas, John J., 300 St., New York 51, N.Y. 
(s) 

Luchterhand, G., 1324 Dayton St., Madison, 
Wis. (s) 

Ludlow, Wm. L., 160 High St., New Concord, 
Ohio (s) 

Luella, Sister Mary, Rosary College, River Forest, 
(a) 

Lukoff, Irving F., o3rd St., Apt. New 
York 25. N.Y. (s) 

Lumley, E., Union Elgin Co., Ontario, Can. (e) 

Lundberg, E., Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
Idaho (A) 

Lundberg, George A., University Washington, 
Seattle Wash. (L) 

Lunde, Anders S., 958 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 
(a) 

Lunden, Walter A., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
(A) 

Lunin, Hope E., 147 Northern Blvd., Flushing, 
N.Y. (a) 

Lurie, Harry L., Floor, 165 46th St., New 
York, N.Y. (A) 

Lutts, Phoebe, Dearborn St., Salem, Mass. (s) 

Lyman, Elizabeth, Social Science Division, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, St., New York, 
N.Y. (a) 

Lynd, Robert S., Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y. (A) 

Lynn, Vela, 2503 Whitis Ave., Austin, Tex. (A) 

Mabry, John H., Park, Iowa City, Iowa (s) 

Macari, Leopold M., Barnes Ave., New York 
66, N.Y. (a) 

MacDonald, John R., 4023 Mission Rd., Los 
Angeles 32, Calif. (s) 

Macdougall, Curtis D., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. (A) 
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Macgregor, Frances C., 812 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. (A) 

Machotka, Otakar, 925 Ackerman Ave., Syracuse 
to, N.Y. (A) 

Robert M., Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y. (A) 

Maclachlan, John M., Department Sociology and 
Anthropology, University Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Macmurphey, Robert H., c/o Henry Holt 
257 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. (A) 
Macnory, Boyd E., 546 Toepfer Ave., Madison, Wis, 

(s) 

MacRae, Duncan, Jr., Boylston 30A, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge 38, Mass. (a) 

Mader, Ralph E., 1016 Main St., Colfax, Wash. 


(s) 

Maechtle, Lowell E., 306 Plum St., Northfield, 
Minn. (A) 

Magee, T., St. Marys College, Winona, Minn. (a) 

Maggi, Corinne, 157-15 11th Ave., Beechhurst, 
N.Y. (s) 

Maguet, Jacques J., 123 Blvd., Brand Whitlock, 
Brussels Belgium (s) 

Maier Joseph, Newark College, Rutgers University, 
Newark N.J. (A) 

Mair, George F., Population Research, 
Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. (s) 

Maller, Julius B., 1490 Jesup Ave., New York 52, 
N.Y. (A) 

Mallison, Glenn, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


(s) 

Malone, L., Brockside Rd., Maplewood, N.J. 
(s) 

Mamchur, Stephen W., Department Sociology and 
Anthropology, Wayne University, Detroit 
Mich. (A) 

Manacher, Horace E., 110 Riverside Dr., New York, 
N.Y. (s) 

Mangus, R., 2718 Kent Rd., Columbus, Ohio (A) 

Manheim, Ernest, Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. (A) 

Manis, Jerome G., 434 St., New York 35, 
N.Y. (s) 

Mann, Floyd C., Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (A) 
Mann, Frank A., 2746 Fulton St., Brooklyn N.Y. 

(s) 

Marcson, Simon, Department Sociology, Queens 
College, Flushing, N.Y. (A) 

Marcus, Adolph, Brunswick St., Boston 
Mass. (a) 

Marcus, Max, 2410 Davidson Ave., Bronx 53, New 
York, N.Y. (s) 

Marden, Charles F., P.O. Box 173, New Brunswick, 
N.J. (A) 

Margold, Charles W., 221 11th St., New York 
N.Y. (A) 

Maria, Sister Loretta, College St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N.J. (A) 

Mark, Mary L., 270 State St., Westerville, Ohio 
(A) 
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Marks, Richard V., 7813 Ternes Ave., Dearborn, 
Mich. (s) 

Marrs, Wyatt, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. (A) 

Marsh, Donald, Department Sociology, Wayne 
University, Detroit Mich. (A) 

Marsh, Margaret A., Hillcrest Amherst, Mass. 
(A) 

Marsh, Ursula, Eaton St., Boston Mass. (s) 

Marshall, G., University Farm Campus, Rural 
Sociology, St. Paul, Minn. (A) 

Marshall, C., 7007 Rolling Rd., Washington, D.C. 
(A) 

Martin, John W., 517 Wilson Ave., Johnson City, 
Tenn. (s) 

Martin, Leo J., West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Ind. (s) 

Martin, Robert R., Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minn. (A) 

Martin, Walter T., University Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. (A) 

Martinson, Floyd M., 4534 Wentworth, Minneapolis, 
Minn, (s) 

Maruoka, Frank, 849 Scott St., San Francisco 17, 
Calif. (s) 

Mason, Marie, 507 Lafayette Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
(s) 

Masche, Carl, Brown Bigelow, St. Paul 14, 
Minn. (A) 

Mason, Ward S., Chauncy St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. (s) 

Massing, Paul W., Morningside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. (A) 

Maston, B., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Seminary Hill Station, Fort Worth, 
Tex. (A) 

Masuoka, Edna C., Box 117, Fisk University, Nash- 

ville Tenn. (A) 

Masuoka, J., Fisk University, Nashville Tenn. 
(A) 

Matthews, Taylor, East Park Oxford, Ohio 
(a) 

Matthews, Mercia, Irving Pl., New York 
N.Y. (s) 

Mauldin, Parker, 603 Dorchester Rd., 
Church, Va. (A) 

Mawhinney, William T., General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Mich. (A) 

Maxwell, Milton A., Department Sociology, State 
College Washington, Pullman, Wash. (A) 

Mayer, Joseph, Spring St., Miami University, 
Ohio (A) 

Mayer, Kurt B., 11241 72nd St., Forest Hills, N.Y. 
(s) 

Mayhew, Robert R., University Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Conn. (A) 

Mayo, C., North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N.C. (A) 

James A., 2013 28th St., Rock Island, 

McAllister, Susan, Box 481, Devon, Pa. (A) 


McAlpine, Mary E., 323 oth St., N.W., Waverly, 
Iowa (s) 

McBride, Anna C., Department Social Work, 
Carnegie Institute Technology, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. (A) 

McCall, Bevode C., Box 149, Statesboro, Ga. (a) 

McCarthy, Mary C., Department Chemistry, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (3) 

McClain, Howard G., College Arts Sciences, 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga. (A) 

McCluggage, Marston M., 1709 Indiana, University 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. (A) 

McComic, Beverly, 11101 Paramount, Downey, 
Calif. (s) 

McConnell, John W., Department Sociology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (A) 

McCoo, Alice L., 1833 St., N.W., Apt. 43, Wash- 
ington D.C. (A) 

McCorkle, Lloyd W., Department Institutions 
and Agencies, State New Jersey, Trenton 
N.J. (a) 

McCormick, Thomas C., Department Sociology, 

McCrae, Helen, 1460 Baldwin Ave., Detroit 14, 
Mich. (A) 

McCrary, S., Department Sociology, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, (s) 

McCurtain, G., Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
(A) 

McDonagh, Edward C., Department Sociology, 
University Southern Calofirnia, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (A) 

McDonald, Irmundine, 510 Daniel St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. (s) 

McDonald, Leroy B., General Delivery, South 
Houston, Tex. (s) 

McDougle, Ivan E., 1219 Roundhill Rd., Baltimore 
18, Md. (A) 

McDowell, Harold C., 111 Brady Ct., Sharon, Pa. 


(s) 

McDowell, Sophia Fagin, 3810 St., N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C. (A) 

McGee, Joseph W., Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (A) 

McGibbon, Charles R., Swayzee, Ind. (a) 

McGill, Kenneth H., Apt. 412, 3601 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington D.C. (a) 

McGuinn, Henry J., Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Va. (A) 

McGuire, Carson, 1507 Pease Rd., Austin, Tex. (a) 

McKain, Walter C., Jr., University Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. (A) 

McKay, Evelyn C., American Foundation for the 
Blind, 16th St.,, New York, N.Y. 

McKay, Henry D., 7239 Jeffer Ave., Chicago 
(A) 

McKee, James B., 124 Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio (s) 

McKendrick, Chas. L., Rockledge Ave., Ossining, 
N.Y. (s) 

McKeown, James E., Department Sociology, 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
N.M. (A) 
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McKinney, John C., Department Social Science, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. (s) 

McKinsey, John P., 4235 Northwest Highway, 
Dallas, Tex. (A) 

McMahan, A., 165 Springdale St., Athens, Ga. 
(A) 

McMillan, Robert T., 106 Park Dr., Stillwater, Okla. 


(A) 
McMinn, Gerald W., St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y. (A) 
McNamara, Robert L., Department Rural Soci- 
ology, Mumford Hall, Columbia, Mo. (A) 
McNurlen, Lewis J., 1355 30th St., Des Moines, 
Towa (s) 

McPherson, Gertrude H., Belair Rd., Wellesley, 
Mass. (a) 

McPherson, James, Belair Rd., Wellesley, Mass. 


(a) 

H., 2025 Fillmore St., Denver, 
Colo. (e) 

Meadows, Paul, University Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. (A) 

Medalia, Nahum Z., Jarvis Ct., Cambridge, Mass. 


(s) 
Mell, Mildred R., Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 


(A) 

Mellinger, Glen D., 209 Burton, Oberlin, Ohio (s) 

Melton, B., Box 6132, Texas College Station, 
Denton, Tex. (A) 

Meltzer, Bernard N., 5119 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 15, 
(A) 

Melvin, Bruce L., 1734 Lanier N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (A) 

Melvin, Elna, 1734 Lanier N.W., Washington, 
D.C. (A) 

Mendelsohn, Harold, Department Science Re- 
search, American Jewish Committee, 425 4th 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. (s) 

Mendes, Richard P., 420 Valley Rd., Montclair, 
(s) 

Mercurio, U., 2119 Pratt St., Omaha, Neb. (s) 

Merrill, Dale, 3582 S.E. Franklin St., Portland 
Ore. (s) 

Merrill, Francis E., Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N.H. (A) 

Merton, Robert K., Pinecrest Dr., Hastings 
Hudson, N.Y. (A) 

Messing, Simon D., Carbini Blvd., New York 33, 
N.Y. (s) 

Metzler, William H., 224 Mercantile Bldg., Berkeley 
Calif. (A) 

Meyer, Alan S., 6116 Tyndall Ave., Bronx 63, New 
York, N.Y. (s) 

Meyer, Henry, New York University, University 
Heights, New York, N.Y. (A) 

Meyer, Shirley, 1020 Glendon Ave., Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. (s) 

Meyerding, Edward H., 944 72nd St., Chicago, 
(s) 

Michaelis, Anne L., Sampson College, Sampson, N.Y. 
(A) 
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Michel, Burton, 317 Scottswood Rd., Riverside, 


(s) 

Mickey, Carrol M., 925 Kirkwood, Iowa City, Iowa 
(A) 

Mihanovich, Clement S., St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. (A) 

Miller, Delbert C., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Washington, Seattle, Wash. (A) 
Miller, Harlan H., Welling Ave., Pennington, 

N.J. (A) 

Miller, Haskell M., Box 13, Emory, Va. (A) 

Miller, Henry, School Education, City College, 
Convent Ave. 139th St., New York 30, N.Y. 
(A) 

Miller, Mary E., Goucher College Library, Baltimore 
18, Md. (a) 

Miller, Norman, 482 Delaware Ave., Buffalo N.Y. 
(A) 

Miller, Paul A., Department Sociology and 
Anthropology, Michigan State East 
Lansing, Mich. (a) 

Miller, Vera, 130 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
(a) 

Mills, Wright, 611 Hamilton Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. (A) 

Miner, Horace M., University Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (A) 

Minnis, Myhra S., 370 Temple St., Graduate 
Women’s Clubhouse, New Haven, Conn. (s) 

Minor, Clyde, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo. (A) 

Mishler, Anita L., Department Economics and 
Sociology, New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N.J. (s) 

Mitchell, Irving E., 110 Langhorne Lane, Lynch- 
burg, Va. (A) 

Mitchell, Roy C., Jr., 3675 Broadway, Apt. 4F, 
New York 31, N.Y. (s) 

Mitchell, William, 310 Riverside Dr., New York 25, 
N.Y. (s) 

Mitzner, Morris, Dongan Ave., Staten Island 
N.Y. (s) 

Miyakawa, Scott, Boston University, 725 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. (A) 

Miyamoto, Frank, Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Washington, Seattle Wash. (A) 

Mizell, Earl, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. (s) 


Moberg, David O., 2821 54th St., Seattle 


Wash. (s) 

Mocek, Eve, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio (a) 

Moe, Edward O., Warren Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. (s) 

Molyneaux, Lambert, University Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. (A) 

Monachesi, Elio D., Department Sociology, 110 
Nicholson Hall, University Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. (A) 

Monahan, Thomas P., 824 49th St., Philadelphia 
43, Pa. (A) 

Monservo, Helen, Fayette, Iowa (a) 
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Montague, Joel B., 1602 Fisk St., Pullman, Wash. 


(A) 

Montague, Mrs. Joel B., 1602 Fisk St., Pullman, 
Wash. (A) 

Mooney, Horace W., General Delivery, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (s) 

Moore, Barrington, 22, Arlington St., Cambridge 
40, Mass. (A) 

Moore, Bernice M., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Texas, Austin, Tex. (A) 

Moore, Coyle E., Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. (A) 

Moore, Earle G., General Delivery, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif. (s) 

Moore, H., 205 Oregon Eugene, Ore. (A) 

Moore, Felix E., Jr., 10714 Old Bladensburg Rd., 
Silver Spring, Md. (A) 

Moore, Frank C., University Station, Box 1739, 
Austin, Tex. (s) 

Moore, Mrs. George H., 804 Oak Hill Ave., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (a) 

Moore, Harry E., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Texas, Austin, Tex. (A) 

Moore, Franklin, Jr., Fenn College, Cleveland, 
Ohio (A) 

Moore, Wilbert E., Office Population Research, 
Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. (A) 

Morante, Paul F., Purchase St., Rye, N.Y. (s) 

Moreno, L., Beacon Hill Sanitarium, Beacon Hill, 
N.Y. (A) 

Morgan, John W., State College for Women, Mill- 
edgeville, Ga. (A) 

Morlock, James E., Evansville College, Evansville 
Ind. (A) 

Morrice, John P., 608 Lewis St., Canton, Mo. (a) 

Morris, Albert, 176 Hillcrest Rd., Needham 
(A) 

Morris, Richard T., 1499 Perry St., Columbus 
Ohio (s) 

Morris, Rudolph E., Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee Wis. (A) 

Morrow, Curtis H., Court, Waterville, Me. (A) 

Morsell, John A., 135th St., New York 35, 
N.Y. (A) 

Mort, Nancybelle, 415 Jefferson, Apt. Los 
Angeles Calif. (s) 

Moser, Lorraine, 31-25 76th St., Jackson Heights, 
N.Y. (s) 

Moses, Earl R., Arlington Ave., Baltimore 12, 
Md. (A) 

Moss, Herbert J., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. (A) 

Moss, Joel, Sociology Department, University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. (s) 

Mossman, Mereb E., Womans College, University 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. (a) 

Mott, Vincent, 402 Sixth St., Dunmore 12, Pa. (a) 

Motz, Annabelle, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. (A) 

Mounts, Lewis H., P.O. Box 448, Macon, Ga. (A) 

Ernest R., 4037 Fairway Dr., Wilmette, 

(A) 


Mowrer, Harriet R., 4037 Fairway Dr., Wilmette, 
Ill. (A) 

Mudd, Emily, 734 Millbrook Lane, Haverford, Pa. 
(A) 


Mueller, Franz, 2110 Wellesley, St. Paul, Minn. (A) 

Mueller, John H., Department Sociology, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. (A) 

Mueller, Nina E., Apt. 626 Geazebrook, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. (s) 

Mugge, Robert H., 5601 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. (s) 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal, Economic Advisor, Gwalior, 
India (h) 

Mulford, Harold A., Jr., 224 Hawkeye Village, Iowa 
City, Iowa (s) 

Mulholland, S., 804 Cooper St., Greenville, Ill. (a) 

Muller, Henry M., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
(A) 

Mulvaney, Bernard G., 1326 Quincy St., N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. (A) 

Munch, Peter A., University Wisconsin, 314 
Agricultural Hall, Madison Wis. (A) 

Mundy, Paul, 1236 11th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


(s) 

Munson, Byron E., Stadium Terr., Champaign, 
(s) 

Muntz, Earl E., School Commerce, New York 
University, New York, N.Y. (A) 

Murdock, George P., Department Anthropology, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (A) 

Muriel, Sister Mary, Briar Cliff College, Sioux 
City, Iowa (A) 

Murphy, George L., 404 Stanford Ave., Pittsburgh 
29, Pa. (s) 

Murray, Raymond W., Corby Hall, University 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. (A) 

Muscowitz, Albert, Rockaway Pkwy., Brooklyn 
12, N.Y. (s) 

Muzumdar, Haridas T., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio (A) 

Myers, Jerome K., 234 Whalley Ave., New Haven 
15, Conn. (s) 

Myers, Robert C., Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J. (A) 

Myhrman, Anders M., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
(A) 

Myhrman, Anders M., Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me. (A) 

Nachlas, Morton C., 883 Ohio Ave., Columbus 
Ohio (s) 

Nadell, Melvin C., 6343 Teesdale Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. (s) 

Naegele, Kaspar D., 301 Holden Green, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (s) 

Naham, Morris I., 607 Linwood St., Brooklyn 
N.Y. (s) 

Nahrendorf, Richard O., 1220 31st St., Des Moines, 
Towa (A) 

Nasatir, Eugene D., 2000 Kenilworth Ave., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. (s) 

Navin, Robert B., St. John College, Cathedral Sq., 
Cleveland, Ohio (A) 


Uni- 
(A) 
Ga. (s) 
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Nearing, Scott, R.F.D., Box 23, Jamaica, Vt. (e) 
Neely, Wayne C., Hood College, Frederick, Md. (A) 
Neiman, Lionel J., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. (s) 
Nelson, Benjamin N., University Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. (A) 
Nelson, Charles W., Apt. 3F, 1120 47th St., 
Chicago, Ill. (s) 
Nelson, Leona, 908 Maplewood, Anderson, Ind. (a) 
Nelson, Lowry, Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn. (A) 
Nemeschy, Robert B., 629 College, Bloomington, 
Ind. (s) 
Neprash, Jerry A., Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. (A) 
Nett, Roger, Cleveland Ave., Spokane, 
Wash. (s) 
Nettler, Gwynne, University California, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. (A) 
Neu, Ruth A., 311 72nd St., New York 21, N.Y. 
(a) 
Neumann, Francis, Wartburg College, Waverly, 
Towa (s) 
Neumann, Franz L., Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y. (A) 
Neumeyer, H., University Southern California, 
3551 University Ave., Los Angeles Calif. (A) 
Neurath, Paul M., 510 124th St., New York 27, 
N.Y. (A) 
Neuwirth, Irene, 808 End Ave., New York 25, 
N.Y. (s) 
Neville, Walter C., Weber College, Ogden, Utah (A) 
Newcomb, Theodore, Department Sociology, 
University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (A) 
Newell, Jane 139 Highland Ave., Philadelphia 
18, Pa. (L) 
Newell, Thomas M., Journalism, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif. (s) 
Newman, Dorothy K., 901 Garland Ave., Takoma 
Park, Md. (A) 
Newman, Samuel, c/o National Office Vital 
Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. (L) 
Newsom, Lionel H., P.O. Box 9450, Southern Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. (A) 
Nichol, Ridley T., 3831 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (s) 
Nielson, Alfred M., 3323 Dale Ave., Columbus 
Ohio (s) 
Nimkoff, F., Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa. (A) 
Nisbet, Robert A., University California, Berkeley 
Calif. (A) 
Nissen, Carl A., Ohio State University, Hagerty Hall, 
Columbus Ohio (A) 
Noble, Robert R., 544 17th St., Lincoln Neb. 
(s) 
Nofcier, Wm. L., Widermire Ave., Indianapolis 
Ind. (A) 
Nolan, William A., St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo. (a) 
Nollet, George J., 1315 St., Chicago, (s) 


Nordskog, John E., 149 Swall Dr., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. (A) 
Norris, Clarence W., 1426 Gibbs St., San Antonio 
Tex. (s) 
North, Cecil C., The College Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio (e) 
Northwood, K., Sociology Department, Haven 
Hall, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(s) 
Noss, Theodore K., Box 333, 695 Park Ave., New 
York 21, N.Y. (A) 
Notestein, Frank W., Kingston Rd., Princeton, N.J. 
(A) 
Notestein, Robert B., Baskerville Park, Middleton, 
Wis. (s) 
Nuesse, J., Catholic University, Washington 17, 
D.C. (A) 
Nugent, Richard L., 660 Jefferson, Los Angeles 
Calif. (s) 
E., 415 Sterling Ct., Apt. 10, Madison, 
Wis. (s) 
Nye, Ivan, Department Rural Economics, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio (s) 
Nygreen, Glen T., 2315 St. N., Seattle Wash. 
(s) 
Nystrom, Paul H., School Business, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y. (A) 
Oberchain, Mrs, R., Howard College, Birmingham, 
Ala. (A) 
Obrebski, Joseph, 80-07, 169th St., Apt. 1-K, Ja- 
maica, L.I., N.Y. (A) 
Cyril C., 2531 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 
11, Wis. (A) 
O’Brien, Robert W., 121 Educational Hall, Uni- 
versity Washington, Seattle Wash. (A) 
O’Connell, John C., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 
67, Mass. (A) 
O’Connor, John, Westminster Ave., Apt. 
Venice, Calif. (s) 
Odum, Howard W., University North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. (A) 
Odum, Mrs. Howard W., University North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. (A) 
Ogburn, Wm. F., University Chicago, Chicago, 
(A) 
Ogg, Wilson R., Orchard Lane, Berkeley Calif. 
(s) 
Ohlin, Lloyd E., 221 Forest Blvd., Park Forest, Chi- 
cago Heights, (s) 
Okada, Dave M., 307 2nd St., Northfield, Minn. 
(A) 
Olcott, Mason, 130 Drexel Rd., Ardmore, Pa. (A) 
Oldham, Richard T., Department Sociology and 
Anthropology, Washington University, 
Louis, Mo. (s) 
Olds, Edward B., 8538 Eulalie Ave., Brentwood 17, 
Mo. (A) 
Oliver, Bernard J., Jr., 303 Ingham, Albion, Mich. 
(A) 
Olmstead, Donald W., 206 Spruce St., Morgantown, 
W.Va. (a) 
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Olsen, James L., Jr., 105 Williamsburg Dr., Silver 
Spring, Md. (s) 

Omberg, June, Box 155, Frost, Tex. (s) 

Onstott, Philip, 1140 Sutter St., San Francisco 
Calif. (s) 

Oren, Paul, Jr., Apt. 82, Central Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. (s) 

Orlansky, Harold, 2276 Creston Ave., New York 
53, N.Y. (s) 

Ormerod, Ralph E., 402 Dunn St., Bloomington, 
Ind. (s) 

Ortmeyer, Carl E., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Wichita, Wichita Kan. (a) 

Orzack, Louis H., Department Sociology, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. (a) 

Osborne, Hoyle M., 400 Zennia, Austin, Tex. (s) 

Osborne, Irene, West St., Albany, N.Y. (A) 

Ossowski, Stanislaw, Krasinskiego 16, Zoliborz War- 
saw, Poland (A) 

Ottenberg, Simon, 1320 St. James Ct., Madison 
Wis. (s) 

Outten, Henry P., 9640 Litzsinger Rd., St. Louis 
17, Mo. (s) 

Owen, Floyd W., Broadway Hill, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(A) 

Owen, John E., 466 35th St., Los Angeles 
Calif. (s) 

Oyler, Merton D., Bureau Population and Eco- 
nomic Research, University Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. (A) 

Ozanne, Henry, 423 120th St., Apt. New York, 
N.Y. (s) 

Padwa, Jacqueline, 314 77th St., New York 24, 
N.Y. (s) 

Pagano, Antonina, 4116 St., Long Island City 
N.Y. (s) 

Page, Charles H., Crescent St., Northampton, 
Mass. (A) 

Pan, Chia L., 14908 Union Turnpike, Flushing, 
N.Y. (A) 

Pan, Shu, International House, 1414 soth St., 
Chicago 37, (s) 

Pansegroow, Dew, 414 New York 
27, N.Y. (A) 

Panunzio, Constantine, University California 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 24, Calif. (A) 

Parenton, Vernon J., Himes Hall, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. (A) 

Parker, Clyde N., Box 305, Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N.C. (A) 

Parker, Donald G., 6019 Grafton Ave., Pittsburgh 
Pa. (s) 

Parks, Frank L., Sociology Department, University 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. (s) 

Parsell, Alfred P., Jr., 71st St., New York 21, 
N.Y. (A) 

Parsons, Talcott, Emerson Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge 38, Mass. (A) 

Parton, Dorothy M., Manhattanville College, Con- 
vent Ave. 133rd St., New York 27, N.Y. (a) 

Paschke, John W., 329 Sunset Dr., Pullman, Wash. 


(A) 
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Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. (A) 

Patrick, Clarence H., Box 783, Wake Forest, N.C. 
(A) 

Paulette, Sister M., Nazareth College, Rochester, 
N.Y. (A) 

Paulssen, Bertha, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. (a) 

Paustian, C., Bethany College, Bethany, W.Va. 
(A) 

Pavis, Jesse A., 7o4th St., Shanks Village, 
Orangeburg, N.Y. (s) 

Pawu, Richard, 260-32 73rd Ave., Glen Oaks Village, 
Bellerose, N.Y. (s) 

Payne, George, Pleasant Point, Knox County, Me. 
(L) 

Payne, Raymond, Warren Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. (s) 

Payne, Stanley R., Center Rd., RFD Westport, 
Conn. (s) 

Peak, Donald T., Forsyth, Mo. (s) 

Pearman, Jean R., 1120 3rd, Marquette, Mich. 
(A) 

Pearson, Kenneth C., 437 Pitt. St., Mercer, Pa. (s) 

Pedersen, Harold A., Department Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Miss. (A) 

Pedersen, Mrs. Harold A., Department Agri- 
cultural Economics and Rural Sociology, Mis- 
sissippi State College, State College, Miss. (A) 

Pedersen, Laura M., 133 Pearl St., Little Rock, Ark. 
(A) 

Peeling, James H., Department Sociology, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind. (A) 

Perry, Everett L., Board National Missions, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York N.Y. (A) 

Persh, Louis, Farragut N.W., Washington, 
D.C. (a) 

Person, Philip H., 623 State St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (A) 

Peskin, Alexander, St., New York 
N.Y. (s) 

Peters, Mildred, 5272 Second Blvd., Detroit 
Mich. (A) 

Peters, Sylvester P., Mount Mary College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (A) 

Peterson, Warren A., 6002 Drexel Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. (s) 

Petroff, Louis, Rt. Box 138 Carbondale, 
(A) 

Petros, Mary, 1537 Westgate Ave., Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. (s) 

Pettit, Walter W., Jones St., New York, N.Y. 
(A) 

Pfautz, Harold W., Department Sociology, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa. (a) 

Phelan, John, 419 College St., Northfield, Minn. (A) 

Phelps, Harold A., University Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (L) 

Pietz, Emil T., No. 14, Lincoln, Neb. (s) 

Pihlblad, Terence, Department Sociology, Uni- 

versity Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (A) 
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Pinches, Robert R., Rt. 11, 4018 Forest Ave., Rob- 
binsdale, Minn. (A) 

Pisani, Lawrence, Department Sociology, Triple 
Cities College, Syracuse University, Endicott, 
N.Y. (A) 

Pivetz, Richard, Englewood Ave., Buffalo 14, 
N.Y. (s) 

Plummer, Mabel H., 1704 St., Omaha, Neb. 
(A) 

Plunkett, Richard M., St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, 
Pa. (a) 

Pohlman, W., Ken Dee, Rt. Millersport, Ohio 
(s) 

Pollack, Otto, Apt. 8201, Thornbrook Manor, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. (A) 

Pollock, Floyd A., Stephen Austin State College, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. (A) 

Polson, Robert A., Department Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (A) 

Pomerantz, Blanche, 158-17 28th Ave., Flushing, 
(s) 

Pomeroy, Charles W., 609 St., Bellingham, 
Wash. (s) 

Pope, Liston, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 
(A) 


Porta, William O., 102 Walnut St., Brockton, Mass. 
(s) 

Porter, Dorothy, Box 3657, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Tex. (A) 

Porter, Ward F., Jr., Oglebay Hall, University 
West Virginia, Morgantown, W.Va. (a) 

Porterfield, L., Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex. (A) 

Posman, Harry, Department Sociology, Box 11- 
68, University Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. (s) 

Potter, Allen R., 1305 63rd St., Seattle Wash. 
(A) 

Potter, Dalton, 1539 61st St., University 
Chicago, Chicago, (s) 

Potter, Ellen C., 301 State St., 4J, Trenton 
(a) 

Powe, Alphonso S., 888 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (a) 

Powers, Edwin, Parker St., Lexington, Mass. (A) 

Powley, Joan, 2305 Mountain Ave., Flint Mich. 


(s) 

Prabhu, H., 3713 Locust St., Philadelphia 
Pa. (A) 

Pratt, Lois V., 1905 Arbor View, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(s) 

Pratt, Samuel, Arbor View Blvd., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (s) 

Prell, Arthur E., 6609 Clemens, University City 
Mo. (s) 

Prentice, Norman, 124 Witherspoon Hall, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N.J. (s) 

Prescott, Daniel A., Institute for Child Study, Uni- 
versity Maryland, College Park, Md. (A) 

Preston, Harley O., American Institute for Research, 
Cathedral Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. (A) 

Price, Daniel 106 St., Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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Price, Guy V., 425 soth Terr., Kansas City 
Mo. (A) 

Price, Maurice T., Apt. 202, 1623 Lanier 
Washington D.C. (A) 

Price, Paul H., Box 122, Kentwood, La. (s) 

Prince, Roy C., 563-B Shannon St., Des Moines 
(s) 

Pringle, Bruce M., 1122 Irving Ave., Glendale 
Calif. (s) 

Pritchett, Henry L., Box 503, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex. (A) 

Provus, Severn, 1249 Valley Ave., S.E., Washington 
20, D.C. (A) 

Pryor, Albert, Jr., Kentucky State College, Frank- 
fort, Ky. (s) 

Puckett, Newbell N., Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio (A) 

Purcell, Theo. V., Boston College High School, 761 
Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. (s) 

Queen, Stuart A., Washington University, St. Louis 
Mo. (A) 

Quinn, Frank A., Dogwood, Park Forest, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. (s) 

Quinn, James A., University Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (A) 

Quinn, Olive W., Southwestern University, Memphis 
12, Tenn. (A) 

Quynn, Margaret M., 204 Hockwell Terr., Frederick, 
Md. (s) 

Rademaker, John A., Willamette University, Salem, 
Ore. (A) 

Radomski, Alexander, 4304 Alabama Ave., S.E., 
Washington, D.C. (A) 

Radvanyi, Laszlo, Donato Guerra No. (Desp.), 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico (A) 

Ralis, Max, OMGB ICD, APO 407, c/o P.M., New 
York, N.Y. (a) 

Ramsey, Charles E., 141 Monroe Park, University 
Wisconsin, Madison Wis. (s) 

Ramsey, Ralph J., Experimental Station Building, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (A) 

Raper, Arthur, Box 72, Rt. Vienna, Va. (A) 

Rapport, Victor A., Wayne University, Detroit 
Mich. (A) 

Rasmussen, Albert T., Goudman 
Rochester N.Y. (A) 

Ratcliffe, C., Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. (A) 

Rath, David R., R.R. Jackson, Wis. (s) 

Rauch, Betty S., 811 6th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
(s) 

Rautenstrauch, Ruth, College Court Rd., Lewisburg, 
Pa. (a) 

Record, Mason T., Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn. (A) 

Rector, Franklin E., 2551 Johnson St., Madison 

Redfield, Charles, 11th St., New York 11, 
N.Y. (s) 

Reed, Ellery F., The Community Chest, 312 
Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio (A) 
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Reed, Paul, Box 313, University Branch, Miami 
Fla. (A) 

Box 289, Converse, Ind. (a) 

Reed, Ruth, School Social Work, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington 17, D.C. (A) 

Reed, Stephen W., 202 Linsly-Chittenden, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven 11, Conn. (A) 

Reeves, James H., 416 Beech St., Greensboro, N.C. 


(a) 
Reid, Ira A., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


(A) 
Reid, James M., Harcourt Brace Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. (A) 

Reifel, Lee B., 8505 Bradmoor Dr., Bethesda 14, 
(s) 
Reiling, John T., Sociology Department, Indiana 

University, Bloomington, Ind. (s) 
Reinfranck, Edward C., 6003 Greenwood, Chi- 
cago 37, (s) 
Reinhardt, James M., University Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. (A) 

Reisman, Bernard, 1312 Wheeler Ave., Bronx 
New York, N.Y. (s) 
Reiss, Albert J., Jr., Social Science Research Build- 
ing, 1126 soth St., Chicago, (s) 
Reissman, Leonard, Department Sociology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, (s) 
Reitzes, Dietrich C., 9618 Euclid Ave., Chicago 
17, (s) 
Reser, Richard M., Box 88, Oglethorpe University, 

Ga. (A) 
Ruess, Carl F., Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 
(A) 

Reuter, G., Department Economics, Stanford 
University, Stanford University, Calif. (A) 
Reuter, Ralph, 184th New York 33, 

N.Y. (A) 
Reynolds, Charles N., 611 Alvaredo Row, Stanford, 
Calif. (A) 
Reynolds, Edward B., 156 Superior St., Chicago, 


(s) 
Reynolds, Joseph W., Box 205, Eatonville, Wash. 
(A) 


Ricards, L., Jr., 3409 Baring St., Philadelphia 
Pa. (s) 

Rice, Stuart A., 4406 38th St., Arlington, Va. (A) 

Richards, S., The Texas State University, Houston 
Tex. (A) 

Richardson, T., 400 Maple Ave., Danville, Ky. 

Milton, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 
20, Ohio (s) 

Riedel, Augustus Jr., Willimantic State Teachers 
College, Willimantic, Conn. (A) 

Riemer, Ruth, Department Anthropology and 
Sociology, University California Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles 24, Calif. (s) 

Riemer, Svend, Sterling Hall, University Wis- 
consin, Madison Wis. (A) 

Riesman, David, Yale Law School, New Haven, 
Conn. (a) 


Riley, Arthur J., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, 
(A) 

Riley, Frances E., 189 18th St., Brooklyn 26, 
N.Y. (s) 

Riley, John W., Jr., Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. (A) 

Riley, Marvin P., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (s) 

Ringer, Benjamin, St. Edwards St., Apt. 3-B, 
Brooklyn N.Y. (a) 

Ritzenberg, Albert, 4852 Crescent St., Washington, 
D.C. (s) 

Rivers, Dorris W., Box 866, State College, Miss. (a) 

Roberts, Charles D., 403 Whitehurst Hall, Stillwater, 
Okla. (A) 

Roberts, E., 263 Lee St., Atlanta, Ga. (s) 

Roberts, Elizabeth J., Ty-Llanydd, Barneveed, N.Y. 
(s) 

Roberts, Harry W., Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Va. (A) 

Roberts, Roy L., 4404 Bywood Lane, Bethesda 14, 
Md. (A) 
Robertson, Roger L., Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Louisville, Louisville Ky. (a) 
Robinson, Lois F., East 11th Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio (s) 

Robinson, Seanie M., Box 51, Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Miss. (a) 

Rockwood, Lemo D., College Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (A) 

Rodd, Willard E., 100 Gore Ave., Webster Groves, 
(s) 

Rodehaver, Myles W., Department Sociology, St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. (A) 

Roethlisberger, J., Harvard Graduate School 
Business Administration, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Mass. (A) 

Rogoff, Natalie, Department Sociology, Uni- 
versity Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. (a) 

Rohde, Sylvia, 1506 University Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 


Rohwer, Robert A., 119 Beach Ave., Ames, Iowa 
(L) 

Rolon, Jesus M., Department Education, Rio 
Piedras, P.R. (A) 

Roman, Gloria, 202 Horizon Ave., Apt. Venice, 
Calif. (s) 

Romanyshyn, John M., Summer St., Orono, Me. 
(A) 

Roney, Wm. H., Box 1207, University, Ala. (A) 

Ronney, Kimball, Building Apt. Ross Ade 
Dr., West Lafayette, Ind. (s) 

Roos, Donald E., Northern State Teachers 
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NOTES RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


THE DISTURBANCES CHILDREN 
URBAN AREAS 


University Michigan 

One persistent explanation the distribution 
delinquency rates urban areas relates con- 
centrations offenders stress situations. Its 
advocates, usually coming from the fields 
psychology social work, reason that (a) chil- 
dren high delinquency rate areas are more 
likely disturbed, unhappy youngsters, 
especially their experiences home, than are 
those low rate areas, and (b) these different 
tension levels urban areas are major im- 
portance for explaining the difference delin- 
quency rates among those areas. 

one uses scores from validated tests 
measures children’s “emotional stability” and 
their satisfaction with family life, and one 
relates these scores the delinquency rates 
the census tracts which the children live, the 
problem becomes one determining whether 
variations the test scores emotional dis- 
turbance seem useful accounting for the dif- 
ferences delinquency rates. This problem was 
tested out selected schools Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The section Pittsburgh studied gives wide 
range delinquency rates. the industrialized 
parts, delinquency rates per thousand population 
aged through years reached 150 and over 
for the period 1940 through 1944, placing them 
the same group the highest rate areas for 
the entire city and comparing closely with the 
heaviest delinquency rate areas Shaw’s 
The rates decline less than for 
the same period, largely the areas near the 
city’s limits. These rates are based the num- 
ber children charged with delinquency who 
were given hearings the Allegheny County 
Juvenile Court. 

emotional stability rating scale, the 
worth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet (PDS), 


Clifford Shaw and others, Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Urban Areas (Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1942). 


was administered the eighth grade public 
school children the area. scale rating satis- 
faction with family relationships, the Child- 
Parents Relationship Scale (CPRS), was given 
all the children the eighth, tenth, and 
eleventh grades. 

The Mathews’ revision the Woodworth 
Personal Data was prepared provide 
rating the emotional stability children. 
Reliability coefficients ranging from .55 
have been reported. The ratings four 
petent” judges girls protectory cor- 
related .52 with the PDS scores. The judges’ 
ratings produced coefficient .66 when cor- 
related with second administration the 
scale 

The CPRS consists items expressing 
feelings that children have toward their experi- 
ences home, with special reference their 
relationships with their parents. The reliability 
coefficient computed the even-odd method 


This based sample every fifth. 


paper from 841 high school returns. Prior 
this, and using 200 papers completed boys 
detention home school, the same method 
provided reliability coefficient .96. The test 
form was also administered delinquent 
boys and matched group boys without 
court records. Test scores correlated .89 
with judges’ ratings based the records 
intensive interviews with the same boys. When 
this validity coefficient corrected for attenua- 
tion becomes 

Because their greater representativeness, 
most the discussion will center the test 
returns from the eighth grade children. The 
method test administration was identical for 
students all grades. 

Each the five schools involved the eighth 


Ellen Mathews, study Emotional Stability 
Children,” The Journal Delinquency, VII 
(January, 1923), 1-40. 

Percival Symonds, Psychological Diagnosis 
Social Adjustment (New York: American Book 
Company, 224. 

*Guy Swanson, “Emotional Disturbance and 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Department Sociology, the University Chicago, 
1948. 
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grade series was contacted through its principal. 
The plan was ask that the test forms ad- 
ministered the eighth grade English teachers 
all students must take that subject. Teachers 
were supplied with instruction sheet for ad- 
ministration, and sufficient copies the two 
tests stapled together with face sheets and with 
census tract maps the area. was emphasized 
that the questionnaires were used anony- 
mously, and that any student who objected 
participating should excused. 

These schools’ eighth grade enrollment Sep- 
tember 1946 totalled 762 children. Test forms 
were completed 652 students per cent 
the total enrollment. these, per 
cent were unusable for certain purposes because 
the children had not indicated the numbers 
their census tracts. additional papers were 
rejected because one both the tests could 
not scored. This made total per 
cent rejections. The schools reported that 
children had refused fill out the blanks, but 
that the English teachers had excluded any 
whose reading skill was grossly deficient. These 
children plus the absentees are the only ones 
excluded. 

Unfortunately, was impossible determine 
the effect excluding the poor readers and ab- 
sentees the representativeness the popula- 
tion studied. There are, additionally, other 
groups eighth grade children that were not 
reached. These include parochial school 
dren, students private schools other kinds, 
children institutions, and those enrolled 
small, public junior vocational high school. 

likely that the omission the parochial 
school children eliminates much the same kind 
children both the high and low delinquency 
rate areas. Public and parochial school officials 
had data showing that the “good” Roman 
Catholic families both areas send their chil- 
dren such schools; that income not 
important selective factor through the eighth 
grade the parochial schools make charges 
any kind. From the ninth grade on, children 
attending school their own parish are not 
charged for tuition, but pay for their books. 
Children attending parish school, but residing 
outside that parish, are charged five dollars 
month tuition. 

The scores from the rating sheets were cor- 
related with the five-year average delinquency 
(1940-44) census tracts per ten thou- 
sand population aged through The 


order correlations indicated that ap- 
preciable shifts had occurred the relative delin- 
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resulting coefficients based the established 
linearity the data were very low, that be- 
tween the delinquency rate and the Personal 

Data Sheet scores being .04 for 587 chil- 

dren, and that between the delinquency rate and 

the Child-Parents Relationship 

being .06 .04 for for 601 children. With errors 

that size, the true coefficients may easily 

zero. should also noted that the highest 

probable coefficient determination between 

the delinquency rates and the scores for either 

test .03. 

Although was not regarded being 
great importance, due the lesser representa- 
tiveness its population, the cor- 
relation between the CPRS scores and the de- 
linquency rate for the tenth and eleventh grade 
children strikingly similar the one obtained 
for eighth graders, being for 841 stu- 
dents. 

Another test the distribution the test 
scores was made. There were differences the 
level significance the PDS and CPRS 
score results sex, age, and length resi- 
dence, with boys, older children, and the newer 
residents the neighborhood obtaining less 
favorable scores both tests. These three fac- 
tors were held constant analysis the 
variance the mean test scores eighth grade 
children living the upper and lower thirds 
the delinquency rate range. significant differ- 
ences (using the level probability the 
criterion) were found between the scores 
either test for children living these con- 
trasting areas. 

The lack significant positive relationship 
between the delinquency rate and the test scores 
should, course, interpreted with caution. 
Aside from the considerations already men- 
tioned, such elements low test validity for 
the task assigned and inadequate administration 
may account for the findings. Over against these 
should considered such additional findings 
the ability both tests discriminate 
significant level between groups that one would 
expect should differentiated valid rat- 
ing (e.g. children from broken and unbroken 
homes; children from families having different 
degrees mobility), and the ability the 
CPRS discriminate significantly between in- 


quency rate positions the tracts involved from 
1930 through 1944. was felt that these data pro- 
vided reasonable base for assuming that the tracts 
held approximately their same delinquency rate ranks 
1946. The rates for 1945 and 1946 were not avail- 
able the time this study was made. 
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stitutionalized, recidivist delinquents and 
matched group children not known the 
courts offenders. 

Research using different more penetrating 
methods may uncover significant differences 
these kinds childhood tension levels urban 
areas. The analysis the present material, how- 
ever, does not support broad application 
the explanation differences delinquency 
rates sketched the beginning this report. 


ASSORTATIVE MATING THE PAR- 
ENTS CHILD GUIDANCE 
CLINIC PATIENTS 


ALBERT ELLIS AND BEECHLEY 
Northern New Jersey Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Greystone Park, N.J.* 


Studies assortative mating have been al- 
most unanimous finding that there are posi- 
tive, although often small, correlations between 
the physical, mental, and personality traits 
husbands and Nearly all existing studies, 
however, have drawn their subject samples from 
college level middle-class groups, while 
studies assortative mating among the individ- 
uals more representative sample populations 
have been almost non-existent. Accordingly, the 
present authors decided investigation 
assortative mating among the parents 
large group child guidance clinic patients, 
since these patients come from widely varying 


*The senior author now the Diagnostic 
Center, Menlo Park, N.J. 

Jessie Bernard, American Family Behavior, New 
York: Harpers, 1942; Ernest Burgess and Paul 
Wallin, “Homogamy Personality Characteristics,” 
Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
(1944), 478-481; Mortimer Garrison, Jr., “The 
Social Psychology, (1947), 122-124; Lowell 
Kelly, “Personality Factors Assortative Mating,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 576; Paul 
Landis and Katherine Day, “Education 
Factor Mate Selection,” American Sociological 
Research Marriage, New York: Boni, 1929; Paul 
Popenoe, “Mate Selection,” American Sociological 
Review, 735-743; Helen Richardson, 
“Studies Mental Resemblance,” Psychological 
Bulletin, (1939), 104-120; Mapheus Smith, 
Research Note Homogamy Marriage Partners 
Selected Physical American 
Sociological Review, (1946), 226-228; Pitirim 
Sorokin, “Similarity and dissimilarity Factors 
Altruism,” Sociology and Social Research, (1948), 
776-781; Willard Waller, The Family, New York: 
Cordon, 1938. 


intellectual, educational, 
backgrounds. 

The population studied consisted the par- 
ents one thousand consecutively closed cases 
from the files the Northern New Jersey 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. Some vital statistics, 
which may give idea the group parents 
studied, follow. Economic status: Good, 22%; 
Average, 36%; Poor, 30%; Unknown, 12%. 
intelligence: Above average, 12%; 
Average, 36%; Below average, 21%; Unknown, 
31%. Mother’s intelligence: Above average, 
6%; Average, 35%; Below average, 19%; Un- 
known, 40%. Parental status: Living together, 
61%; Broken home, 32%; Never married, 7%. 
Number children family: One, 22%; Two, 
23%; Three, 15%; Four, 12%; Five, 7%; Six 
more, 21%. From these statistics, may 
readily seen that the parents studied varied 
widely intellectual and socio-economic char- 
acteristics, and that the sampled population 
tends weighted the under-privileged 
and under-endowed side. 

Data concerning assortative mating were 
found, for the parents studied, three areas: 
Relationship between the ages the fathers 
and the mothers; Relationship between the 
highest grades they reached school; and 
Relationship between their intellectual levels. 

the thousand pairs parents studied, 
data were available the ages both parents 
787 cases. Pearsonian correlation these 
cases produced correlation coefficient .42, 
which significantly different from zero 
beyond the .or level confidence. 

the thousand pairs parents studied, 
data were available for the highest grade 
reached school both parents 312 cases. 
Pearsonian correlation these cases produced 
correlation coefficient .70, which signi- 
ficantly different from zero beyond the .or 
level confidence. 

Estimates the intelligence both par- 
ents were available 422 the thousand cases 
studied. When these cases were dichotomized 
into sub-groups parents whose intelligence 
was average above average, the one hand, 
below average, the other hand, tetrachoric 
correlation .go was obtained. This, again, 
highly significant. 

clear from the obtained correlation ratios 
that the parents the child guidance clinic 
patients included this study displayed con- 
siderable degree homogamy relation 
their ages, educational attainments, and intel- 
lectual endowments. 
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Since the results the present study show 
somewhat higher correlation coefficients than 
those most previous studies, reasons for this 
observed greater degree assortative mating 
may legitimately asked. Some possibilities 
which present themselves this connection are 
these: (1) The degree homogamy observed 
the educational and intellectual attainments 
the subjects this study may spuriously 
high, since some the data the case histories 
were obtained interviewing only one parent, 
who may have (unconsciously consciously) 
put his her educational and intellectual at- 
tainments more line with those his her 
spouse than may have actually been true. (2) 
the case the correlation between intellect- 
ual levels the spouses studied, only rough 
estimates could obtained, and these could 
only dichotomously treated and correlated 
tetrachorically: which may have obscured finer 
differences, and raised the value obtained co- 
efficient correlation. (3) conceivable that 
the population used this study differed signi- 
ficantly from the better educated and more in- 
telligent population samples usually employed 
studies assortative matings. Thus, possi- 
ble that whereas more intelligent members 
our culture tend more individualistic and 
variable their mate selections, less intelligent 
members tend less individualistic and more 
conventional their choices, thus making for 
greater degree homogamy. 

While none these reasons conclusively ex- 
plain why such relatively high degrees homog- 
amy among parents child guidance clinic pa- 
tients were obtained, the evidence seems 
sufficiently clear-cut hypothesize that there 
more assortative mating among intellectually 
lower than upper levels our society, and 
warrant further research substantiate dis- 


prove this hypothesis. 


COURSE ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 


Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 


For some years, Whitworth College has been 
requiring its majors Sociology, Economics, 
Education, and Psychology take course 
Elementary Statistics before graduation. This 
has been done because was felt that modern 
social problems are being solved more and more 
the use objective techniques, and statis- 
tics presents indispensable tool for objectiv- 
ity. was felt further that without knowl- 
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edge statistics the investigator would lack 
the scientific approach study the many phases 
social relationship. 

Although the statistical approach rather 
recent development the social sciences, its 
use becoming widespread. Current books and 
professional journals reveal that the industrial 
executive, the social worker, the personnel di- 
rector, and the teacher need understand basic 
statistics they are read intelligently the 
literature their fields. 

Many small colleges, because limited facili- 
ties and faculty, have found impossible 
give statistics all their social science majors, 
even though desirable. order meet 
this need, other colleges have turned over one 
department the task giving the course, with 
the result that emphasis has often been one- 
sided. This was the situation found Whit- 
worth College, where the course for number 
years was given man the Economics 
Department. Later, after had left the staff, 
was given man the Psychology Depart- 
ment. 

further study textbooks statistics re- 
vealed that each had been written specialist 
one field, and therefore they did not fit 
course cutting across the other fields. order 
gain light these problems the authors de- 
cided conduct study centering around the 
answers two questions: 

Can satisfactory course worked out 
which cuts across the fields Business 
Administration, Economics, Education, 
Psychology, and Sociology? 

such course can worked out, what 
should the content? 

The authors knew from experience that very 
few students majoring any one the social 
science departments pursue course statistics 
beyond one term semester. This sufficient 
for most students. necessary, then, such 
course required, that careful attention 
given the selection the objectives and 
the content such course. 

difficult today find text which covers 
only the essential materials statistics. Most 
books are too voluminous covered one 
course. Some include advanced sta- 
tistics and some are written tool for re- 
search workers. 


The Scope the Study 
The two questions above were answered 
investigation the following sources in- 
formation: 
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study the textbooks covering statis- 
tics the various fields. 

This study gave the authors idea the 
various topics covered and the amount 
emphasis placed each topic those writing 
their own fields specialization. also 
gave valuable aid the make-up question- 
naire study. 

questionnaire was sent the heads 
the departments Economics, Education, Psy- 
chology and Sociology approximately 100 
liberal arts colleges throughout the United 
States. This questionnaire was divided into two 
parts. the first part five questions were asked: 

statistics required course your de- 

partment? 

required? 

How many hours credit should given 

for elementary course statistics? 

your college offers course statistics, 
does this count for credit more than one 
major field? (The fields involved this 
study were stated order get idea 
what fields are being covered the 
course elementary statistics.) 

you feel that course could worked 
out that could serve the purpose several 
fields? 

The second part this questionnaire was 
check list general topics covered the 
elementary statistics books written the fields 
involved. The department heads were asked 
check the topics that they believed necessary 
elementary statistics course their respec- 
tive fields. Opportunity was given also for the 
listing topics not covered the inquiry list. 
The returned blanks, however, showed that the 
list selected gave almost complete coverage 
topics. 

study was made two outstanding 
magazines each these four fields, published 
during the year 1945-1946. 

Business Administration and Economics: 

The magazines studied this field were 
“American Economic Review” and “Domestic 
Commerce.” 

Education: 

Magazines studied, “Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision” and “School Review.” 

Psychology: 

Magazines studied, “Journal Educational 
Psychology” and “American Journal Psy- 
chology.” 

Sociology: 


Magazines studied, “American Journal 
Sociology” and “American Sociological Review.” 

The authors were interested two things: 
(A) the extent which statistics was used 
the literature each field reporting research; 
and (B) the various concepts used the litera- 
ture, that will needed any student who 
wishes read these magazines with under- 
standing. 


Results the Questionnaire 


extremely difficult interpret accurately 
the results the questionnaire presented this 
study. Some department heads did not answer 
all the questions and some answered with 
certain reservations. The results, however, are 
significant that they show certain trends 
the thinking social science teachers. The re- 
sults presented are not given final authority 
any the points covered. They present the 
data analyzed and interpreted the authors. 

most liberal arts colleges elementary sta- 
tistics not generally required social science 
majors. However, departments within the social 
sciences differ considerably their requirement. 
Business Administration and Economics leads 
the list with twenty departments requiring sta- 
tistics out departments responding. Edu- 
cation departments show the least inclination 
toward requiring this course, only seven out 
require it. Sociology (four out 30) and 
Psychology (12 out 30) fall between. 

least per cent those department 
heads who are not now requiring statistics for 
graduation feel that should required. Soci- 
ology, which stood low number depart- 
ments requiring statistics for graduation, now 
moves into the lead believing that should 
requirement. Business Administration and 
Economics also feel that advisable. Although 
many answering for the Education department 
believe its requirement, the majority are not 
convinced its necessity. 

answer question three, regarding the 
number hours that should given for 
course elementary statistics, per cent 
favored three semester-hours. 

Replies reveal further that most liberal arts 
colleges taking part this study are allowing 
credit elementary statistics more than one 
department. 

The greatest uniformity answers came 
question One hundred seventy-three out 
answering believe that course elemen- 
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tary statistics can worked out which will serve 
the purpose several fields. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Approximately per cent the re- 
spondents the questionnaire indicated that 
statistics required students majoring the 
social science fields included the study, the 
field Economics heading the list. 

Approximately per cent those re- 
who not now require it, believe 
that course statistics should required 
students majoring the fields studied. 

Approximately per cent the respond- 
ents stated that the colleges which they teach 
offer course elementary statistics which 
overlaps more than one the four fields 
studied. 

Approximately per cent the respond- 
ents believe that single integrated course 
elementary statistics can worked out, which 
will meet the needs the several social science 
fields, and per cent them favor making 
three-semester-hour course. 

study eight national periodicals issued 
during the college year 1945-1946 shows clearly 
that knowledge statistics will add greatly 
the reader’s comprehension the materials 
included. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Proposal for the reopening the Institute 
Social Research the University Frankfort 
Main. We, the undersigned scientists, wish ex- 
press our support the proposal that branch 
the Institute Social Research, New York, re- 
established the University Frankfort Ger- 
many. 

The Institute was founded Frankfort twenty- 
five years ago. For quarter century its greatest 
service the social sciences has been creating 
link between the emphasis theory characteristic 
older European sociology and the techniques 
modern empirical research. 

During the years was able function 
Frankfort, the Institute attracted students from all 
over the world. The Institute made available 
them staff experts the major branches 
the social sciences and the humanities, and library 
rich materials social theory and the history 
social movements. When the National Socialists 
took power, the Institute’s building was seized, its 
teachers and students persecuted and exiled. But its 
work was continued, thanks the hospitality ex- 
tended the International Labor Office Geneva, 
the Ecole Normale Superieure Paris, the Institute 
Sociology London, and Columbia University 
New York. The European branches the Insti- 


tute functioned until the first years the war. Today 
the Institute’s work carried the United 
States both New York and the West Coast. 

The publications the Institute group and 
its individual members are contribution 
lasting merit, reflecting both the range their 
interests and the basic purposes and orientation 
the program. The large-scale research projects 
particular have constituted important factor 
promoting the growth the social sciences the 
past fifteen years. the imposing number books 
and the articles and monographs that appeared 
the Institute’s journal (originally called Zeit- 
schrift fiir later Studies Phi- 
losophy and Social Science), some have opened new 
fields enquiry, others have thrown new light 
older problems. 

During the war and after, most the members 
gave their services the governments their newly 
adopted homes. Even those years, however, the 
Institute was able forward with its research 
program. 

Now proposed that the Institute resume work 
its original home Germany. The function 
the revived Frankfort branch would twofold: the 
planning and conduct research projects and per- 
haps more significant, the instruction new gen- 
eration German students modern developments 
the social sciences. Thus the Institute would 
able its share directly achieving deeper 
understanding the social and cultural atmosphere 
postwar Germany, the interests both the 
occupying countries and the Germans themselves. 

our judgment, this proposal will welcomed 
everyone who appreciates the important con- 
tribution that social science can make towards 
rational development Germany’s relation with 
the world. 

June 


The proposal has far been signed the follow- 
ing 
Gordon Allport, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Mass, 

Raymond Aron, Ecole National D’Administration, 
Paris. 

Franz Joh. Wolfg. Goethe University, Frank- 
fort. 

Hadley Cantril, Princeton University, Princeton, 


Austin Evans, Columbia University, New York. 

Alexander Farquharson, Institute Sociology, Led- 
bury, Herts. 

Georges Friedmann, Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris. 

Wilhelm Gerloff, Joh. Wolfg. Goethe University, 
Frankfort. 

Morris Ginsberg, London School Economics. 

Gooch, President, Sociological Society, London. 

Ernst Gutenberg, Joh. Wolfg. Goethe University, 
Frankfort. 
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Everett Hughes, University Chicago, Chicago, 

Otto Klineberg, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 


Eugen Kogon, Editor, Franfurter Hefte, Frankfort. 

Paul Lazarsfeld, Columbia University, New York. 

Robert Lynd, Columbia University, New York. 

Lord Lindsay Birker, Master Balliol, Oxford. 

Robert Maclver, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Robert Merton, Columbia University, New York. 

Talcott Parsons, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Boris Rajewski, Joh. Wolfg. Goethe University, 
Frankfort. 

John Rickman, Editor, Intern. Journal Psycho- 
analysis, London. 

Sanford, University California, Berkeley. 

Heinz Sauermann, Joh. Wolfg. Goethe University, 
Frankfort. 

Herbert Schneider, Columbia University, New 
York. 

James Shotwell, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Paul Tillich, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

Otto Vossler, Joh. Wolfg. Goethe University, Frank- 
fort. 


Note the Social Research. 
Senior members the Institute are Adorno, 
Max Horkheimer, Paul Massing, Frederick Pollock, 
and Felix Weil. Leo Lowenthal, Herbert Marcuse, 
and Franz Neumann are leave. 

The group’s publications resulted either directly 
from team work from investigations made 
individual staff members continuous contact with 
their colleagues. example the former the 
comprehensive volume Authority and the Family 
(Alcan, Paris), which laid the groundwork for sub- 
sequent research into the relation between ideology 
and personality. Numerous monographs have been 
devoted the sociological interpretation philos- 
ophy, literature, music and the arts; the analysis 
popular culture, with special reference the 
media mass communications; furthermore 
research authoritarian systems and trends, and 
the general problems social philosophy. 

recent years the Institute group participated 
large-scale research projects, part which will 
published Harper Brothers before the end 
the year series entitled “Studies Prejudice.” 

The Institute’s New York offices are located 
Morningside Drive, New York 27. 


The Darmstadt Community Survey. Feb- 
ruary this year something unique and different 
was inaugurated the Manpower Division the 
United States Government, Labor Informa- 
tion and Orientation Branch. From time time 
before this year certain individuals and organiza- 
tions from the United States were called make 


studies German life and social conditions. These 
reports have been useful and instructive far 
American occupation concerned and have helped 
ascertaining what some the major problems 
are carrying out the occupation and achieving 
its ends. 

Manpower Division, OMGUS, has now conceived 
and set into operation new idea. Dr. Nels Ander- 
son, Chief, Labor Information and Orientation 
Branch, Manpower Division, OMGUS, thought that 
staff German social scientists might as- 
sembled make community study selected 
German city the U.S. Zone. was Dr. Ander- 
son’s idea that the Manpower Division might accom- 
plish number things sponsoring such 
study. First, would focus the attention the 
Germans themselves their own local problems. Not 
only would this true the staff which carried 
the study, but through contacts with town offi- 
cials, organizations and leading men and women 
the town wide awareness local problems 
would made possible. Furthermore specific groups 
such trade unions could gain experience the 
use research findings their own organizational 
and community programs. Second, would give 
the group German social scientists chance 
make empirical community survey. many 
know, not usual for the German social scientists 
this sort thing. And third, bringing over 
from the United States, for periods three months, 
number American sociologists and social psy- 
chologists, would give the German staff 
hand chance learn something the research 
methods and techniques which have been developed 
the United States from 1933 and which, 
course, the German social scientists had chance 
exposed during the Hitler regime. 

was not the intent have these American 
social scientists tell the Germans what study 
how study it, but available for stimulation, 
suggestion, advice and criticism when the German 
group might need this sort thing and call the 
Americans give it. this way was thought 
that the German staff might learn doing. 

the end February 1949 the German staff 
had been selected and Darmstadt, medium-sized 
industrial city near Frankfurt Main, was decided 
upon the city studied. The Labor Academy 
the University Frankfurt (Akademie der Ar- 
beit) was chosen sponsor the project, since 
the study was emphasize along with other aspects 
the problems labor. 

Dr. Hans Schachtschabel, very able young 
social science professor from the University Mar- 
burg, was chosen the director the project. He, 
consultation with the Akademie der Arbeit, se- 
lected the staff nine men and seven women. These 
people come from seven German universities: Ber- 
lin, Frankfurt, Freiburg, Heidelberg, Jena, Leipzig, 
and Marburg. Three the members the staff be- 
sides Dr. Schachtschabel have their doctorates. They 
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have various backgrounds. Some the staff members 
belong the trade unions. The major political parties 
(S.P.D., C.D.U. and F.D.P.) are all represented. Only 
the communist (K.P.D.) has member the staff. 

Shortly after the staff was selected, the project 
got underway. During the first five months the staff 
collected from secondary sources all the historical 
and statistical information about Darmstadt. They 
have written reports covering the following subjects: 
History and geography Darmstadt; the popu- 
lation Darmstadt; the social and economic situa- 
tion; the political situation; the opportunity for 
art, theater, and recreation. 

The second phase the project about begin. 
About the beginning June Dr. Henry Meyer 
and Dr. Ashley Weeks, both New York Uni- 
versity, were brought Darmstadt the Man- 
power Division, OMGUS, work with and advise 
the German staff methods and techniques 
which they might use study the broad question 
“How People Work and Live Darmstadt.” 
recognition that local community problems in- 
volve relationships between the city and its sur- 
rounding farm-villages, Dr. Earl Grigsby, Bureau 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department Agri- 
culture, who arrived early July, serving 
consultant with special reference the relationships 
between farm-village and city problems. Many 
interesting and fruitful discussions have been held 
with the staff the subject the problems 
studied and the question techniques and methods 
used. The staff now preparing questionnaires 
and schedules used asking representative 
cross-section sample the population Darmstadt 
pertinent questions which they have set themselves 
study. They are also working plans study 
more specifically and intensively certain social in- 
stitutions such the trade unions, the political 
parties, and industrial organizations. 

The project will completed the end 
June hoped that this “Middletown” 
study Germany will have widespread influence 
other German social scientists. There already 
much interest the project and many persons 
(students, scholars and others) have visited the 
project see what was going and how the staff 
was carrying its work. Students both inside and 
outside Germany have asked allowed 
work the staff during their holidays for experi- 
ence. This being done. addition, trade unions, 
city officials and other interested individuals can 
use the findings planning the reconstruction the 
city Darmstadt which was about sixty-six per 
cent destroyed Allied bombing, and plan- 
ning for the social and other needs the popula- 
tion. 

hoped that eventually the complete report, 
sections it, can translated and made avail- 
able sociologists and other interested individuals 
the United States well elsewhere. this 
way social scientists everywhere can become familiar 
with many the social problems people living 


war-devastated city. Such study may well 
milestone the development empirical social 
science Germany. promises much. Anyone 
interested the Darmstadt study advised 
communicate with Dr. Hans Schachtschabel, Darm- 
stadt Community Survey, Wissenschaftliche For- 
schungsgruppe Darmstadt, Darmstadt, 
regierung, Mornewegstr. 75. letters may ad- 
dressed the Darmstadt Community Survey, 
SO, OMGUS (H) APO 633 c/o Postmaster, New 
York, New York. 


Mainz Conference. anthropological-sociologi- 
cal conference was held September 27-28, 
the Johannes Gutenberg University Mainz. 
The theme the first day the conference was 
“Person and Group”; that the second day, “The 
Social and Cultural Consequences the great Popu- 
lation Growth the Century.” Both topics 
were discussed from various aspects. 


Israel Institute Public Opinion Research. 
Louis Guttman, Associate Professor Sociology 
Cornell University, has been invited remain 
Israel for another year direct the activities the 
recently founded Israel Institute Public Opinion 
Research. will serve Chief Consultant, and 
associated with him will Dr. Uriel Foa, 
formerly the Hebrew University, Executive 
Director. 

Guttman has completed two-year research 
program Israel, field fellow the Social 
Science Research Council, which has culminated 
the founding the Intitute. Experimental attitude 
studies conducted before, during, and after the 
siege Jerusalem showed that American techniques 
and methodology are equally appropriate for the 
diverse populations Israel. particular, experi- 
ments were successful with scale and quasi-scale 
theory, and the intensity component for obtaining 
unbiased results. new discovery was that the 
third component scalable attitudes (beyond the 
intensity component) that oscillates twice with re- 
spect the attitude. Other new methodological 
discoveries are the process being consolidated. 

While appearing initially under government au- 
spices, the Institute will conduct research for civic 
and private organizations well. addition its 
continuing surveys public opinion, the Institute 
will undertake special projects the fields market 
research, consumers’ problems, social and civic prob- 
lems, industrial psychology, and other areas 
social psychological nature. engaged 
comprehensive study the adjustment new 
immigrants Israel. Future plans include publica- 
tion periodical bulletin English the activi- 
ties and results the Institute. Communications 
should addressed to: The Israel Institute 
Public Opinion Research, 49, Jaffa, Israel. 


Institute Social and Economic Research, 
University College the West Indies, Established 
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September, 1948, under the directorship 
Huggins, the Institute aims primarily integrate 
research the social sciences the Caribbean. 
While the headquarters are with the University 
College Jamaica, the location the staff will 
decentralized. The countries primary concern for 
study are British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Is- 
lands, Windward Islands, Trinidad, Barbados, and 
British Guiana. The language the communities 
served the Institute English; area pre- 
dominantly Latin American, this may facility 
workers from the United Kingdom and the 
United States who may wish undertake field 
studies and examine the literature first-hand. The 
collaboration United States specialists the Insti- 
tute’s program being sought. 


American Academy Political and Social 
Science. One way which students public ques- 
tions may keep inform:d about national world 
affairs reading The The Ameri- 
can Academy Political and Social Science. 
the 14,000 members The Academy, more than 
thousand are students who have all the privileges 
membership for three dollars per year, instead 
the regular five dollars. student may join 
remitting this payment The American Academy 
3817 Spruce Street, Philadelphia Pa.; the only 
special requirement being the inclusion the name 
the institution which registered. The 
Annals appear six times per year. 


Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency. 
Dr. Leona Baumgartner took office June 
Associate Chief the Children’s Bureau. Serving 
under Katherine Lenroot, Dr. Baumgartner will 
have special responsibility for the Bureau’s health 
services. She will administer the Bureau’s $18,500,000 
annual grants the States extend and improve 
maternal and child health services and services for 
crippled children. addition, she will advise the 
Bureau’s research and reporting the health needs 
children and mothers. 


The Educational Testing Service offering for 
1950-51 its third series research fellowships 
psychometrics leading the Ph.D. degree Prince- 
ton University. Open men who are acceptable 
the Graduate School the University, the two 
fellowships each carry stipend $2,375 year 
and are normally renewable. 

Fellows will engaged part-time research 
the general area psychological measurement 
the offices the Educational Testing Service and 
will, addition, carry normal program studies 
the Graduate School. Competence mathematics 
and psychology prerequisite for obtaining these 
fellowships. Information and application blanks may 
obtained from: Director Psychometric Fellow- 
ship Program, Educational Testing Service, Box 592, 
Princeton, 
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Russell Sage Foundation moved during July 
into its new quarters the recently completed 
Park Avenue Building, the northeast corner 
Park Avenue and soth Street. This the first change 
location the Foundation has made since 
and occupancy its original building 
130 East 22nd Street, 1913. 


Midwest Sociological Society. The Society held 
its annual meeting Madison, Wisconsin April 
28-30 part the University Wisconsin 
Centennial Celebration. especially appropriate 
part the program was luncheon honor 
two great Wisconsin sociologists: John Gillin 
and Edward Talcott Parsons, President 
the American Sociological Society, was the fea- 
tured speaker the conference its final 
session. 

The officers for 1949-50 are: President, George 
Vold, University Minnesota; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Thomas Eliot, Northwestern University; 
Second Vice President, Harold Saunders, Univer- 
sity Iowa; Past President, Ray Wakeley, 
Iowa State College; Editor, Midwest Sociologist, 
John Burma, Grinnell College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, University Wichita; Repre- 
sentative American Sociological Society, James 
Reinhardt, University Nebraska. 

State Representatives the Executive Commit- 
tee include: Hulett, Jr., University Illinois; 
Hugh Ghormley, Iowa State College; Randall 
Hill, Kansas State College; Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
University Minnesota; Minor, Lincoln 
University; John Johansen, University Ne- 
braska, College Agriculture; Paul Gustafson, 
University North Dakota; Richard Seaman, 
University South Dakota; William Sewell, 
University Wisconsin. 


Adelphi College. Mr. Alexander Handel has 
been appointed dean the newly-established 
Graduate School Social Work. His most recent 
appointment before coming Adelphi was 
director New York City Services for the United 
Service for New Americans, Inc. 


City College New York. gift 40,000 
volumes, approximately per cent the Russell 
Sage Foundation library, has been presented City 
College the Foundation. Disposal the library 
was occasioned the sale the present Russell 
Sage Foundation building 130 East 22nd Street. 
The collection will immediate use the 
Social Research Laboratory and the Community 
Service Program the college’s Sociology and 
Anthropology Department and graduate students 
education. For the future, strengthens the 
projected development graduate work the 
social studies. 


Columbia University. Dr. Kingsley Davis, Asso- 
ciate Professor Sociology Columbia University, 
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has been appointed director the University’s 
Bureau Applied Social Research. succeeds Dr. 
Paul Lazarsfeld, who has been named chairman 
the Department Sociology the Graduate 
Faculties and will continue serve the bureau 
associate director. Also continuing associate 
director will Dr. Robert Merton, Professor 
Sociology. Charles Glock, member the 
staff the bureau since 1946, has been appointed 
assistant director. 

Under the new organization, according Dr. 
Davis, the work the bureau will conducted 
six distinct research divisions—communications and 
political behavior, population, urban community, 
advertising and marketing, methods and techniques, 
and research training. 


Cornell University. Lauriston Sharp, Profes- 
sor Anthropology, returning from Siam this fall 
become new Chairman the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology. succeeds Dean 
Leonard Cottrell, Jr. 

Newly appointed the staff are Dr. John Dean, 
Director the Elmira Community Study, Mr. Gor- 
don Streib, formerly Columbia University, and 
Dr. Rose Goldsen who will Research Associate 
charge study the values American 
college students. Otakar Machotka, formerly Pro- 
fessor Sociology Charles University 
Czechoslovakia, has been appointed visiting Associ- 
ate Professor for the coming year. 

Authorization for Social Science Research Cen- 
ter Cornell has recently been granted the 
Board Trustees. Professor Robin Williams 
will serve Director and Professor Edward 
Suchman will Associate Director. 

Morris Opler, Professor Anthropology, leaves 
shortly for India where will research for 
year. Professor Louis Guttman has been given 
extension his leave absence that may 
continue his research Israel. 


Florida State University. cooperative seminar 
Marriage and Family Living was held the 
campus from June July Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, Executive Secretary the National Council 
Family Relations, and Dr. Sylvanus Duvall, 
Professor Sociology George Williams College, 
were the visiting consultants. This workshop repre- 
sented the first planned group cooperative 
activities sponsored the Department Social 
Work the Division Applied Social Science and 
the Department Home and Family Life the 
School Home Economics. Dr. Coyle Moore 
Director the Department Social Work, and 
Dr. Ruth Connor Chairman the Department 
Home and Family Life. 

June minister’s conference Marriage 
and Family Life was conducted the campus, also 
cooperatively sponsored. 

Mr. Dean Johnson, Assistant Professor Social 
Work, continuing his graduate study Duke 
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University this summer. Mr. Lester Pearl, As- 
sociate Professor Social Work, was leave 
the Institute for Research the Social Sciences 
the University North Carolina during the 
spring quarter. was conducting research project 
for the Department Public Health and completing 
the writing his doctoral dissertation. Mr. Edwin 
Hartz, Assistant Professor Social Work, will 
Duke University for the academic year 1949-50. 
Mr. Hartz will serve instructor and will con- 
tinue his graduate study toward the Ph.D. degree. 


Indiana University. Dr. Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
Professor Sociology the University Minne- 
sota, has been appointed Chairman the Depart- 
ment Sociology Indiana University, begin 
the first semester 1949-50. 

Dr. Sutherland, who has retired Chair- 
man the Department, will continue teaching 
member the staff. 

Mr. Frank Westie, graduate teaching assist- 
ant Ohio State University, has been appointed 
instructor. 


Marietta College. Prof. Robert Clark, 69, 
retired from the Marietta College faculty the end 
the summer term, thus concluding years 
teaching. His long career has included five years 
president Pacific University. 

Professor Clark joined the Marietta faculty 
1922 professor economics and sociology. 
served that post until 1947 when these depart- 
ments were divided and was made professor 
sociology. Previously taught the following 
colleges and universities: Professor foreign 
languages, Central College, 1902-5; principal 
Washburn Academy, associate professor 
economics and sociology, Colgate University, 
1913-14; dean and professor economics and 
sociology, Pacific University, 1915-17; acting presi- 
dent Pacific, 1917-19; president, 1919-22. 


Northwestern University. Freshmen who entered 
the College Liberal Arts and the School Edu- 
cation Northwestern University September 
had the opportunity enroll new course, 
“Introduction the Sciences Human Behavior.” 

The course represents combination key 
concepts and materials now presented three 
separate introductory courses the departments 
anthropology, psychology and sociology. The 
committee charge formulating the new inte- 
grated course spent more than year preparation. 
They are the chairmen the anthropology, psy- 
chology and sociology departments, respectively: 
Professors Melville Herskovits, Robert Seashore, 
and Kimball Young. 

The Carnegie New York pro- 
vided $4,500 for research during the formulation 
period, and awarded $13,500 more for the year 
1949-50 implement the organization and execu- 
tion the course. 
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The grant makes possible the services three 
associates build course materials, evaluate pro- 
cedures, and develop new lecture and demonstra- 
tion techniques under the direction the three 
chairmen. They are Dr. Stuart Adams, depart- 
ment sociology, Ohio State University; Dr. June 
Collins, department anthropology, University 
Minnesota; and Dr. Bertha Stavrianos, psychologist 
who held post-doctoral fellowship the project 
during 1948-49. 

Instruction methods will 
planned lectures and demonstrations, field trips, dis- 
cussion groups, and training concrete problem- 
solving techniques. The aim give the student 
broad and integrated orientation the basic ma- 
terials now represented the three academic fields, 
well provide him with foundation upon 
which may forward into advanced courses 
any the departments. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
lege. The following changes staff have been nade 
the Department Sociology and Rural Life: 
Resignations: 

Therell Black, Assistant Professor Soci- 
ology, resigned because ill health. 

Charles Donald McGlamery, Instructor Soci- 
ology, resigned pursue further graduate study 
the University Washington. 

Robert McMillan, Professor Rural So- 
ciology, resigned accept similar position Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 

James Montgomery, Associate Professor 
Sociology, resigned accept similar position 
Cornell University. 

James Roberts, Research Assistant, resigned 
organizational work with the Oklahoma Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Appointments Effective September 1949: 

John Belcher, University Mississippi, 
Associate Professor Rural Sociology. 

Roger Nett, Washington State College, As- 
sistant Professor Sociology. 

Robert Rohwer, Iowa State College, 
Assistant Professor Rural Sociology. 

Marylee Mason Vandiver, Vanderbilt University, 
Research Assistant Rural Sociology. 

Joseph Vandiver, Vanderbilt University, 
Associate Professor Sociology. 

Solomon Sutker, University North Carolina, 
Assistant Professor Sociology. 


Purdue University. Louis Schneider, formerly 
Colgate University, joins the Purdue sociology staff 
this September. will teaching courses 
theory, cultural anthropology, and industrial soci- 
ology. 

Walter Hirsch returning his teaching here 
this Fall. During the past fifteen months has been 
leave absence, while graduate study 
Northwestern. 


Harold Christensen teaching courses rural 
sociology during tiie second summer session 
Pennsylvania State College. His book, Marriage 
Analysis, nearly complete and will off the 
press next Spring. 

Ernest Burgess, the University Chicago, 
spent two days the campus during May. Besides 
giving several public lectures, consulted with 
sociology staff members concerning the development 
graduate program. 

Graduate study sociology Purdue has gained 
considerable momentum during the two years its 
operation. The first Master’s Degrees were awarded 
this past Spring and Summer. Graduate students 
number more, over half whom have been 
given Assistantships the Department. 


San Francisco College for Women. The newly 
established Department Sociology now offers 
general undergraduate program five fields 
sociology. Allen Spitzer, who received his doctorate 
from Stanford June, has been appointed head 
the sociology program with the rank associate 
professor. Dr. Spitzer completed his study the 
Blackfeet Indian Tribe Montana during the 
summer grant originally sponored the Viking 
Fund; will engage area studies designed 
meet the needs area program sociology 
sponsored the college. Sociology now has the 
third largest enrollment major students, number 
these receiving pre-professional training social 
work. 


University Alabama. The Department Soci- 
and Anthropology offering new basic 
course, “Introduction the Science Human Re- 
lations,” beginning with the fall quarter. The organ- 
ization and objectives are considerably different 
from the traditional introductory course which 
replaces. Emphasis will placed upon the develop- 
ment understanding fundamental con- 
ceptual tools and their use the student the 
analysis variety social situations. Another 
objective give the student acquaintance with 
the results original research. meet this need 
book readings has been prepared which will 
supplement lectures and student projects. 

Solon Kimball, head the department, was 


consultant the Bureau Indian Affairs the 


Navajo Indian Reservation during July and August. 
Henry Andrews has been granted year’s leave 
absence and has been awarded University 
Scholarship Northwestern University where 
will advanced study this year. Bartolomeus 
Landheer has been appointed visiting professor for 
the year 1949-50. Hansen, now Michigan 
State College, has been appointed associate professor 
and will join the department September. 


University Franz Adler taught 
Roosevelt College during the summer session. 
Stephen Stephan taught the summer session 
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the University Arkansas Graduate Resident 
Center for Negroes, Pine Bluff. William Wallace 
has been appointed assistant professor and will give 
mainly courses cultural anthropology. taught 
the summer term Stanford University. 


University Michigan. Dr. Robert Angell, 
Chairman the Department, has accepted the 
directorship the Research Project International 
Tensions UNESCO. succeeds Dr. Otto Kline- 
berg the Psychology Department, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Angell will stationed Paris 
UNESCO headquarters and has received leave 
absence for year take this position. 

new instructor, Mr. Arthur Johnson, has been 
appointed the staff Sociology. His specializa- 
tion the fields statistics and the family and 
was formerly with the University Minnesota. 
will teach courses introductory sociology dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Mr. Andrew Kapos, doctoral candidate 
Social Psychology, has been awarded the Sigmund 
Livingston Fellowship which given yearly the 
Anti-Defamation League B’nai for re- 
search the field minority group relations. This 
fellowship for the year 1949-50. 


University Mississippi. Alfred Schnur 
joined the department June criminologist, 
coming from Miami University Oxford, Ohio. 
Half his time will devoted offering courses 
criminology and penology and the remainder will 
available public and private agencies the 
state for research and consultative services. 

Ralph Ramsey, Community Organization 
Specialist the staff the Agricultural Extension 
Service, University Kentucky, offered courses 
Community Organization and The Southern Region 
during the second term the summer session. 

John Belcher has resigned accept position 
the Department Sociology and Rural Life 


University Missouri. Maurice Mook, Asso- 
ciate Professor Anthropology, has resigned take 
position Pennsylvania State College. 

Robert Spier, who has been doing gradu- 
ate work Harvard, has been appointed instructor 
anthropology. will take over the courses 
formerly taught Professor Mook. 

Elizabeth Lyman, instructor sociology, has 
resigned take position the social science 
division the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Shalloo, the University Pennsylvania, 
was visiting professor during the summer session, 
teaching courses criminology and race relations. 

Philblad, Professor Sociology, served 
the summer staff the University Wyoming. 

Carl Chapman, instructor anthropology and 
director American archaeology the university, 
was charge eight-weeks’ archaeological field 
expedition central and southern Missouri during 


the summer. Several Indian sites were excavated. 
Noel Gist, Professor Sociology, editing 
collaborative volume the natural 
tutional resources Missouri. The symposium will 
published the near future the University. 


University New Hampshire. Dr. Raymond 
Bassett has been appointed Chairman the Soci- 
ology Department, succeeding Dr. Charles 
Coulter who has headed the department for the past 
years. Dr. Coulter will continue teach courses 
Social Work, Criminology, and Anthropology. 
Dr. Bassett also will serve during the ensuing year 
Chairman the Division Social Sciences. 


University Omaha. George Wieber, In- 
structor Sociology the University Nebraska 
for the past two years, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor Sociology, beginning September, 
1949. This increases the Sociology staff four full- 
time 


University Southern California. recogni- 
tion years outstanding service the Uni- 
versity Southern California, Dr. Emory Bo- 
gardus, retiring dean the Graduate School, has 
been presented with scroll the Alumni Associa- 
tion the Graduate School Social Work. 

Dr. Bogardus will return his original field 
teaching sociology September and will also con- 
tinue with research work and writing. addition, 
will edit Sociology and Social Research, which 
founded 1916. 

Dr. Bogardus came the University Southern 
California 1911 professor sociology and 
1921 founded and became dean the School 
Social Work, being succeeded Dr. Arlien John- 
son 1939. Six years later was made Dean 
the Graduate School. 


University Washington. Dr. George Lund- 
berg lecturing the University Stockholm and 
the University Oslo during the fall quarter. 
Fondo Cultura (Mexico-Buenos 
Aires) has published Spanish edition Social 
Research. 

Dr. Norman Hayner has returned the 
campus after spending sabbatical year Mexico. 
Dr. Hayner taught the University Sovthern 
California during the summer term. 

Dr. Harvey Locke the University 
Southern California taught undergraduate course 
and seminar The Family during the summer 
quarter. 

contract has been signed with the Operations 
Research Office Johns Hopkins University for 
study the theory and measurement institutional 
values. Doctors George Lundberg and Stuart 
Dodd are co-directors. 

Dr. Delbert Miller spent most the summer 
Michigan State College working with Dr. William 
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Form the completion their book In- 
dustrial Sociology. 

Dr. Robert O’Brien has been promoted from 
Assistant Associate Professor. 

Dr. Calvin Schmid, Director the Office 
Population Research, has laid out the entire State 
Washingten into census tracts and census di- 
visions. This the first system its kind and will 
used the census. Dr. Schmid acting 
Executive Officer the Department during the 
fall quarter. 

Dr. Frank Parks, Instructor Sociology for the 
past four years, has been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor Oregon State College beginning this fall. 

Dr. Douglas Yamamura received his Ph.D. 
degree the spring commencement and has returned 
the University Hawaii Assistant Professor. 

Mr. David Carpenter has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor Washington University. 

Dr. John James has accepted instructorship 
the University Oregon. 

Mr. Alan Bates has received appointment 
Instructor the University Nebraska. 


Dr. Ruth Inglis will leave absence 
for the current school year. 

Mr. Joseph Klapper Columbia University 
has been appointed Acting Assistant Professor 
teach Dr. Inglis’ courses. 

Professor Georges Sabagh spent the summer 
France. 

Keith Griffiths and Gordon Hirabayashi have 
been granted $2,000 fellowship, sponsored the 
Anti-Defamation League B’nai national 
Jewish service organization. Under the supervision 
the Public Opinion Laboratory the University 
they will survey attitudes toward minority groups 
and intergroup relations greater Seattle. 

Wheaton College (Massachusetts). Professor 
Paul Cressey has received year’s grant under 
the Fulbright Act Research Scholar for studies 
urban sociology the city Rangoon, Burma. 
will also serve Visiting Professor the 
University Rangoon, giving course Modern 
History the Far East. During his absence his 
work Wheaton will taken over Dr. 
Detweiler, who retired this year from Denison 
University. 
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Handbook Race Relations South Africa. 
Edited New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. xii, 778 pp. 
$12.50. 

recommend the purchase and study 
expensive handbook dealing with problems 
foreign country calls for compelling arguments. 
Three persuasive reasons can adduced. 

First, American sociology becoming increas- 
ingly provincial. American problems are 
complex and exigent that most our socio- 
logical books hardly refer social life outside 
the United States; yet sociology science, 
its principles must shown general 
applicability. While most American sociologists 
politely acknowledge the work the European 
“fathers sociology,” few know the current 
writing their colleagues abroad. The present 
South African handbook splendid introduc- 
tion the methods and thought expert 
social scientists, all them trained abroad, all 
them perceptive, and most them first-rate 
scholars any criterion. read their essays 
would healthy antidote our complacent 
insularity. 

Second, sociologists have insisted with in- 
creasing fervor that sociology useful, even 
indispensable, the wise governing men, 
adjunct statecraft, for the practical avoid- 
ance continued social maladjustment. The 
contemporary situation South Africa offers 
dramatic test for such claims. The essays 
the Handbook under review contain encyclo- 
paedic collection ordered facts about social, 
economic, and political life the Union South 
Africa; and American sociologists, separated 
11,000 miles from the Union, may view its 
affairs with scientific detachment. would 
challenging opportunity for those who regard 
sociology intensely useful study the ma- 
terials here offered, and then see whether they 
could agree upon even elementary recommenda- 
tions—to the ordinary citizens South Africa, 
the government its next steps, the 
United Nations its concern with racial re- 
lations the Union. 

Third, better opportunity has offered itself 
for comprehensive study, one book and 


manageable form, entire contemporary 
society. The American specialist racial prob- 
lems, the contact cultures, social change, 
stratification, personality, communication, and 
maladjustment all its varieties, must find 
excitement the varied essays here collected. 

South Africa’s affairs and problems all reduce 
ultimately one stubborn fact: that the whites 
million South Africans, only one-fifth are white; 
and these, the per cent who are English 
descent not see eye eye with the Afri- 
kaners, Boer Dutch descent, significant 
matters. the million non-whites the 
Union, four-fifths are Bantu- 
speaking, only recently living “tribal” lives; 
280,000 are Asiatics, mostly Indian, and their 
number rapidly increasing; the remaining 
are “Coloured,” the products former 
racial intermingling. There little homogeneity 
identity spirit among the sub-groups com- 
prised within any these large non-white cate- 
gories; the contrary, South African life 
times impresses one being bellum omnium 
contra omnes. The crucial, indeed the desperate, 
question for all South Africans how put 
its racial relations upon sound basis. 

Comment upon the individual chapters the 
Handbook would useless, for they cover sub- 
jects ranging from population analysis law, 
from religious phenomena arts and crafts, 
from racial attitudes political administration. 
The authors write with the authority disci- 
plined scientific observation. Although there 
generous variety style the writing, and 
occasional lapse into inconsequential detail, 
the book makes absorbing reading wherever 
one opens it. Its two defects are its lack 
adequate maps, and its failure comment upon 
the result the defeat Smuts 1948 and 
the current repressive policy the victorious 
Nationalists. 


Washington and Lee University 


Anthropological Bibliography Negro Africa. 
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American Oriental Society (American Oriental 

Series, Vol. 23), 1948. xi, 461 pp. $7.00. 

With all its defects, and they are many, this 
volume useful and welcome addition the 
scanty list bibliographies anthro- 
pology. far more comprehensive and 
date than the comparable books Work and 
Hambly, for instance; and the arrangement 
entries under the names tribes and geographic 
areas makes very convenient for the student 
handle. test check the tribes and areas 
with which the reviewer most familiar shows 
also that almost nothing importance has been 
omitted, and that many items have been in- 
cluded from relatively unknown inaccessible 

Nevertheless, great pity that the bibli- 
ography should have been published its 
present form. his preface, Dr. Wieschhoff 
“feels compelied apologize for the many 
shortcomings,” but pleads that contractual 
obligation for the publication 
liography made impossible the author’s desire 
keep this book manuscript form.” One can 
sympathize with his dilemma, but one must also 
regret that has forced him sacrifice much 
his reputation for accuracy and relevance. 

There are far too many misprints the 
names authors and titles books papers, 
which, although not likely mislead the spe- 
cialist, will detract from the usefulness the 
bibliography others. Many items have been 
listed which have very little, even nothing 
all, with anthropology; glaring example 
occurs under the heading “Union South 
Africa,” where the names about 120 journals 
and annuals are listed, which only 16, the 
most, are likely contain material interest 
the anthropologist. Other items, again, are 
listed under the wrong tribal headings; papers 
the Auni Bushmen, for instance, are included 
under “Auin” (an entirely different group), and 
some references the “Basuto” (Southern 
Sotho) appear under “Basotho” (Transvaal 
Sotho) and vice Finally, and the re- 
viewer’s opinion the most serious defect, only 
the bare titles sources are given, with 
indication their value content. This means 
that the student consulting the book about 
particular tribe area will often have wade 
through good deal inferior material even 
rubbish, fate from which could have been 
spared judicious annotation or, least, 
system starring the most important works. 

SCHAPERA 
University Cape Town 


Social Background Indian Nationalism. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. xv, 415 pp. $7.50. 

This work covers wider range material 
than any other general monograph national- 
ism India. The author holds that the destruc- 
tion the older, decentralized, self-sufficient 
economy under the impact British political 
and economic pressure was fundamental im- 
portance the development nationalism. 
the second half the century India was 
covered with extensive network railways 
and connected modern steamship lines with 
Britain. India was made into great exporter 
raw materials and one the largest colonial 
importers the textile and metal manufactures 
Britain’s Midlands. the same time India’s 
long-celebrated handicrafts decayed. Millions 
its talented artisans lost their hereditary employ- 
ments and had turn the land eke out 
livelihood. India’s countless village communi- 
ties were jolted out their traditional isolation 
and transformed into tiny units the world- 
ranging capitalistic economy Great Britain. 
this new economic set-up India’s role was 
that juniormost partner, favorite sphere for 
the profitable investment British capital 
transport raw material extraction rather than 
industry. The older balance agriculture and 
indigenous industry was ended. India became 
subject the violent fluctuations the world 
market just when her economic fortunes were 
coming hinge almost completely 
exports raw materials. process familiar 
other parts the colonial world, the position 
the peasantry decayed. Today poverty 
stark, indebtedness heavy, nutrition poor, 
and resistance disease low. 

From these great changes the last century 
new social classes have emerged—on the one 
hand, Indian industrialists, large merchants, 
lawyers, and is, in- 
digenous capitalistic and modern middle-class 
groups; the other hand, transport and factory 
workers, that is, the nucleus proletariat. 
the root the nationalist opposition 
Britain, Desai argues, lay the fact that the basic 
policies the imperial regime were designed 
serve British interests rather than those 
India’s rising middle classes, urban labor, 
the broad mass the peasantry. Against the 
common British foe was possible for all three 
these groups combine. Within the common 
nationalist campaign against the imperial regime, 
however, the interests and goals the three 
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major groups (Indian capitalistic and middle 
class groups, labor, and the peasantry) were far 
from identical. For example, the new industrial- 
ists, according Desai, were primarily con- 
cerned with gaining free field for their own 
capitalistic efforts, and were fearful the 
growing strength and socialistic tendencies 
their laborers. 

This analysis, which ocupies the first part 
Desai’s work, far from original with him. 
the product many hands, and dates from 
the efforts find explanation the great 
famines the turn the last century. What 
distinctive about this volume the sustained 
effort describe the social consequences the 
dramatic economic transformation India— 
which Desai, following Karl Marx, calls the 
first genuine, social revolution India’s history. 

Desai’s work draws attention the inter- 
connections many the basic problems 
which have emerged modern India. Soci- 
ologists will particularly interested his 
treatment this play forces his chapters 
education, the press, religious reform move- 
ments, and the campaigns for the emancipation 
women and against the caste “system” and 
untouchability. These chapters constitute 
important contribution, regardless whether 
the reader agrees with his particular pronounce- 
ments. many critical points his discussion 
Desai relies upon categorical assertions rather 
than upon convincing assemblage evidence. 
part this because the great deficiencies 
the literature India. this late date 
still not have single satisfactory description 
the actual functioning caste the con- 
temporary Indian countryside. There not 
single thorough-going scientific study Hindu- 
Moslem riots and other patterns communal 
violence. Nor have any adequate account 
the basic structure and composition agrar- 
ian society India. true that there are 
several dozen studies individual villages 
local districts; but this not the kind ma- 
terial which Desai has integrated. His contact 
with original source material and the detailed 
monographic literature has been limited; his 
account primarily synthesis the massive 
general secondary literature India. Desai’s 
lack detailed knowledge the countryside 
seems along with lack sympathy for 
the psychology the peasantry. describes 
the peasants “mentally dull and ignorant,” 
and seems feel that illiteracy and ignorance 
are the same thing. Although referring several 
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places his account the rather long list 
peasant risings the last 150 years Indian 
history, Desai nevertheless terms the peasants 
inert, “diffident,” and 

The fact that Desai, himself highly 
educated intellectual with familiar Gujarati 
Brahman name, feels much more home the 
cities. him the truly significant classes 
modern India are the industrial workers (less 
than two per cent the total population), the 
still smaller and the tiny in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie; the peasantry, roughly 
three-quarters the population, dismisses, 
the whole, ignorant and immobile. This 
strange, not provincial, position. One may 
wonder whether the developments among the 
peasantry China the last three decades have 
completely escaped Desai’s attention. 

Whatever its deficiencies, this important 
contribution historical sociology and the 
literature dealing with the interrelations 
nationalism, religion, and social reform the 
former colonial areas. 

DANIEL THORNER 


University Pennsylvania 


Confucius: The Man and the Myth. 
New York: The John Day Company, 
1949. xi, 363 $5.00. 

Sound dollar; intriguing whodunit. 
But may biased estimate Con- 
fucius the apex, with Ghandi and Jesus the 
base angles the pyramid, the great teach- 
ers men. The impact upon his own and later 
generations makes one amazed those few 
words that, ennobling the lowly individual, were 
“heard ’round the world.” Through more than 
two thousand years—without the help reli- 
gion, miracles, martyrdom—but with the 
aid attack his enemies well the 
praise and respect his friends and followers, 
his message has been heard. Though him- 
self never held office did some his dis- 
ciples, was able “walk with kings nor lose 
the common touch.” 

Set his context ideologically, historically, 
and culturally (little men distorted magnified, 
detracted vilified), Confucius this book 
emerges from the dim shadows history 
“Man,” “Teacher,” “Philosopher,” 
and “Reformer.” Called his fol- 
lowers triumphed within three centuries his 
death while passed from man legend and 
myth. Glorification was followed “Disaster,” 
only succeeded “Triumph.” That 
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the main story. There follows analysis 
the influence Confucius more recent times 
—in “Western Democracy” and the “Re- 
public China.” 

The scholar may check and the student fol- 
low abundantly because copious references 
bibliography ancient and modern 
sources, including matters textual criticism. 
One approves heartily clearing the text 
favor assembly the appendices the im- 
pedimenta scholarship. 

Sociologists and their students will well 
repaid for reading this book. Its thesis that 
the real Confucius very different from the 
common world-wide conception him. 
replete with case material leadership and 
cognate subjects. plows boldly through all 
intermediate and com- 
mentaries commentaries that fill Chinese 
libraries—to find the words the Master him- 
self the best accounts those sayings: The 
Analects. 

One wonders, therefore, why The Analects 
were not included the appendix, with material 
accepted the most competent scholars 
black print. 

those familiar with the “Four Books” 
there isn’t much that new; others there 
much that both new and true. 

Harrison 

Danbury, Conn. 


Handbook Slavic Studies. Edited 
Harvard University Press, 1949. xxi, 753 pp. 
$12.50. 

group eighteen scholars, working ac- 
cording plan laid down Leonid 
Strakhovsky, have 
articles which now appear the Handbook 
Slavic Studies. Most the articles were origi- 
nally written 1944, but have subsequently 
been revised. The general policy the Hand- 
book treat each Slavic nation separately; 
this justifiable procedure, since, apart from 
the purely linguistic field, the unity the Slav 
world has been quite fictitious the past eleven 
hundred years. 

The Introduction the Handbook, written 
five the participating scholars, discusses 
the status Slavic studies the English-speak- 
ing world. Slightly more than half the book 
devoted the history the various Slavic 
nations from their emergence down the end 
World War (chs. 4-17); eight articles 


deal with Slavic linguistics and literary history 
18-24); and the last four chapters 
survey the history Slav nations from the 
Versailles settlement down the initial stages 
the aftermath following World War (chs. 
25-28). the end the book comparative 
chronological table, prepared Leonid 
Strakhovsky, occupies forty-eight pages, and en- 
compasses the period from 811 A.D. 1946. The 
Hendbook contains maps. 

The Handbook makes pretensions bring- 
ing light any hitherto unknown facts. does 
not aim provide any penetrating analysis 
original interpretation which characterize 
Samuel Cross’s Slavic civilization through the 
ages (edited Leonid Strakhovsky 1948). 
Rather its avowed purpose compress the 
maximum available factual information into 
the minimum space. Hence the reader gets 
impression perusing very respectable en- 
cyclopaedia, designed reference book for 
“scholars, students, and the general public not 
familiar with Slavic languages.” the whole 
the facts have been gathered and selected with 
painstaking care and scrupulous regard for 
accuracy—some the qualities which distin- 
guish the Handbook most favorably from the 
Slavonic Encyclopaedia recently edited 
Joseph Roucek. 

Most the scholars contributing the 
Handbook approach their material with detach- 
ment and try present least two sides 
the case when called upon treat contro- 
versial matters. therefore unfortunate that 
Oscar Halecki’s chapters Polish history (chs. 
12, 16, and 25) are out tune with 
general tone the book through their 
sided presentation which loaded with emotion. 

the historical section the Handbook 
most the articles dwell political history, 
and virtually ignore political ideas, art, and 
social, religious, and economic history. The sur- 
veys contemporary history little offset 
stripped significant detail and compressed 
into the mould encyclopaedia article, tends 
become vague and amorphous. Only most 
uninquisitive reader will satisfied with 
statement that certain king reformed the ad- 
ministration and consolidated the power the 
crown. The authors’ exclusive preoccupation 
with political history also partly responsible 
for the fact that areas like the lands the 
Lithuanian Grand Duchy and Slovakia not 
get their fair share attention. must 
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noted, however, that the articles Slavic 
origins, migrations, and 
(Samuel Cross), Moscovite Russia 
(George Lantzeff), and Bohemia under 
the Habsburgs (Henry Schwarz) offer 
well-rounded account their respective sub- 
jects. The chapters literature are the best 
conceived all. Their authors have injected the 
right dose emphasis and interpretation neces- 
sary bring meaningful pattern out the 
mass material which they present. 

list books and articles English, French, 
German, and Latin, few Italian and Swedish 
titles being also included, appears the end 
every chapter. Copious footnotes the text 
contain many references other works, mainly 
Slavic languages. The lists are fairly complete 
for materials published prior 1945; for those 
appearing thereafter they are quite haphazard 
and full omissions. Though not filling the 
need critical bibliographical notes, these lists 
considerably enhance the value Handbook 
reference aid for scholars. 


Yale University 


uma Cultura Rural Brasil 
Tradition and Transition Rura! Culture 
Brazil.] Paulo: Rothschild Loureiro, 
1948, pp. 240. price given. 

Professor Willems has made judicious and 
efficient use modern sociological and anthro- 
pological techniques the preparation the 
most thorough, objective, and interesting study 
Brazilian municipio (county) that has come 
the attention this reviewer. The muni- 
cipio Cunha lies the mountainous section 
eastern Paulo, part Brazil that 
only recently has begun feel the impact 
modern Western civilization. Here area 
approximately square miles live some 
4,500 families, including about 27,000 persons, 
the majority whom live the primitive 
system agriculture characteristic the entire 
area. Less than 1,500 Cunha’s population 
make their homes the small “city” the 
same name, which the seat the municipio 
and the trade, religious, and recreational center 
the area. Willems spent the months January, 
March, June, July, and November, 1945, the 
municipio, travelling horseback, interview- 
ing families, observing the people their daily 
routines, and familiarizing himself with the cul- 


ture the area and the functioning its social 
institutions. 

The author consistent keeping the gen- 
eral theme, Tradition and Transition, ever up- 
permost presents the detailed descriptions 
which make the first three the four sec- 
tions into which the volume divided. Part 
“The Land and the People,” includes gen- 
eral description the municipio, short his- 
torical sketch the area, analysis the 
demographic situation, and exposition the 
interrelationships between the various parts 
the municipio and the municipio with its neigh- 
bors. This section strictly introductory na- 
ture and does not begin compare value with 
Part II, Social Structure,” and Part 
“The Culture.” 

The discussion social structure divided 
into four chapters, each which deserves 
comment. The first devoted “The Social 
Classes” with subheadings set apart the ex- 
cellent presentations materials dealing with 
social stratification, the upper class, the middle 
class, and the lower class. Chapter entitled 
“Neighborhood and contains the sig- 
nificant materials about mutual aid and co- 
operation, with detailed description the 
semi-contractual form called the which 
One will search vain for another study 
sex and family life any given Brazilian locality 
that can compare with Willems’ Chapter 
The patterns which regulate the relationships 
between the sexes and the selection mates, 
the legal sanctions marriage, the organization 
the family, the family educational in- 
stitution, the common ownership land, and 
the terms denoting kinship all are discussed. 
Chapter about “Associations,” with analy- 
ses political parties, churches and religious 
associations, the club, the cooperative, cliques, 
and other associations. Those who are in- 
terested the real facts life about such 
things race relations Brazil Catholic- 
Protestant relationships cannot afford ignore 
Part Cunha, and especially Chapter 

The discussion The Culture almost 
interesting and important that the Social 
Structure. Chapter deals with Econ- 
omy”; Chapter with Food, Housing, Dress, 
and Domestic Industries; Chapter with “The 
Supernatural”; and Chapter with “The 
Each them must characterized 
well done. 

The work also includes lengthy section 
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physical anthropology, which the measure- 
ments and analyses relative stature, head 
form, the ear, the hand, skin color, eye color, 
color hair, etc., are given. concludes with 
some notes the archeological objects col- 
lected the Cunha region. 

The book well written and published 
attractive form. Maps, photographs, and tables 
are used liberally. deserves read widely 
both Brazil and elsewhere. many ways 
unfortunate that such important work 
buried “the tomb the Portuguese lan- 
and that many the social scien- 
tists the United States are still unaware 
the considerable body excellent sociological 
and anthropological material which accumulat- 
ing Brazil. 

Lynn SMITH 

Vanderbilt University 


The Tenetehara Indians Brazil: Culture 
Transition. CHARLES and 
New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. xv, 200 pp. $3.75. 

This rounded picture the contemporary 
life Tropical Forest people rather than 
analytical acculturation study. Although the 
Tenetehara are undergoing extensive changes, 
they have survived many others the past, and 
pointed out that their may 
have enabled them, part, adapt new 
cultural environment which neighboring 
forest peoples have succumbed. 

With the village (ranging size from 
250 persons) forming the fundamental 
unit, the group practices shifting agriculture 
which requires new settlements about every six 
years. The economic base supports areal 
population density persons per 100 sq. 
km., somewhat greater than the density 
aboriginal agriculturalists the eastern United 
States. Apart from cultivating manioc the 
staple food, and other garden crops, these 
Indians collect forest products commercial 
scale. During the last war high prices for palm 
nuts resulted culture changes familiar ad- 
ministrators British Africa—neglect total 
abandonment family gardens and consequent 
critical food shortages. Heads extended 
families have encouraged cash cropping. The 
large family groups offer individual “the 
maximum economic security,” but are never- 
theless tending break down into individual 
family units. Under cash cropping men have 
turned women’s work, planting and harvest- 
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ing, opining that “we are stronger than women.” 
Adults all statuses must work, and for the 
aged ideally question work, theft, 
death. Tenetehara women desire children, but 
contraceptive magic both known and used. 
Girls are preferred, perhaps because their 
economic and social values. this connection 
interesting note that the shame 
young married man complemented the 
sexual dominance women, and that male im- 
potence problem. Native ceremonials are 
being neglected under the competition com- 
mercial cropping and collecting. Shamans, how- 
ever, still enjoy considerable popularity. 

The authors have made useful and highly 
objective contribution our knowledge 
Tropical Forest culture general and the 
understanding social organization simple 
agricultural societies particular. not 
disparage, therefore, that note the ma- 
terials culture change largely incidental, 
and wider generalizations virtually absent. 

Joun 

New York University 


Modern Latin America Social Science Litera- 
ture: Selected, Annotated Bibliography 
Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals English 


the Fields Economics, Politics, and 

Albuquerque: University New 

Mexico Press, 1949. 152 pp. $2.50. 

Dr. Behrendt has been working Latin 
American studies since 1935, and has spent 
several years Latin America. Both the 
University Panama and Colgate his teach- 
ing has encompassed several social sciences. 
thus especially well qualified formulate 
bibliography social science literature 
modern Latin America. 

Approximately publications are listed, 
mostly with brief annotations. All are written 
translated into English. Except for 
few classics almost all were issued within the 
last fifteen years. While not all the publica- 
tions are technical, all deal with the social or- 
ganization Latin America; novels and border- 
line publications are not included. 

About third the publications deal with 
Latin America whole. These are classified 
under general reference works 
phies, geography, history, political relations, eco- 
nomics and trade, social aspects, and education. 
short portion organized five regional 
divisions. The remaining half the book lists 
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references individual countries and colonies. 

Behrendt cautions that adequate knowl- 
edge countries and peoples cannot ac- 
quired without working knowledge their 
languages. Most the outstanding works 
Latin-American social and political thinkers are 
unknown the United States simply because 
they haven’t been translated. Even Spanish, 
however, finds distinct lack worth- 
while books economic, social, and political 
aspects most the smaller countries Latin 
America. 

Although the quality the annotations ap- 
pears somewhat uneven, this book desk 
tool very definite worth, the whole dis- 
criminating comment and inclusive con- 
tent. Because many students lack good com- 
mand Spanish and Portuguese, and because 
publications English are more easily acces- 
sible than others, social scientists teaching 
courses Latin America will find this volume 
especially helpful. 


Tulane University Louisiana 


Sociological Analysis: Introductory Text and 
Case Book. and WILLIAM 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1949. xviii, 866 pp. 

The foreword Robert Merton, and 
the authors’ preface, accurately state the po- 
tentialities and limitations, well the scope 
and objectives, this latest collection read- 
ings for students. Merton points that the 
textbooks earlier times was personalized 
treatise which, although limited the lack 
accumulated body research findings, repre- 
sented the best synthesis which author 
was capable. The Victorian heyday the 
treatise was superseded “the period the 
flat, stale, and profitable potboiler. may 
hoped that the present era will see 
establishment tradition great introduc- 
tory texts such already exists law and 
medicine. 

This text divided into seven parts and 
twenty-three chapters—each followed an- 
notated bibliography—and 
nine selections “cases.” Its comprehensive 
organization suggested the titles the 
seven parts: “Cultural Backgrounds Social 
Life,” “Personality and Social Structure,” 
“Basic Aspects Social Relations,” “Social 
Differentiation and Stratification,” “Institutional 
and Associational Structure Community and 
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Nation,” “Social Interaction,” Disor- 
ganization and Social Change.” The selections 
represent wide variety and 
anthropological thought and all the leading 
methods sociological research. The authors’ 
purpose give systematic presentation 
general sociology through use the “case 
method.” this book the case method refers 
what sociologists have said done about 
facts, concepts, theories, and methods, 
law the case refers what lawyers and jurists 
have said and done about legal actions. This 
work, though designed for use primary 
supplementary text, more than miscel- 
lany. achieves theoretic framework, first, 
judicious choice and organization cases, 
and, second, the authors’ concise analytical 
statements the beginning each part and 
chapter. 

Because its extensive and intensive scope, 
Sociological Analysis, the authors themselves 
realize, will require more careful study the 
undergraduate than orthodox text. This puta- 
tive liability should more than offset the 
stimulating nature the materials included. 
The book avoids two major pitfalls which trap 
many sociological texts: excessively meticulous 
definition terms, and point-making. Little 
would gained quibbling about the re- 
viewer’s preference for certain minor changes. 
agrees with Merton’s assertion that the book 
must judged the four criteria present 
methods, basic concepts, sifted facts, and system- 
atic theory. “Perhaps have still wait 
for full realization this ideal. But approxi- 
mations are not wanting. Wilson and Kolb’s 
Sociological Analysis, believe, one such ap- 
proximation.” 


EHRMANN 
University Florida 


Family: Its Function and Destiny. Edited 


ANSHEN. New York: Har- 

per and Brothers, 1949. xi, 443 $6.00. 

(Text edition, $4.50). 

symposium often curious phenomenon. 
may tempt the invited authors offer re- 
furbished manuscript that has languished 
their files; issue with some modifications 
piece that has already been published 
book, whether pertinent the symposium 
not. this collection twenty-one eminent 
social scientists few such pot-boiling contribu- 
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tions appear, and the book does achieve con- 
siderable unity. 

This unity particularly noticeable the 
first half the book, ostensibly devoted 
tracing the variation Islamic, Chinese, In- 
dian, Russian, Latin American, Negro, and 
North American family patterns. Actually, 
Maurice Hindus tells about changing Soviet 
policies affecting the family rather than about 
family organization the Soviet Union; and 
Frazier’s essay concerns the Negro family 
the United States—not the Negro family 
Africa, which the logic the section would lead 
expect. Moreover, the accounts deal 
mainly with family structure, and not with 
function, although the title the book seems 
promise some emphasis the latter. This 
part the book should appeal the intelli- 
gent and curious layman, but offers little that 
new the professional student the 
family. 

The latter portion the book treats with 
variety subjects cognate with the family 
(e.g. population and housing) but its primary 
concern with psychiatric aspects family 
relations. Denis Rougemont decries romantic 
love the basis modern marriage and thinks 
its excesses, and the totalitarian state, may 
bring corrections. Erich Fromm suggests re- 
vision the Oedipus theory, namely that 
represents antagonism between father and son 
caused not the latter’s incestuous strivings 
but his resentment paternal authoritarian 
power. This rivalry, Fromm believes, need not 
occur our culture where paternal authority 
weak and where respect for the integrity 
the child strong. Max Horkheimer, the 
contrary, argues that the modern family pre- 
disposes men authoritarianism. 

With the aid diagram, Talcott Parsons 
describes the modern American family “an 
open, multilineal conjugal system.” “open” 
means the absence preferential mating. The 
spouses are not related, and there indefinite 
dispersion the lines descent. The emphasis 
the marital pair rather than the ex- 
tended kin groupings among many non- 
literate peoples. All this well known. But not 
obvious, says Parsons, are certain conse- 
quences that follow. Our conjugal system fosters 
extreme dependence children the mother, 
but mother love precarious because 
conditional the child’s performance. The girl 
has the advantage using the mother 
model since she will follow her mother’s foot- 
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steps, but the boy matures revolts against 
his mother the name masculinity, for 
comes sense that while women are deemed 
good, they are also deemed inferior men. 
The girl, too, has her problem ambivalence 
and instability, thinks Parsons. Hers the 
dilemma whether she shall emphasize the 
functions the mother and play the domestic 
role, assume the functions the wife, em- 
phasizing sexual attractiveness and glamor. 

These discussions Fromm, Horkheimer, 
and Parsons are highly provocative, but they 
concern hypotheses which are tested 
empirical methods. 

Miss Anshen, her introductory chapter, 
states that “the purpose this volume the 
endeavor the part its authors refute the 
pragmatic, naturalistic, and empirical theory 
the family.” Yet Chapter Ralph Linton 
treats “The Natural History the Family.” 
And again, the concluding chapter, the editor 
declares: “The contributors this book have 
further attempted show that the present col- 
lapse marriage and the family perverted 
triumph profaned passion.” But one 
the more discerning contributors, the late Ruth 
Benedict, appraising “The Family: Genus 
Americanus,” concludes that well suited 
our democratic credo freedom and liberty. 
“The family the United States,” she writes, 
“is institution remarkably adapted our 
treasured way life. The changes that are oc- 
curring not mean that decaying 
and needs saved.” 

Although there are stimulating essays and 
many fresh hypotheses regarding family rela- 
tions this symposium, the book whole 
still fails fulfill the promise its title. 


—Bucknell University 


Herman. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1949. Xi, 516 pp. $3.75. 

This book properly described one that 
seeks “to probe for the basic factors social 
breakdown and disclose the deeper and related 
roots many different problems.” The author 
states, “The position seek demonstrate 
that most present-day social disorders are alto- 
gether part the outcome the failure 
institutions take into account the vast po- 
society creates these changes permits them 
take place and why the same time fails 
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perceive deal with their serious consequences 
will the object this study.” (p. 
Herman draws extensively, his analysis, 
from the works many the social sciences 
and most all from Ogburn and the Lynds 
their writings bear upon social change and social 
problems. Five main categories agencies 
change—mechanical invention, population move- 
ments, changes national resources, natural 
occurrences, and physiological changes—along 
with social institutions-movements creators 
and directors the agencies change are 
utilized the necessarily complicated discussion 
change and problems. The discussion the 
role institutions relates the problems eco- 
nomic insecurity and mass unemployment the 
national values individualism and natural-law 


How these problems and others 


might met—and might have been met—by 
social science knowledge examined. Social 
planning and action, which would include the 
use the economic principles recommended 
the Brookings Institution lower prices and 
higher wages, are proposed for the prevention 
and solution problems. 

The book’s major weaknesses include: (1) the 
lack content the powerful forces 
fascism, socialism, and communism our world 
today and their significance for change and 
problems both here the United States and 
other nations, and (2) the absence 
adequate theory social control the role 
American businessmen perpetuating “‘con- 
servative” and “reactionary” ideas against 
and “radical” ones. 

this volume appraises highly and asserts 
that “sets new standard for works this 
field.” This reviewer agrees with that 
here treatise some importance for soci- 
ologists and useful book for the students 
sociology. The title would more definitive 
the work were called “Social Change and 
Social Problems.” Some sociologist will want 
use the book problems course while others 
will use elsewhere have just done 
course theory social change. 

VERNE WRIGHT 


University Pittsburgh 


Juvenile Delinquency. Edited 
Philadelphia: The American Acad- 
emy Political and Social Science (The 
Annals, Vol. 261), 1949. 233 pp. $2.00. 

Juvenile Delinquency Modern Society. 


Martin New York: Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1949. 335 PP. 

According Roscoe Pound, the Illinois Ju- 
venile Court Law 1899 providing for the estab- 
lishment the first juvenile court was the most 
significant change the administration 
justice since the Magna Charta was signed 
1215. Most students crime and 
delinquency may excused for any reluctance 
share that opinion literally. But none them 
can deny that the enactment the law was 
landmark. 

Appropriate, then, the appearance care- 
fully planned and well-written volume seven- 
teen articles edited Sellin The 
series. commemorates the fiftieth anniversary 
the Illinois Law, which not only enabled the 
founding the juvenile court but also intro- 
duced new legal concept, delinquency, and 
new philosophy and procedure dealing with 
juvenile delinquents. The volume essentially 
skillful summary and integration profes- 
sional theory and factual data about the prob- 
lem juvenile delinquency the United 
States. 

Sixteen the articles are such standard 
topics statistics and law, etiology and preven- 
tion, the juvenile court, detention, and confine- 
ment. One recurrent and noteworthy theme 
among the etiologists that juvenile delin- 
quency our society largely product con- 
flicting inconsistent values. Clinard, for ex- 
ample, states that “the inconsistent value pat- 
terns the adult world constitute one the 
chief moral the juvenile the 
modern world.” 

The seventeenth article, “Sweden’s Substitute 
for the Juvenile Court,” was prepared the 
editor. the volume’s only extensive dis- 
course child offenders another society, 
and, such, serves the useful purpose 
viding perspective. Sellin observes that whereas 
most countries have followed the example 
the United States setting special courts 
procedures for children, the Scandinavian 
countries represent the one great exception. 
The manner which one them, Sweden, 
formulated its policies without creating 
juvenile court described some detail. 

Obviously task recommend this 
volume The those who have been 
searching for collateral reading their courses 
juvenile delinquency, criminology, and social 
problems. 

Neumeyer’s Juvenile Delinquency Modern 
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Society one the few definitive textbooks 
the subject appear since the work Reck- 
less and Smith 1932. represents effort 
coordinate the literature delinquency 
recent years with earlier materials which, the 
author’s judgement, have contemporary rele- 
vance. The author states his prefatory re- 
marks that makes attempt issue 
“system” juvenile delinquency. Rather 
employs the usual conceptional framework. 
Part devoted juvenile delinquency the 
general context social problems, the extent 
and distribution the problem, and its trends 
during depression and war periods. Part pre- 
sents the etiology and correlations the prob- 
lem, and Part III discussion delinquency 
control. The book was carefully planned, for 
all conceivable major topics are covered and 
the orderly sequence their treatment un- 
surpassed elsewhere. 

However, the volume shares three the 
weaknesses several other One 
the plethora subtopics each chapter and 
the scarcity connective tissue and central 
themes. second the marked unevenness 
various parts the book. For example, analy- 
sis the impact newspapers, periodicals, 
and “salacious” literature juveniles covers 
slightly more than two pages, unwarranted 
brevity, and there mention the con- 
flicting schools thought regarding the al- 
leged harmful influence these media com- 
munication. third weakness the failure 
knowledge, 
cially the bases the claims some other 
societies that they have comparable problem. 

the instructor can compensate for these 
limitations, will find that the book meets his 
students’ basic reading needs delinquency 
course. 

Cornell University 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Inc., 1949. 613 pp. $5.00. 

Much attention has been given the problem 
juvenile delinquency since the war and 
many books have been written various 
phases the problem. Some these books 
have been valuable contributions the growing 
body literature this subject. Probably 
book recent years has presented well- 
balanced treatment delinquency has this 
one. 

This text divided into four general parts. 


The first deals with the nature and extent 
delinquency. The second takes causation 
delinquency, wherein the author discusses the 
problem cause, the general causes and condi- 
tions delinquency, psychological etiology, 
biological etiology, and social variables the 
etiology delinquency. Part Three concerned 
with the delinquent court, and the juvenile 
court itself studied from the viewpoint 
legal sociology. The role the judge and the 
process disposition made judges are con- 
sidered. Part Four deals with the treatment 
the delinquent and includes motives correc- 
tional treatment, probation, the role social 
work, juvenile detention, the deficiencies 
institutional treatment, effective institutional 
programs, and the prevention delinquency. 

The text stresses the interrelationship the 
sociological, psychological, social work, and 
legal considerations, which are all involved 
comprehensive study the delinquent. More 
emphasis legal considerations found this 
book than most books juvenile delinquency. 
However, the text not overly legalistic and 
not too technical for the general student. 
Sufficient cases and illustrations are included 
stimulate the interest the student and the 
reader. Rather than following the customary 
practice presenting the details each re- 
search project the author has summarized and 
interpreted the conclusions the principal re- 
search projects the main areas biological, 
psychological, and sociological causation. 

The most recent material relating the sub- 
ject included for the benefit both student 
and worker the field. the appendix are 
five important court decisions from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Michigan, California, and 
Virginia. Important statutes from Illinois and 
New York laws are also given. General case 
records from the State New York complete 
the appendix. The bibliography up-to-date 
and classified according subject matter. Its 
value lies the fact that the voluminous 
amount literature has been screened in- 
clude most the important contributions 
each phase juvenile delinquency. 

This book primary interest sociolo- 
gists working this field because the author’s 
discussion causation and the institutional 
treatment the delinquent. views the prob- 
lem, however, from the standpoint the big 
city: the author’s data relate primarily large 
urban areas. Juvenile delinquency also 
problem cities. does not deal 
sufficiently with delinquency relates 
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rural communities where social and personal 
disorganization appear the increase. 

Considering the excellent treatment the sub- 
ject matter and the objectivity the author’s 
viewpoint, this book one the best that 
has appeared either prior since the war, 
and highly recommended text for courses 
this field. 

LOGAN 
University Oklahoma 


The Social Areas Los Angeles: Analysis and 
Typology. and MARILYN 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity California Press, 1949. xvi, 172 pp. 
$4.00. 

this volume Eshref Shevky and Marilyn 
Williams, both the Haynes Foundation, make 
demographic, statistical analysis Los 
Angeles County, inventory the population. 
The study based upon the 1940 
Census, the census tract being used the terri- 
torial unit aggregation. The authors lay claim 
new method analysis based the rela- 
tion three indexes: social rank, urbanization, 
and segregation. this method they feel that 
they have arrived their objective: measure 
the “uniformities and regularities” the 
county. 

This another book premised 
“average” “typical” city man, and subse- 
quent alignment nine “social areas” measured 
terms these middle attributes. the quest 
for precise methods and techniques for studying 
the city, several spurious and pseudo-precise pro- 
cedures, such this one, have been recently 
developed. They comprise, and large, series 
fruitless imitations natural science based 
the false assumption that the city constitutes 
beautiful picture symmetry; that, like 
bell curve, the “normal” urbanites are those 
the majority and lumped the middle, 
while the eccentrics and other “abnormal” 
people are more less equally balanced 
either pole. Shevky and Williams have thus 
come with such “facts” as: those people who 
engage crafts are less urban than those en- 
gaged clerical domestic services; those who 
live private estates are less urban than those 
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who live apartment houses; those women who 
are gainfully employed are more urban than (we 
deduce) wealthy women who spend their time 
pursuing their pet charities. 

This reviewer must quarrel, therefore, with 
these writers who believe that the realism 
city life rests finding the “typical” man fit 
into “typical” area. There such model 
phenomenon. The city equally the home 
the pervert well the pure-in-heart, the 
locale the extremely wealthy well the 
destitute, the radical well the conformer. 
Fashionable Beverly Hills much “typical” 
social area Los Angeles County unfashiona- 
ble and blighted Bunker Hill, something which 
Shevky and Williams have denied. Neither num- 
bers nor averages make Los Angeles (of all 
places!), but the extremes, and the knowledge 
lack personal relations with those with 
whom come into contact. search for uni- 
form areas city, and then infer that 
these likewise are “social areas,”—i.e., that 
people area look and act alike they there- 
fore are alike and will act collectively—is pure 

Finally the critical reader will annoyed 
the disinclination the part the authors 
define city (or “urbanization”), problem 
over which sociologists have been wrangling for 
decades. Yet the writers feel that the phenome- 
non now ready for precise statistical measure- 
ment and generalizations. Also, many readers 
may object the drawing conclusions about 
Los Angeles the basis residential data 
the Census. make generalizations about 
modern city terms night-time statistics 
provide wrong answers questions nobody 
wants answered. What people night when 
asleep throws little light upon the more im- 
portant daylight activities urbanites. 

Recognition should given the splendid 
first chapter this volume which provides 
some very interesting observations the growth 
Southern California. The remaining methodo- 
logical analysis, however, equally 
recommended. 

Gorpon ERICKSEN 

University Kansas 
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L’Année Sociologique (Troisitme Série: 1940- renaissance and renewed vitality 


1948; I). Paris: Presses Universitaires 


France, 1949. xvi, 488 pp. 800 fr. 


There could surer sign sociology’s 


France than the appearance this first volume 
new series Durkheim’s celebrated 
Published with the approval the 


Centre National Recherche Scientifique, 
and comprising the joint product contri- 
butors, this latest volume invokes the spirit and 
follows the well-known format earlier series. 
Part consists original paper the late 
Maurice Halbwachs, “Mémoire Société” 
(pp. Part devoted critical re- 
views more than 200 books and articles— 
mostly French, English, and American—of the 
last decade, and bibliographical annotation 
many more. The four major classificatory divi- 
sions this second part include “Sociologie 
générale morphologie social,” (G. Davy); 
“Les sociétés non-différenciees” (M. Leenhardt 
and Métais); “Sociologie religieuse” (G. 
Bras); and “Sociologie connaissance 
psychologie collective” (G. Gurvitch). alpha- 
betical index, lacking the present volume, 
promised for volume II. 


Essays Sociological Theory: Pure and Ap- 
plied. Parsons. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1949. xvi, 366 pp. $4.50. 
Taken whole, this collection Parsons’ 

previously published essays reveals consistency 
theoretical development which carries him 
well beyond The Structure Social Action. 
Still using Weber particular guide, 
departs from his earlier interest the science 
theory development and concentrates the 
development scientific theory. con- 
cerned, therefore, with the criteria socio- 
logical theory; the clarification, emendation, 
and synthesis available theory; and the 
application theory selected problems. 

setting forth and illustrating his “struc- 
tural-functional” position, provides the work- 
ing social scientist with group concepts 
which had been either absent far less explicit 
the “action schema.” Though the methods for 
examining these concepts are often left vague, 
handfuls suggestive hypotheses are offered 
dealing especially with the structure, function, 
and dysfunction modern Western society. 

possible overlook the uneven quality 
the essays, with their understandable over- 
emphasis some points, and sketchiness 
others; impossible overlook the valuable 
insights offered here top-drawer theorist. 


New Theory Human Evolution. 
New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 451 pp. $4.75. 

This book consists discursive series 
essays race, race building, and nationality. 
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Keith the opinion that the preliterate hunt- 
ing band was important evolutionary force 
making possible the development large 
number separate subraces. Extending this 
idea nations regards these entities also 
organizations and serving useful 
biological well social and political func- 
tions. Although does not put forward theory 
superior race, occasionally makes re- 
mark which might interpreted: e.g. (p. 
361) “It can hardly maintained that the 
hybrid ‘colored people’ the Cape are the 
equals the Dutch, matter what standard 
apply our judgment.” However, the book 
whole presents number stimulating 
ideas, particular the importance the local 
group race making—an idea which leads 
some conclusions regard race, language and 
culture which are sharply variance with those 
Franz Boas. 


Man the Primitive World, Introduction 
Anthropology. ADAMSON New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1949. xii, 
543 PP. $5.00. 

Professor Hoebel, experienced field worker 
specialist primitive law, has now added new 
text the growing list general anthropologi- 
cal treatises issued since the war. The volume 
divided into four major sections: Ancient 
Man and Prehistoric Culture, Race and 
Primitive Society, including subsistence tech- 
niques, and final section Society and Cul- 
ture which treats such problems 
sonality and culture, invention and diffusion, 
culture areas and cultural evolution. There 
chapter linguistics and little material 
ethnography but might expected there 
good section law. While sticking pre- 
literate society for most his data the author 
underlines the implications anthropological 
findings and hypotheses for modern life. The 
book good introduction the field and has 
the virtues being both readable and reliable. 
provided with extensive glossary, bibli- 
ography, index. 


General Anthropology. Harry 
New York: Thomas 
Crowell Co., 1949. xx, 581 pp. $4.00. 

This well illustrated and compact general 
text the field anthropology. There are 
chapters race, prehistory, ethnology, and 
some material social organization and re- 
ligion. Unfortunately the work has not been 
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too carefully written. The reference list titles 
and authors contains least errors spell- 
ing, date, page number. the section 
Polynesia, the people are said have “light 
brown” hair; and the culture “may have been 
contact” with Mohenjo-Daro. page eight, the 
author says will not consider social anthro- 
pology, but Part entitled “Ethnology and 
Social Anthropology.” Even the basic definitions 
are not free confusion. “Anthropology the 
descriptive, comparative and generalizing study 
man whole, including the facts 
human anatomy, physiology and psychology and 
the culture which flows from them response 


their needs” (p. 3). 


Environmental Foundations European His- 
tory. DERWENT WHITTLESEY. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. xiii, 160 
pp. $2.25. 

This concise presentation the geography 


technology underlying the history the 


Roman Empire, The Middle 
Renaissance, and the Modern period aims 
meet need long felt teachers European 
history. Professor Whittlesey presents many 
facts which can help make the course 
European history more comprehensible the 
beginning student, and arranges them 
shed much light the historical process. 

The sociologist will recognize, and appreciate, 
the main thesis the book: that each historical 
epoch both shapes and shaped its geo- 
graphical environment. may well find use- 
ful collateral reading his own introductory 
courses. times, however, may wish that the 
book laid more emphasis upon the form and 
structure the historical cultures with which 
deals. 

Fourteen small and unsatisfactory maps ac- 
company the text, and selected geographical 
bibliography appended. The maps are the 
chief weakness otherwise admirable 
volume. 


Culture and Anthropological 
Study Corn Belt County. Horace 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
Michigan Press, 1949. iv, pp. $1.50. 

This rural community study centered 
Eldorado, Iowa, undertaken 1939 part 
the research program the Department 
Agriculture, comparable general plan 
the seven monographs comprising the Depart- 
ment’s Rural Life Studies. unique, how- 
ever, that possesses chapter dealing with 
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the reactions Eldorado the New Deal 
agricultural program. The thesis that “the 
nature the culture sets limits the type 
change which can effected it.” This thesis 
draws its support from chaters the social his- 
tory the locality, the agricultural economics 
the area, and the “ethnography” the com- 
munity. The latter material often quite super- 
ficial; far too many the supporting data come 
from secondary sources varying degree 
applicability. 

The general conclusion—that Iowa farmers 
are individualists imbued with Franklinian vir- 
tues thrift and hard work—is scarcely news. 
That these people disagreed principle with 
much the New Deal program, but cooperated 
with when there was prospect cash ad- 
vantage, was common knowledge long before Dr. 
Miner undertook his field work ten years ago. 


Social Problems America: Source Book. 
McLunc Lee and BRIANT 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1949. xxi, 741 pp. $4.00. 

“As nearly possible, the list social prob- 
lems taken this volume contains those most 
frequently studied college courses social 
problems, social pathology, social disorganiza- 
tion, and social deviation.” book readings 
tailored this end inevitably has the distin- 
guishing characteristics the problems course 
now taught; encyclopedic coverage, dis- 
cursiveness, and fragmentation both fact and 
theory consequence. 

Given these limitations, hard see how 
the Lees have done better job. The 270 
excerpts are drawn largely from sociological 
periodicals and monographs. However, variety 
other sources are tapped, and for quality 
writing and freshness interest these are often 
superior. Each the chapters headed 
brief foreword which attempts give con- 
tinuity the readings which follow. ex- 
tensive list questions, special projects and 
reports, together with cross-references 
standard texts tie the topic neatly before 
leaving it. 

Probably volume this sort can compete 
pedagogical effectiveness with well chosen 
reserve shelf. But the many colleges and 
universities where this physical impossi- 
bility, these readings should welcome addi- 
tion the course text. 


Sex and the Statutory Law (in all states). 
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Oceana Publications (Legal Almanac Series, 
Vol. 1949. Part pp., Part II, pp. 
$2.50. 

This brief, useful digest the state laws 
which define and punish sex crimes the United 
States intended for the reader. Sherwin 
has plodded through the morass such statutes, 
and reduced them relative clarity. His task 
was made onerous, says, the frequently 
cumbersome, ambiguous legal definitions sex 
offenses which exist the states, and the 
absence written records those states where 
tules procedure specify that mere reference 
the statute violated without statement 
facts sufficient sex crimes, and where the 
judges themselves avoid narration details 
their decisions lest such crassness they 
commit yet crime. illustrate how 
diffuse and obscure legislative action sex 
crimes can be, Sherwin found that prostitution, 
seemingly specific enough offense, was vari- 
ously classified under prostitution, disorderly 
conduct, nuisance, vagrancy, lewdness, indecent 
behavior, pandering, loitering, and other terms 
too numerous mention. Sherwin has supplied 
two interesting tables which indicate how widely 
the several states vary their assessment the 
villainy particular sex crimes. Thus, illus- 
trate, seduction not crime Nevada, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia; but 
can bring years’ imprisonment Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Texas, and Virginia, and 
Georgia. Similarly, the punishment for rape 
ranges from year minimum life imprison- 
ment death. Sherwin has organized his 
material under the heading legal offenses, 
which permits ready examination its 
tent, and partly condones the absence 
index. Part the book deals with the personal 
and psychological, Part with the commercial 
and social aspects illicit sex. 


Leisure and Recreation: Study Leisure and 
Recreation their Sociological Aspects (Re- 
Barnes and Company, 1949. 411 pp. $4.50. 
This useful revision outstanding 

text its field. While the reorganization the 

sequence the chapters not yet completely 
general, the descriptive materials concerning the 
growth leisure and the recreation movement 
precede the discussion socio-analysis and the 
outlining the theories related recreation. 
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valuable discussion war and post-war 
developments leisure and recreation has been 
added, well new material concerning the 
development social group work. The book 
concludes with expanded chapter concerning 
research this field. 


Introduction Community Recreation: Pre- 
pared for the National Recreation Associa- 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company Inc., 1949. xiv, 568 pp. $4.50. 
This revision continues designed 

college text for those preparing recreational 
work. Although chapter headings are identical 
with those the first edition, there some 
variation content; statistical data are ex- 
tended and brief remarks are given war-time 
recreational efforts. There lack concise 
statement progress this field work 
the intervening years. 

the earlier edition, emphasis remains 
the governmental rather than the broader con- 
ception “community;” written from the 
point view recration department the 
municipality, park, school district. 


Primitive War: Its Practice and Concepts. 
Harry Columbia, 
S.C.: University South Carolina Press, 
1949. xi, 277 pp. $4.50. 

The joker this expanded version the 
same author’s “The Practice Primitive War- 
fare” (University Montana Publications 
Social Science, No. 1942) the fact that 
any useful presently applicable definition 
primitive war not war all. “Much primitive 
war,” reiterates, more athletic 
contest than military exercise.” The condi- 
tions which rightfully regards necessary 
and sufficient for “true war” include: (a) tacti- 
cal operations (b) definite command and con- 
trol forces; (c) ability campaign; (d) 
overt than familial individual 
—objectives; and (e) adequate services 
supply. The raids, feuds, and similar armed 
violence prevalent among preliterate groups 
rarely measure all these criteria; most 
primitive peoples remained well below the 
“military horizon.” exceptional, according 
the author’s survey military and sub- 
military behavior selected peoples four 
continents, and legendary accounts, dis- 
cover what Malinowski called war, e.g. armed 
contests between independent political units, 
means organized military force, the pur- 
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suit tribal national policy. Despite the 
cavalier vigor his comparative method, and his 
proper emphasis war organized social be- 
havior rather than armory bizarre and 
blood-stained weapons, the author fails dispel 
much the fog primitive war. Granted that 
ethnographic reporting tactics and organiza- 
tion riddled with weaknesses and his 
avoidance all but primary sources severely 
limits the scope the discussion; and his 
propensity for untrammeled generalization will 
raise many anthropological eyebrows. 


bay: Indian Institute for Educational and 
Cultural Cooperation, 1948. 204 pp. Rs. 20. 

Indian sociologist. His method pick clusters 

great names for different peaks cultural 

development such fields architecture, 
drama, and painting, and resembles slightly 
that used Kroeber his 

Culture Growth. However, where Kroeber his 

treatment whole cultures treats Europe 

unit, Ghurye takes each European country 

separately. There extensive but not very 


LABOR DICTIONARY 


CassELMAN 
Ottawa University 


work has been prepared 

supply the need for concise refer- 
ence guide for matters concerning labor. 
Emphasis has been placed the com- 
prehensiveness the number entries 
rather than the exhaustiveness each 
entry. extensive bibliography con- 
taining number valuable references 
given the end the volume for 
those who require fuller treatment 
particular labor topic. 

The volume contains nearly 2500 
entries, consisting definitions labor 
terms, biographical sketches labor 
leaders, accounts labor agencies and 
unions, labor legislation acts, well 
numerous other entries. The treatment 
each topic is, basically, pertinent and 
objective. $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


(Expedite shipment enclosing 
remittance) 
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critical use European sources for judgments 
concerning the various representative figures 
occidental culture but the author appears 
make independent Indian oriented judg- 
ments his own. The book includes extensive 
tabulations culture figures with birth and 
death dates, index names, and colored 
chart representing cultural contributions 
various countries time periods. 


Social Psychology (Third edition). 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1949. xiii, 626 pp. $4.50. 

This another revision the work first pub- 
lished 1936. comparison with the second 
edition (1942) three new chapters have been 
added and much the earlier material has 
been rewritten. The analytical framework—em- 
phasizing socialization, personality, adjustment, 
and interaction—remains substantially the same. 
college text, this competent and useful 
volume. Professional social scientists, however, 
will find its chief value lie the excellent 
and provocative appendix annotation, and 
the bibliography, rather than the text itself. 


REMOVAL AND 
RETURN 


The Socio-Economic 
Effects the War 
Japanese Americans 


Leonard Bloom 
and Ruth Riemer 


study the social differen- 
tiation Japanese Americans. 
This book compares their prewar 
with their postwar socio-economic 
status, and measures the economic 
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